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The  Scottish  Annual  is  an  experiment,  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  such  a  Work  can  find  patrons 
and  supporters  in  Glasgow. 

Tlie  Conductors  are  well  aware,  that  any  disadvantages 
they  may  have  laboured  under,  from  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  got  up,  &c.,  are  matters  with  which 
the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
criticise  what  is  submitted  to  its  judgment,  by  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  work,  without  inquiring  by  whom,  or  under 
what  circumstances  it  has  been  performed,  and  it  will 
exert  its  right.  These  disadvantages  are  hinted  at, 
simply  as  they  afford  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  little 
Book  meet  with  such  a  reception,  as  shall  encourage  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment,  the  Scottish  Annual  for 
1837  may  be  better. 

Glasgow,  January,  1836. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH    ANNUAL. 


MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


The  following-  characteristic  letter  shows  the  intuitive  certainty  with 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  detected  the  real  author  of  Waverley.  It  was 
addressed  to  Walter  Scott,  under  cover  to  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  as  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  contents,  immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  that  Novel.  While  the  Waverley  Novels  were  appearing-  in 
rapid  succession,  it  was  tlie  delight  of  Mr.  B.  to  assemble  a  confidential 
coterie  around  him,  of  which  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  was  a  distinguished 
member,  to  hear  the  forthcoming  Novel  read  aloud.  As  James  allowed 
no  one  to  read  but  himself,  the  slow  progress  was  tantalizing  enough, 
but  this  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  proud  consciousnees  which 
each  entertained,  that  to  their  critical  judgment  the  new  candidate  for 
public  favour  had,  first  of  all,  been  subjected.  Then  there  was  a  double 
mystery  about  the  matter — a  mystery  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
forthcoming  volumes,  of  which  they  were  participant — a  mystery  as  to 
the  author,  which  they  were  not  admitted  to  share.  Awfully  significant 
and  unintelligible  were  their  hints  to  the  uninitiated  of  what  was  forth, 
coming  J  scarcely  less  sublime  their  covert  allusions  to  the  author 
amongst  themselves.  The  frank  declaration  of  Miss  Edgeworth  must 
have  come  rattling  among  them  like  grape-shot.  The  "  prophetic  soul " 
of  her  whom  Sir  Walter  has  acknowledged  to  be  his  prototype,  con- 
trasts just  as  strongly  with  the  scepticism  which  certain  eminent  liter- 
ary characters  of  the  West  still  profess  to  entertain  regarding  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

N.S. — The  quotation  at  the  head  of  the  letter  is  Miss  Edgeworth 's 
own,  as  will  appear  from  consulting  the  prefixed  facsimile. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  EDGEWORTH  TO  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 


Edgeworth  Town,  October  2Sd,  1814. 

'*  Aut  Scotup,  aut  Diabolus !  " 

We  have  this  moment  finished  Waverley.     It  was  read 
aloud  to  this  large  family,  and  I  wish  the  author  could  have 
witnessed  the  impression  it  made — the  strong  hold  it  seized 
of  the  feelings  both  of  young  and  old — the  admiration 
raised  by  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature — by  the  new 
and  bold  delineations  of  character — the  perfect  manner  in 
which  every  character  is  sustained,  in  every  change  of 
situation,  from  first  to  last  without  effort,  without  the  affec- 
tation of  making  the  people  speak  in  character — the  in- 
genuity with  which  each  person  introduced  in  the  drama 
is  made  useful  and  necessary  to  the  end — the  admirable 
art  with  which  the  story  is  constructed,  and  with  which 
the  author  keeps  his  own  secret  still  the  precise  proper 
moment  when  they  should  be  revealed,  whilst,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  skill  of  Shakspeare,  the  mind  is  prepared 
by  unseen  degrees  for  all  the  changes  of  feeling  and  for- 
tune, so  that  nothing,  however  extraordinary,  shocks  us  as 
improbable  ;  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment. 


LETTER,  Sec.  3 

We  were  so  possessed  with  the  belief  that  the  whole 
story  and  every  character  in  it  was  real,  that  we  could 
not  endure  the  occasional  addresses  from  the  author  to  the 
reader.  They  are  like  Fielding;  but  for  that  reason  we  cannot 
bear  them ;  we  cannot  bear  that  an  author  of  such  high 
powers,  of  such  original  genius,  should  for  a  moment 
stoop  to  imitation.  This  is  the  only  thing  we  dislike, 
these  are  the  only  passages  we  wish  omitted  in  the 
whole  work ;  and  let  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  I 
say  this,  and  the  very  vehemence  of  my  expressions  of 
this  disapprobation,  be  a  sure  pledge  to  the  author  of  the 
sincerity  of  all  the  admiration  I  feel  for  his  genius. 

I  have  not  yet  said  half  we  felt  in  reading  the  work. 
The  characters  are  not  only  finely  drawn  as  separate 
figures,  but  they  are  grouped  with  great  skill,  and  con- 
trasted so  artfully  and  yet  so  naturally,  as  to  produce 
the  happiest  dramatic  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  the  feelings  and  attention  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  The  novelty  of  the  Highland  world  which  is 
discovered  to  our  view  excites  curiosity  and  interest 
powerfully;  but  though  it  is  all  new  to  us,  it  does  not  em- 
barrass, or  perplex,  or  strain  the  attention.  We  never  are 
harassed  by  doubts  of  the  probability  of  any  of  these 
modes  of  life  ;  though  we  did  not  know  them  we  are  quite 
certain  they  did  exist  exactly  as  they  are  represented. 
We  are  sensible  that  there  is  a  peculiar  merit  in  the 
work  which  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  us,  the  dialects 
of  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders,  &c.  But  there 
is  another  and   a  higher   merit   with   which  we  are  as 


4  LETTER  FROM  MISS  EDGEWORTH 

much  struck  and  as  much  delighted  as  auy  true  born 
Scotchman  could  be, — the  various  gradations  of  Scotch 
feudal  character,  from  the  high  born  chieftain  and  the 
military  baron  to  the  noble-minded  lieutenant  Evan  Dhu, 
the  robber  Bean  Lean,  and  the  savage  Galium  Beg.  The 
Pre — the  Chevalier  is  beautifully  drawn, 

"  A  Prince;  ay,  every  inch  a  Prince!  " 

His  polished  manners,  his  exquisite  address,  politeness, 
and  generosity  interest  the  reader  irresistibly,  and  he 
pleases  the  more  from  the  contrast  between  him  and  those 
who  surround  him.  I  think  he  is  my  favourite  character ; 
the  Baron  Bradwardine  is  my  father's.  He  thinks  it 
required  more  genius  to  invent,  and  more  ability  uniformly 
to  sustain  this  character,  than  any  one  of  the  variety  of 
masterly  characters  with  which  the  work  abounds.  There 
is  indeed  uncommon  art  in  the  manner  in  which  his  dig- 
nity is  preserved  by  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  in 
spite  of  all  his  pedantry,  and  his  ridicules,  and  his  bear, 
and  his  boot-jack,  and  all  the  raillery  of  M'lvor. 
(M' Ivor's  unexpected  bear  and  boot-jack,  made  us  laugh 
heartily.) 

But  to  return  to  the  dear  good  Baron.  Though  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  not  as  good  a  judge  as  mj^  father  and 
brothers  are  of  his  recondite  learning  and  his  lavy  Latin, 
yet  I  feel  the  humour,  and  was  touched  to  the  quick  by 
strokes  of  generosity,  gentleness,  and  pathos,  in  this  old 
man ;  who,  by  the  bye,  is  all  in  good  time  worked  up 


TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  O 

into  a  very  dignified  father-in-law  for  the  hero.  His  ex- 
clamation of  "  Oh,  my  son,  my  son,"  and  the  yielding  of 
the  fictitious  character  of  the  Baron  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  Father  is  beautiful.  (Evan  Dhu's  fear  that 
his  father-in-law  should  die  quietly  in  his  bed,  made  us 
laugh  almost  as  much  as  the  bear  and  the  boot-jack.) 

Jinker,  in  the  battle,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  mare 
which  he  had  sold  to  Balmawhapple,  and  which  had 
thrown  him  for  want  of  the  proper  bit,  is  truly  comic ; 
my  father  says  that  this  and  some  other  passages  respect- 
ing horsemanship,  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
one  who  was  not  master  both  of  the  great  and  little 
horse. 

I  tell  you,  without  order,  the  great  and  little  strokes 
of  humour  or  pathos  just  as  I  recollect  or  am  reminded  of 
them  at  this  moment  by  my  companions.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  have  had  the  volumes  only  during  the  time  we 
could  read  them,  and  as  fast  as  we  could  read,  lent  tc 
us  as  a  great  favour  by  one  who  was  happy  enough  to  havt 
secured  a  copy  before  the  first  and  second  editions  were 
sold  in  Dublin.  When  we  applied,  not  a  copy  could  be 
had ;  we  expect  one  in  the  course  of  next  week,  but  we 
resolved  to  write  to  the  author  without  waiting  for  a  second 
perusal.  Judging  by  our  own  feelings  as  authors,  we  guess 
that  he  would  rather  know  our  genuine  first  thoughts  than 
wait  for  cool  second  thoughts,  or  have  a  regular  eulogium 
or  criticism  put  into  the  most  lucid  order,  and  given  in 
the  finest  sentences  that  ever  were  rounded. 

Is  it  possible  that  I  have  got  thus  far  without  hav- 
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ing  named  Flora,  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr — the  last  Vick  Ian 
Vohr!  Yet  our  minds  were  full  of  them  the  moment  bc- 
ibre  I  began  this  letter — and  could  you  have  seen  the 
tears  forced  from  us  by  their  fate,  you  would  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  pathos  went  to  our  hearts.  Ian  Vohr 
from  the  first  moment  he  appears,  till  the  last,  is  an  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  finely  sustained  character — new — 
perfectly  new  to  the  English  reader — often  entertaining 
— always  heroic — and  sometimes  sublime.  The  grey 
spirit,  the  Bodach  Glas  thrills  ?<5  with  horror.  Us!  What 
eflPect  must  it  have  upon  those  under  the  influence  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  Highlands.  This  circumstance  is 
admirably  introduced.  This  superstition  is  a  weakness 
quite  consistent  -with  the  strength  of  the  character,  per- 
fectly natural  after  the  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes, 
in  the  dejection  of  his  mind,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his 
bodily  strength. 

Flora,  we  could  wish  was  never  called  Miss  Maclvor, 
because  in  this  country  there  are  tribes  of  vulgar  Miss 
Macs,  and  this  association  is  unfavourable  to  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  your  Flora — she  is  a  true  heroine — her 
first  appearance  seized  upon  the  mind,  and  enchanted  us 
so  completely,  that  we  were  certain  she  was  to  be  your 
heroine,  and  the  wife  of  your  hero — but  with  what  inimit- 
able art,  you  gradually  convince  the  reader  that  she  was 
not,  as  she  said  of  herself,  capable  of  making  Waverley 
happy — ^^leaving  her  in  full  possession  of  our  administra- 
tion, you  first  made  us  pity,  then  love,  and  at  last  give 
our    undivided    aifection  to   Rose   Bradwardine — sweet 


TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  7 

Scotch  Rose !  The  last  scene  between  Flora  and  Waver- 
ley,  is  highly  pathetic — my  brother  wishes  that  bridal 
garments  were  shroud — he  thinks  it  would  be  stronger, 
and  more  natural — because  when  the  heart  is  touched, 
we  seldom  use  metaphor — or  quaint  alliteration — bride- 
favour — bridal  garment. 

There  is  one  thing  more  we  could  wish  changed  or 
omitted  in  Flora's  character — I  have  not  the  volume,  and 
therefore  cannot  refer  to  the  page — but  I  recollect  in 
the  first  visit  to  Flora,  when  she  is  to  sing  certain  verses, 
there  is  a  walk  in  which  the  description  of  the  place  is 
beautiful,  but  too  long,  and  we  did  not  like  the  preparation 
for  a  scene — and  the  appearance  of  Flora  and  her  harp 
was  too  like  a  common  heroine — she  should  be  far  above 
all  stage  effect,  or  novelist's  trick. 

These  are  without  reserve,  the  only  faults  we  found, 
or  can  find  in  this  work  of  genius.  We  should  scarcely 
have  thought  them  worth  mentioning,  except  to  give 
you  proof  positive  that  mo  are  not  flatterers.  Believe  me, 
I  have  not,  nor  can  I  convey  to  you  the  full  idea  of  the 
pleasure,  the  delight  we  have  had  in  reading  Waverley — 
nor  of  the  feeling  of  sorrow  with  which  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  history  of  persons,  whose  real  presence  had 
so  filled  our  minds — we  felt  that  we  must  return  to  the 
flat  realities  of  life,  and  that  our  stimulus  was  gone — we 
were  little  disposed  to  read  the  postscript  which  should 
have  been  a  preface.  "  Well !  let  us  hear  it,"  said  my  father 
— and  Mrs.  E.  read  on. 

Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  pleasure  would  my  father, 
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niy  mother,  my  whole  family,  as  well  as  myself  have  lost, 
if  we  had  not  read  to  the  last  page — and  the  pleasure 
came  upon  us  so  unexpectedly — we  had  been  so  com- 
pletely absorbed,  that  every  thought  of  ourselves,  or  our 
own  authorship  was  far  far  away. 

Thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us,  and  for 
the  pleasure  you  have  given  us — great  in  proportion 
to  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of  the  work  we  had  just 
perused — -and  believe  me,  every  opinion  I  have  in  this 
letter  expressed,  was  formed  before  any  individual  in  the 
family  had  peeped  to  the  end  of  the  book,  or  knew  how 
much  we  owed  you. 

Your  obliged  and  grateful 

Maria  Edgeworth. 


MY  AIN  COUNTRIE. 


EY  ANDEEW  PICKEN. 


Oh  !  pleasant  is  the  musing  hour,  that  comes  at  evening  fa', 
When  there's  favoured  faces  round,  and  my  bairnies  by 

my  knee; 
And  the  little  things  they  smile  when  they  see  my  happy 

look, 
But  they  dinna  ken  I'm  thinking  of  my  ain  countrie ! 

O,  weary,  weary  on  my  ain  countrie  ! 

O,  weary,  weary  on  thee,  my  auld  countrie ! 

I  wouldna  grudge  the  brawest  book  in  a'  my  librarie. 

To  spend  in  thee  this  very  night,  my  ain  countrie ! 

O,  there's  gear  in  foreign  lands,  and  there's  goods  on 

foreign  strands. 
And  there's  power  in  foreign  hands,  for  the  bold  and  the 

free; 
And  there's  chances  o'er  the  earth,  both  for  genius  and  for 

worth, 
Which  fitly  may  set  forth  from  their  ain  countrie ! 


10  MV  AIN   COUNTIUE. 

But  when  we've  done  our  best,  and  obeyed  life's  behest, 
And  tried  the  worst  and  best  that  the  world  has  to  gie; 
We  cannot  be  at  rest,  when  we  think  of  days  that's  past, 
But  maun  aj'e  return  at  last  to  our  ain  countrie ! 

O,  weary,  weary  on  thee,  my  ain  countrie  ! 

O,  mony  blessings  on  thee,  my  auld  countrie ! 

But  the  coach  is  at  the  door,  and  the  boat  rows  on  the  sea, 

That  shall  carry  me  once  more  to  my  ain  countrie ! 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  NOVEL   READER. 


I  WAS  standing,  not  a  few  evenings  back,  in  the  shop  of 
the  keeper  of  one  of  our  circulating  libraries,  when  a 
young  girl  entered  in  search  of  a  volume.  She  was 
young,  pretty,  and  dressed  with  some  degree  of  preten- 
sion, yet  in  a  fashion  which  beseemed  a  modest  in- 
dustrious girl.  "  1  want  the  '  Scots  Worthies.' "  "  It's 
not  in,  Ma'am."     "  Then  give  me  the  '  Bandit's  Bride.'" 

Were  I  addicted  to  that  misty  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, or,  more  properly,  manufacture  of  high-sounding 
expressions,  so  fashionable  at  present,  I  would  say — "  In 
this  brief  dialogue  is  expressed  the  whole  philosophy  of 
novel  reading."  And  although  there  is  an  affectation  of 
profundity  in  the  phrase — an  appearance  of  grandilo- 
quence in  speaking  of  a  very  trivial  matter,  I  do  not  well 
see  how  it  can  be  mended,  and  so  must  even  take  it  for 
my  text. 

"The  Scots  Worthies  "  and' the  "Bandit's  Bride" 
contrast  somewhat  startlingly  in  their  own  nature — not  iu 
the  estimation  of  your  novel  reader.    Coleridge  has  some- 
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where  called  novel  reading  an  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
analogous  to  the  exercise  of  the  body,  which  is  taken  by 
swinging  on  a  gate.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  epium-eating 
and  dreaming.  The  mind  is  placed  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive passively  a  succession  of  vague  pleasurable  impres- 
sions. This  effect  may  be  produced  by  real  narrative,  as 
well  as  fiction.  Many  most  respectable  people  who  abhor 
novels,  as  much  as  they  do  cards,  read  books  of  travels, 
newspapers,  and  even  a  certain  class  of  religious  works, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  novel  readers,  committing  all  the  sin, 
and  incurring  all  the  punishment  which  arises  out  of  the 
practice — the  effect  following  the  cause.  It  is  thus  that 
the  "  Scots  Worthies  "  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  fancy, 
as  well  as  a  volume  of  Francis  Lathom,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  stimulus-seeker,  these  may  be  convertible 
terms.* 

Every  body  decries  novel-reading ;  every  body  is 
ashamed  to  be  caught  in  the  fact.  Every  body  reads,  to- 
be-sure,  the  last  new  novel  (and,  now-a-daj^s,  it  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  its  predecessor  with  portentous  rapidity); 
but  that  is  merely  because  it  is  theme  of  general  conver- 
sation, or  because  it  really  is  a  work  of  genius,  or  because 
it  illustrates  an  interesting  period  of  history.  Any  reason 
is  assigned,  but  the  true  one,  which  is,  that  novel-reading. 


*  Perhaps  the  perusal  of  the  Scots  Worthies  may  have  been  an  act 
of  self-imposed  penance.  All  young  people  are  accustomed  to  hear 
novel-reading  denounced,  and  to  feel  a  half  consciousness  of  doing 
wrong  while  they  indulge  in  it.  Methought  there  was  a  tone  in  the 
voice  of  the  fair  querist,  as  if  she  had  experienced  a  sense  of  relief 
when  told  the  "  Scots  Worthies  "  was  not  in. 
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especially  when  one  is  alone  of  a  winter  evening,  with 
one's  feet  on  the  fender,  before  a  clear  burning  fire,  is  a 
most  delightful  mode  of  dreaming  awake.  It  is  as  it  were 
magnetising  the  mind — submitting  it  to  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  those  voluptuous  emotions  are  ex- 
cited in  the  body  which  carry  the  mind  captive  through 
the  portal  of  mysterious  dreams  into  a  false  and  fleeting 
elysium, 

I  have  long  outlived  this  weakness — this  shame,  true 
or  false.  In  the  very  title  of  these  confessions  I  have 
"  owned  the  soft  impeachment "  others  are  so  anxious  to 
repel.  Having,  unlike  honest  Dogberry,  "  the  gift  of 
reading  and  writing,"  I  have  not,  like  him,  wasted  my 
time  vainly  invoking  the  aid  of  an  absent  friend,  but  have 
boldly  proceeded  to  "  write  myself  down  an  ass."  By 
this  magnanimous  effort,  I  secure  an  immense  advantage. 
I  enrol  myself  in  the  corps  of  the  English  Opium  Eater, 
the  Hypochondriac,  and  other  great  men  of  the  class  of 
confessors.  Like  them  Fmay  obtain  the  reputation  of  genius 
for  telling  what  nobody  has  told  before,  not  because  it  was 
difficult,  but  because  no  one  could  be  found  so  devoid  of 
honest  shame  as  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  own 
weakness.  Like  them  I  may  obtain  the  credit  of  a  penitent, 
not  by  sorrowing  for  my  shortcomings,  but  by  living  them 
over  again  in  fancy  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  fresh  offence, 
and  by  tricking  them  out  in  the  fairest  colours  to  the  eye 
of  the  world.  I  may  be  original  at  a  cheap  jexpense  of 
brain,  and  do  public  penance,  wearing  my  white  sheet 
with  the  heart  and  air  of  a  coquette. 

B 
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I  confess,  then — to  proceed  in  the  tone  of  demure, 
laudatory,  self-condemnation — that  I  have  sinned  im- 
measurably, times  without  number,  in  the  matter  of  novels. 
Gray  and  Bridget  Elia,  of  all  sinners  of  this  class,  seem  to 
have  approached  nearest  to  the  magnitude  of  my  offences, 
but  even  they  are  faint  prototypes  of  my  guilty  self.  The 
misdeeeds  of  the  latter  are  recorded  by  that  grave  master 
of  exaggeration,  her  ever-lamented  brother;  and  the  former 
restricts  his  wish  to  "  lying  on  a  sofa  all  day  reading  eter- 
nal new  novels  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  This  shows 
some  power  of  selection — some  remaining  barrier  of 
exclusiveness.  But  I  have  neither  stint  nor  stay.  My 
ardour  for  novels  is  as  indiscriminating  as  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  which  Malcolm  accused  himself  to  Macduff:  it  is 
insatiable  as  the  appetite  which  animated  the  "  vast  un- 
hide-bound  corps  "  of  Milton's  death.  I  could  read  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  of  Colburn's  volumes  a-day,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  and  commence  the  next 
annual  revolution  as  hungry  for  new  novels  as  I  began  the 
last.  When  Scott,  Fielding,  Austen  run  out,  I  can  put 
up  with  Cumberland,  Lathom,  and  the  nameless  author 
of  ''  Orlando,  or  a  Summer  by  the  Sea."  I  do  not  reject 
"  Inheritance,"  and  I  gulp  down  "  Miserrimus,"  and  even 
the  "  Three  Perils  of  Man."  Miss  Martineau  is  not  too 
dry,  nor  the  Doctor  too  nauseous. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this  is  no  natural  or 
healthy,  but  a  false  or  canine  appetite.  I  do  not  read  as 
a  hale  robustious  John  Bull  swallows  his  slice  after  slice 
of  roast  beef,  with  discrimination  and  a  relish,  but    as 
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some  wretch,  at  once  bloated  and  emaciated,  pours  down 
his  blue  ruin.  The  privation  of  novels  is  fearful,  it  leaves 
my  mind  a  vacuum — a  dark  chaotic  void.  I  am  sensible 
-of  existence,  not  because  I  think,  but  because  I  am 
stirred,  ever  and  anon,  by  a  vague  and  faint  consciousness 
— a  faint  attempt  to  think — a  craving  to  be  fed  with  the 
thoughts  of  others,  gnawing  and  tearing  like  the  serpents 
springing  from  the  body  of  Zohawk,  which  fed  in  his  brain 
when  other  victims  were  withheld.  And  then  the  food 
when  procured  only  soothes  for  a  moment;  it  neither 
pleases  nor  invigorates.  All  kinds  and  qualities  seem 
nearly  alike  insipid  to  the  jaded  palate.  Nay,  sometimes 
they  may  be  positively  nauseous,  yet  the  craving  void 
within  forces  me  to  read  on  and  on.  I  could  desist  from 
sheer  weariness,  but  my  inanition  is  as  great  as  ever.  I 
stumble  along  through  the  loose  and  arid  sand  of  the  shif- 
ting desert,  like  an  over-tasked  horse. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  novel  reading  to  super- 
induce this  state  of  mind  that  renders  it  dangerous. 
•'  Increase  of  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
No  man,  "  nor  woman  either,"  ever  read  one  novel 
without  wishing  to  read  a  second,  nor  the  second  without 
wishing  to  read  two  more.  The  first  act  of  submitting  to 
their  influence  affords  exquisite  delight.  The  mind  is 
borne  along  without  exertion  or  volition,  and  the 
wheels  of  its  chariot  are  its  own  pleasurable  impulses. 
As  it  hurries  on  from  event  to  event,  delighted  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  phantasraagorical  pictures,  to  the 
beauties  of  which  it  is  rendered  more  susceptible  by  the 
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intoxication  of  its  passions  awakened  by  sympathy,  its 
happiness  differs  in  intensity  more  than  in  kind  from  that 
whicli  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  experienced  when 
whirled  rapidly  along  in  a  coach.  By  the  application  of 
a  new  novel  this  delicious  series  of  emotions  may  be  re- 
peated with  variations  times  without  number.  But,  as  is 
the  case  with  habitual  voluptuaries  of  all  kinds,  the  sense 
of  pleasure  begins  at  last  to  grow  dull  and  rigid — the  ex- 
ercise of  the  fancy  to  become  more  mechanical — and  yet 
the  craving  for  stimulants  to  become  greater  as  their 
power  to  excite  grows  less.  The  varieties  of  fiction  have 
been  exhausted ;  we  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and 
the  slightest  hint  informs  us  of  what  is  coming.  To  our 
jaded  eyes  the  coloured  glass  of  imagination  is  dim.  We 
feel  at  every  moment  the  hollow  unsubstantial  nature  of 
fiction.  We  move  in  a  vacuum,  across  which  flit  colour- 
less and  essenceless  beings.  And  j'et  such  is  the  utter 
prostration  of  will,  that  although  self-banned  in  this  uni- 
verse of  death,  we  cannot  break  the  spell  and  restore 
ourselves  to  the  living  and  breathing  world  beyond. 

-  Yes !  the  relaxation — the  prostration  of  will  is  the  bane- 
ful effect  of  habitual  indulgence  in  novel  reading,  and  on 
this  account  alone  it  is  mischievous.  It  is  not  true  that 
many  novels  are  immoral.  All  imaginative  literature  is 
parisitical — it  is  a  plant  springing,  not  from  the  soil  of  the 
mind,  but  from  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  moralitj'^  which 
bourgeon  there.  It  takes  its  sap  and  colouring  from  that 
of  the  age:  an  immoral  age  has  an  immoral  literature;  an 
immoral  literature  never  made  an  immoral  age.     From 
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licentious  ancestors  we  have  inherited  some  licentious 
novels,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  Addressed  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  a  race  which  has  passed 
away,  they  speak  coldly  to  that  which  now  lives.  They 
are  scanned  only  by  the  cool  and  curious  inquirers  into 
the  modifications  of  thought  and  feeling  which  character- 
ised past  ages.  Again,  it  is  not  true  that  novels  are 
dangerous  by  teaching  the  young  to  see  life  under  false 
colours,  by  unfitting  them  to  encounter  its  realities.  There 
never  was  but  one  Don  Quixote  :  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
was  a  counterfeit.  It  is  the  doom,  I  might  as  well  say 
the  privilege  of  humanity,  to  mistake  the  world  at  first,  and 
to  correct  its  error  by  repeated  observation  and  experience. 
The  rose-hues  cast  over  reality  by  the  light  of  imagina- 
tion, are  not  more  lasting,  and  not  so  dangerous  as  those 
cast  over  it  by  passion.  By  awakening  sentiment,  we  bring 
into  action  principle,  which  balances  mere  passion;  which 
invigorates  the  mind,  and  gives  it  a  wider  range ;  which 
curtails  the  dawn  of  delusion,  and  ennobles  the  noontide 
of  mature  manhood. 

Again  I  repeat  it,  the  only  danger  in  novel  reading  is, 
that  the  habit  may  so  gain  upon  the  mind  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  that  vigorous  and  continuous  action  of  the 
will  which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its  health 
and  happiness.  The  victim  of  this  malady  (Jiaud  ignari 
loquimiii')  learns  by  degrees  to  allow  all  real  business  to 
lie  over  and  accumulate,  while  he  indulges  himself,  hour 
after  hour,  in  his  delicious  reveries — for  we  can  call  such 
reading  no  better.  Men  belonging  to  the  learned  pro- 
b2 
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fessions,  (who  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this 
illness)  have  been  known  to  defer  the  most  important 
and  lucrative  employment  to  its  indulgence.  Females 
of  easy  fortune,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  such  as 
move  in  that  circle  of  society,  admission  into  which  is 
understood  to  pre-suppose  the  possession  of  an  easy  for- 
tune, are  also  frequent  victims  of  the  disease;  and  a  case 
is  even  recorded  of  a  female,  whose  child  falling  into  the 
fire  while  she  was  indulging  in  all  the  luxury  of  senti- 
mental wo,  elicited  by  its  screams  no  other  remark  from 
its  mother,  than  a  peevish  exclamation  that  she  could  not 
get  reading  for  its  squalling. 

These,  then,  are  the  direct  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease when  at  the  worst: — First,  an  inordinate  and  indis- 
criminate appetite  for  fictitious  narratives,  with  a  languid 
relish  for  them;  Second,  a  lassitude  indisposing  to,  or,  more 
properly,  rendering  unfit  for,  every  other  exertion.  But 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  co-operation  of  these  two 
symptoms  speedily  place  the  patient,  superinduce  in  a 
very  brief  period  an  immense  number  of  secondary  or 
complex  symptoms.  First  come  debts  and  duns,  both  for 
money  not  paid  and  engagements  not  performed.  Then 
succeed  personal  discomfort,  and  inability  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  what  he  wants.  Next  follow  testiness,  peevishness, 
irritation,  crossness,  and  anger;  at  first  in  a  gradually 
ascending  scale,  but  subsequently  in  an  ad  libitum,  frisk- 
ing about  through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  The  com- 
bined influence  of  these  visitations,  break,  in][the  long  run, 
the  constitutional  stamen  of  the  victim,  and  hurry  him 
most  uncomfortably  to  a  premature  grave. 
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The  facilities  afforded  by  the  arrangements  of  modern 
European  society,  for  contracting  the  habit  which  never 
fails  to  bring  on  this  disease,  are  terrific.  You  cannot 
pass  through  the  most  insignificant  burgh  without  encoun- 
tering two  or  more  circulating-  libraries.  Even  at  that 
season,  when  the  migratory  habits  of  our  citizens  carry 
them  to  the  thinly-peopled  sea  beach,  temptation  pursues 
them.  Formerly  the  insatiable  consumers  of  fiction 
were  contented  with  carrying  a  small  stock  with  them  in 
a  box,  which  was  replenished  at  long  intervals,  and  con- 
veyed backwards  and  forwards  by  the  tedious  medium  of 
a  carrier's  cart.  But  now  novel-depots  are  formed,  during 
the  summer  months,  at  the  pettiest  cluster  of  houses  on 
the  sea-coast,  by  the  enterprising  circulating  librarians  of 
our  larger  towns.  They  remind  us  of  so  many  branch 
banks  of  imagination.  But  their  consequences  are  fatal: 
they  counteract  to  a  fearful  extent  the  bracing  effects  of 
sea-bathing.  These  e  very-where-occurring  ministers  to 
disease,  can  only  be  paralelled  by  the  opium  houses  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  gin  shops  of  London.  A  philo- 
sophical government  would  be  alike  anxious  to  subject  the 
whole  three  to  the  control  of  an  efficient  police. 

Turning  from  the  diagnosis  of  any  disease,  the  first 
question  with  any  intelligent  and  benevolent  mind  is  how 
its  malevolent  effects  may  be  obviated.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion, in  the  solution  of  which  almost  every  person  is  inter- 
ested, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  happily  consti- 
tuted individuals,  none  have  been  found  exempt  from 
contagion.      Milton  is  a  noble   instance  of  the  powers 
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which  minds  of  this  high  order  of  healthiness  possess  of 
turning  every  thing  to  aliment.  As  was  fabled  of 
Mithridates,  they  feed  on  poisons,  and  grow  lusty  on  this 
strange  fare.  Milton,  we  arc  told,  was  in  his  day  a  huge 
devGurer  of  novels,  and  not  novels  of  that  cheese-cake, 
puff-paste  dimensions  and  substance  which  we  find  among 
the  moderns,  but  the  good  old  huge,  substantial,  long- 
winded  folios  of  Scuderi  and  others.  This  crude  food, 
which  in  a  Quixote  produced  flatulence  and  deranged 
the  action  of  the  whole  system,  served,  in  a  Milton,  only 
to  generate  gas  sufiicient  to  swell  his  poetical  balloon  * 
for  its  long  and  sustained  flight. 

There  are  few,  however,  who  possess  Milton's  strength 
of  stomach.  Poor  Gray  fell  a  victim  to  the  diet  he  so 
delighted  in.  With  all  his  learning  and  with  all  his  genius 
his  works  are  condensed  into  a  very  small  volume,  and 
among  them  there  is  onl}'-  one  churchyard  elegy. 

To  proceed  with  what  a  Scottish  clergyman  would  call 
the  "  improvement "  of  our  subject,  we  have  to  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  in  this  malady,  as  in  every  other, 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Now,  novel  reading  is  in 
this  respect  like  love,  (and  not  in  this  alone,  for  these 
teasing  and  impertinent  diseases  have  manj-  points  in  com- 
mon,) that  it  rarelj^,  if  ever,  attacks  persons  in  active 
employment.  One  great  source  of  security,  therefore,  is 
for  the  individual  to  choose  a  profession  which  leaves  him 
little  time  to  acquire  the  pernicious  habit.     Man  is,  in  the 

*  Vide  Peter  Bell. 
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rule,  born  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and, 
therefore,  the  unhealthy  professions  are  comparatively 
few.  The  most  dangerous  are  what  are  called  the  learned 
professions,  and  the  trades  of  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  sempstresses.  Lawyers  who  have  regular  employ- 
ment may  be  considered  comparatively  safe;  but  briefless 
barristers  are  eminently  liable  to  contagion.  This  latter 
fact  I  advance,  partly  from  personal  experience,  and 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  That  gentleman  assures  me  that 
the  demand  for  novels  from  the  splendid  library  of  that 
body,  is,  to  the  demand  for  all  other  kind  of  works,  as 
twenty  to  one.  Clergymen  are  frequently  martyrs 
to  this  disease.  In  country  clergymen,  the  want  of 
convenient  access  to  books  has  sometimes  been  found 
to  operate  as  a  cure,  driving  the  patient,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  to  the  wholesome  occupations  of  hunting, 
fishing,  or  tilling  the  ground.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
disease,  dammed  up  in  one  form,  has  burst  out  with  fear- 
ful energy  in  another.  Of  this,  the  monomania  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cargill  regarding  the  Holy  Land,  as  narrated 
in  St.  Ronan's  Well,  is  a  striking  instance.  The  same 
effect  has  been  known  to  be  produced  even  amid  a  re- 
dundancy of  books,  by  a  constitutional  tendency  to  the 
observation  of  professional  decencies.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  Jacob  Behmen 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  this 
disease  over  a  shoemaker ;  while  the  pretty  little  semps- 
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tress  who  was  equally  willing  to  put  up  with  the  "  Scots 
Worthies"  or  the  "  Bandit's  Bride,"  will  be  allowed  to 
be  pretty  far  gone.  The  only  recipe  we  can  give  for  the 
prevention  of  this  malady,  is  to  eschew  those  professions 
which  most  expose  to  its  attacks.  But  even  amongst  the 
unhealthy  professions  we  have  known  many  individuals 
make  miraculous  escapes.  One  worthy  clergyman  has, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  recovered  after  the  premonitory 
symptoms  had  shown  themselves  to  an  alarming  extent, 
by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  his  ploughman.  Among  the 
gentler  sex  I  have  generally  found  matrimony  the  best 
preventative,  and  have  sometimes,  not  always,  found  it 
operate  as  a  cure  even  in  very  desperate  cases. 

In  regard  to  remedies,  this  disease,  as  being  one  of  the 
class  in  which  "  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself,"  is 
rarely  cured.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  universal,  but 
few  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the  applica- 
tion.    It  is  simply  the  cold  bath  and  hard  work. 

I  speak  with  the  more  confidence  on  this  subject,  that 
I  can  show  in  my  own  history  how  far  dogged  persever- 
ance can  go  towards  effecting  a  cure.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  height  to  which  my  craving  had  reached. 
Six  volumes  every  twenty-four  hours  was  the  least  that 
would  satisfy  me.  De  Quincey's  most  bouncing  dose  of 
laudanum  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  this.  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  fertile  though  they  be  in  novels, 
were  found  inadequate  to  supply  my  insatiable  appetite. 
All  my  cotemporaries  having  been  exhausted,  and  their 
predecessors  ransacked,  back  so  far  as  the  amatory  prose 
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epic  of  Longus,  I  threw  myself,  with  the  famine  of  a  meagre 
wolf,  upon  travels.  The  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Amazons 
were  unable  to  quench  my  thirst  after  narrative.  The 
Zahara,  the  Lianas  were  not  too  dry  a  morsel  for  me. 
All  the  ice  and  snow  of  Ross  and  Parry  were  inadequate 
to  cool  my  fever.  Dendera  was  swallowed,  and  Ele- 
phanta  on  the  top  of  it.  Still  my  rabid  hunger  gnawed 
my  entrails,  and  I  had  no  other  resource  left  than  to 
go  over  the  ground  again  I  had  traversed  before. 
I  attempted  to  suck  the  dry  pages  from  which  I  had 
already  extracted  the  moisture,  as  you  may  see  a  dog 
mumbling  on  a  hot  summer  day  the  bone,  half-calcined 
by  the  heat,  which  he  hid  a  month  before. 

My  case  was,  to  all  appearance,  desperate.  It  was  no 
sudden,  fever-like  access.  No  :  the  fatal  malady  had 
been  growing  upon  me  from  boyhood.  In  very  early  life 
I  had  been  entrapped  into  a  circulating  library,  and  hav- 
ing once  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  it.  Though  strictly  watched,  I  read  in  the  hay-loft, 
and  on  holidays  by  the  banks  of  some  distant  stream. 
When  sent  to  college  the  reins  of  discipline  were  relaxed, 
and  I  read  perpetually,  especially  in  the  mathematical 
class.  At  last  the  morbid  affection  reached  the  tremen- 
dous crisis  above-mentioned.  Had  nature  not  bestowed 
on  me  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  I  must  have'perished. 

It  would  be  unavailing,  as  it  would  be  harrowing,  to 
detail  the  pangs  I  suffered,  in  the  first  attempts  to  wean 
myself  from  the  indulgences  to  which  I  had  been  so 
long   accustomed.       Suffice  it  to  say,    that  by  dint  of 
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perseverance,  after  many  relapses,  I  succeeded  to  this 
extent.  I  can  now  pass  thirty  days  without  seeing  a 
novel :  to  that  extent  my  power  of  abstaining  reaches. 
But  when  I  can  endure  the  want  no  longer,  it  is  not  one 
novel,  nor  more  than  one,  if  administered  in  driblets  of 
volume  by  volume,  that  can  suffice  me.  I  must  have  a 
glut.  I  lock  myself  up  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  with 
four  of  the  last  and  best  novels.  The  windo  ws  arc 
closed,  and  a  stock  of  candles,  to  burn  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  placed  upon  a  table  by  my  bedside.  The  novels 
are  placed  there  also.  I  lay  myself  down,  and  touch 
first  the  outside  of  one  volume,  then  of  another.  I  eye 
their  bulk ;  I  poise  them  one  by  one  in  my  hands ;  I 
turn  over  the  leaves  rapidly.  I  then  make  my  selection, 
and  from  that  moment  read  remorselessly  on  and  on.  As 
I  reach  the  close  of  the  twelfth  volume,  I  am  sensible 
that  my  faculty  of  attention  has  been  stretched  to  the 
utmost.  The  book  slides  from  my  hand,  I  extinguish  the 
candle,  and  am  instantly  wrapped  in  a  sleep  as  long  and 
profound  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Don  Cleofas  after 
his  night  ramble  through  Madrid  with  the  Devil  on  Sticks. 
What  chance  has  any  one  puny  writer  of  novels  of 
finding  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  can  devour  the 
labours  of  his  craft  by  the  gross  ?  As  for  Annuals,  I  can 
no  more  take  an  interest  in  them  than  in  a  single  grain 
of  sand  from  the  sea  shore;  although  I  have  now  condes- 
cended to  trace  these,  my  confessions,  for  the  pages  of 
one  of  these  trifles. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CURIOSITY. 


BY  JAMES  HOGG. 


In  an  article  in  a  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  circumstance  is 
mentioned  which,  psychologically  speaking,  is  highly 
remarkable.  It  is  as  follows : — Seven  individuals  dine 
together,  when  one  of  them,  who  was  seldom  in  the  habit 
of  speaking,  suddenly  opens  his  mouth,  and  relates,  at 
great  length,  an  anecdote  which  one  Humphries  told  him. 
Next  day,  the  six  listeners,  on  comparing  notes,  are 
astonished  to  find  that  not  one  of  them  can  tell  what  the 
story  was  about.  The  same  party  meet  again,  the  story- 
teller once  more  relates  his  anecdote,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  result  upon  the  six  is  the  same.  They  all  heard  it, 
yet  none  of  them  can  give  the  slightest  idea  of  its  nature: 
they  can  recollect  nothing  but  the  words  Humphries  told 
me,  with  which  the  speaker  always  commenced  his  story. 
This  relation  may  appear  strange,  and,  very  likely,  is  the 
mere  coinage  of  the  author's  brain,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  a  good  magazine  article.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do 
not  look  on  the  fact  which  it  communicates  as  of  so  very 
unprecedented  a  nature  as  to  be  incredible;  for  a  circum- 
stance within  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  which  I  was 
one  of  the  parties,  is  not  a  whit  less  strange,  and  yet,  in 
every  respect,  equally  incapable  of  explanation  upon  any 
known  principle. 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  John 
Bland,  a  respectable  merchant  in  Glasgow.  The  com- 
pany, besides  the  landlord  and  myself,  consisted  of  Mr. 
Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Free  Press,  Mr.  Henderson,  Portrait 
Painter,  Mr.  Robert  Maxwell,  Mr.  Reid,  Merchant,  and 
another  individual  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect. 
In  all  there  were  seven  of  us.  Mr.  Bland,  being  a 
bachelor,  did  not  keep  house,  but  lodged  with  one 
Mrs.  Haliburton,  a  respectable  widow  lady  in  Union- 
Street.  We  sat  down  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock  precisely, 
and  the  company  was  arranged  in  this  manner, — Mr. 
Bland  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Mr.  Bennet  at  the  foot ; 
the  side  of  the  table,  to  the  chairman's  right,  was  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Reid;  that  to  his  left  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  myself,  and  the  individual  already  referred  to, 
who  sat  between  us.  The  conversation,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  company  consisting  principally  of  bachelors, 
and  intimately  known  to  each  other,  was  of  the  most  gay, 
pleasant,  rattling  description;  the  gentleman  who  sat 
between  Mr.  Maxwell  and  myself  being  particularly  good 
humoured  and  facetious,  and  keeping  us  all  in  a  roar  with 
well  directed  sallies  of  wit.     We  broke  up  early — I  think 
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about  half-past  eight  o'clock;  and,  having  some  letters  to 
write,  I  went  home  for  that  purpose,  and  retired  to  bed  at 
eleven.  On  awaking  next  morning,  I  reflected  with  pleasure 
on  the  pleasant  evening  I  had  spent,  and  was  particularly 
struck  vnth  the  recollection  of  the  many  ludicrous  things 
which  were  said  by  the  above  gentleman;  but  somehow, 
although  I  was  intimate  with  him,  I  could  not  bring  his 
name  to  my  memory.  This,  however,  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  me  at  the  moment,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
soon  should  be  able  to  recollect  it.  I  got  up,  dressed 
myself,  and  took  breakfast;  but  just  as  I  was  finishing 
this  meal,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  made  his 
appearance. 

"  You  will  think  this  visit  an  early  one,"  said  he,  "  and 
the  purpose  of  it  exceedingly  foolish;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
have  been  torturing  my  brain  since  six  o'clock  this  morning 
to  get  at  the  name  of  the  individual  who  sat  between  us 
yesterday  at  dinner.  He  is  well  known  to  me;  I  have 
spoken  to  him  frequently,  and  met  him  at  parties,  and  yet 
I  cannot  for  my  life  say  who  he  is.  I  know  you  will  laugh 
at  me,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  determined  to  know  the 
man's  name,  and  so  you  must  help  me  to  it." 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  what  he  said,  nor  was 
he  less  so  when  I  mentioned  that  that  very  subject  had 
been  also  engrossing  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  was  precisely 
in  the  same  dilemma.  "  It  is  most  singular,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  should  both  forget  the  name  of  this  person.  I 
must  ask  Bland  the  first  time  I  see  him."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  house. 
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The  same  forenoon,  going  along  Argyle-Street  on 
some  business,  I  met  Mr.  Bennet.  "  By  the  bye,"  said 
he,  "  what  do  you  call  the  gentleman  who  sat  between 
you  and  Mr.  Maxwell?  I  know  him  very  well,  but, 
somehow,  I  have  forgotten  his  name."  I  then  mentioned 
what  had  occurred  to  Mr.  IMaxwell  and  myself,  and  he 
was,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  circumstance. 

This  curious  affair  made  such  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else;  and  with  the  view  of 
solving,  if  possible,  the  enigma,  I  went  immediately  after 
dinner  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Reid,  whom  I  found  seated  at 
his  fireside  discussing  a  tumbler  of  brandy  toddy  along 
with  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Reid  asked  me  to  join  them, 
to  which  I  readily  assented;  and  a  tumbler  having  been  set 
before  me,  the  liquor  prepared,  and  the  healths  of  the  two 
gentlemen  drunk,  I  told  them  honestly  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  not  forgetting  to  mention  what  had  taken  place 
upon  the  subject  betM'een  Maxwell,  Bennet,  and  myself. 
In  making  this  communication,  1  fully  expected  to  have 
been  heartily  laughed  at,  but  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  they  both  looked  at  me,  then  at  each  other, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Reid  seriously,  "  that  you  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  sat  next 
you  T'     I  assured  him  it  was  so. 

"  And  that  both  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Maxwell  are  in  the 
same  predicament'?"     I  repeated  my  assurance. 

"  You  have  met  with  the  person  before?"  said  he. 
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"  Several  times." 

"  And  are  acquainted  with  him?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  do  Maxwell  and  Bennet  say  that  they  have  met 
him  before  and  are  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

"  They  both  say  so." 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
event  that  ever  happened.  Henderson  and  I  have  just 
been  marvelling  at,  and  discussing  this  very  subject.  It 
has  been  running  in  our  heads  this  whole  day,  and  has 
puzzled  us  beyond  imagination.  In  fact,  Henderson  came 
here  on  the  very  same  errand  as  yourself.  Both  he  and  I 
have  met  with  this  person  before:  we  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  at  least  such  is  our  impression,  and 
yet,  who  he  is,  where  he  is  from,  and  what  his  name  may 
be,  the  Lord  only  knows !     It  is  most  amazing." 

The  interest  of  the  case  was  now  increased  beyond 
measure.  That  one  individual  might  forget  the  name  of 
another,  whom  he  notwithstanding  knew  well,  was  in  itself 
possible  enough:  that  two  might  do  so  was  not  incredible, 
but  that  the  name  should  slip  through  the  memories  of  five, 
seemed  as  unlikely  and  miraculous,  as  that  a  camel  should 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  It  struck  us  exceedingly: 
there  was  no  way  by  which  it  could  be  rationally  accounted 
for,  and  it  was  agitated  by  us  all  with  a  feeling  of  strange 
and  painful  anxiety.  To  unravel  the  mystery  was  now 
an  object  of  paramount  importance:  to  solve  this  riddle, 
more  enigmatical  and  perplexing  than  that  of  the  sphinx, 
became  imperative;  and  we  all  sallied  forth  to  the  lodg- 
c2 
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ings  of  Mr.  Bland,  not  doubting  that,  as  he  was  the 
person  by  whom  the  individual  had  been  invited,  he  must 
needs  know  all  about  him.  On  entering  Mr.  Bland's 
dining  room,  we  found  not  him  only,  but  Messrs.  Maxwell 
and  Bennet.  The  trio  were  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea,  and 
the  room  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco,  Bland  being  a  great 
smoker.  After  partaking  of  a  cup  of  the  wholesome 
beverage,  Mr.  Henderson  stated  briefly  the  object  of  our 
visit,  detailed  the  incredible  anxiety  which  we  felt  to 
fathom  the  mystery,  commented  on  its  strange  character, 
and,  in  conclusion,  asked  the  name  of  the  remarkable 
individual  who  had  set  us  all  by  the  ears.  But  how  much 
was  our  astonishment  increased  when  Bland  gave  us  to 
know  that  he  was  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as 
ourselves.  The  man's  name  was  to  him  as  inscrutable  as 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  he  could  throw  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  subject.  He  informed  us  that  INIessrs. 
Bennet  and  Maxwell  had  come  on  the  very  business,  and 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  had  been  exerting  his  facul- 
ties to  no  purpose  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  which  had  been 
to  him  a  source  of  inconceivable  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity. I  then  ventured  to  inquire  if  he  had  invited  the 
individual  orally,  or  by  letter,  because,  in  the  latter  case, 
he  would  probably  receive  a  wTitten  answer,  which  would 
necessarily  contain  the  author's  name;  and  which  document, 
if  he  had  it  still  in  his  possession,  would  set  the  business 
at  rest.  "  Bless  me,"  said  he,  "  I  never  thought  of  that, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  it;  for  I  did  write  him 
a  note  the  dav  before  vesterdav,  and  he  sent  me  a  written 
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reply,  which  I  believe  I  have  got  in  my  pocket."  And, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  breeches'  pocket,  he  brought  out 
a  card,  written  on  fine  wove  gilt-edged  paper,  sealed  with 
perfiimed  blue  sealing-wax,  the  seal  bearing  the  impression 
of  a  snake,  and  the  motto  unguis  in  herba.  Its  contents 
were  as  follow: — 

Dear  Bland, 

I  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow. 

Yours  truly " 

There  was  no  name  to  it — Bland  had  unfortunately  torn 
away  the  portion  of  the  card  which  contained  the  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  cigar.  We  were  thunder- 
struck. To  have  the  cup  of  bliss  dashed  from  our  lips, 
when  in  the  point  of  enjoying  it,  was  horrible,  and  we  all 
cursed  our  unlucky  stars,  and  wondered  more  and  more. 

Such  facts  seem  so  incredible  that  I  am  afraid  to  state 
any  others  connected  with  this  strange  affair,  lest  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  should  be  called  in  question.  Truth, 
however,  compels  me  to  mention  that  the  hand-writing  of 
the  note  was  familiar  to  us  all.  We  had  seen  it  before, 
and  at  once  recognised  it  as  that  of  the  man  without  a 
name.  This  added  still  more  to  the  singularity  of  this 
most  singular  business;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  land- 
lady had  forgotten  the  person's  name,  although  she 
admitted  that  it  was  once  familiar  to  her,  and  that  he  had 
formerly  been  in  her  house  dining  with  Mr.  Bland. 
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Several  j-ears  have  elapsed  since  the  events  above  re- 
corded took  place,  and  no  circumstance  has  occurred  to 
throw  light  upon  the  mystery.  How  it  is  to  be  explained 
I  know  not;  but  it  certainly  affords  a  curious  picture  of 
the  human  mind,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  psychological  curiosity  on 
record.  Probably  the  reader  may  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  giving  credit  to  so  extraordinary  and  apparently 
absurd  a  narrative;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  myself, 
did  I  encounter  such  a  story  in  my  reading,  be  strongly 
tempted  to  set  it  down  as  the  idle  fiction  of  some  ingenious 
brain;  but  of  its  truth  I  can  speak  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  parties  to  the 
case  are  also  willing  to  give  their  unequivocal  testimony 
in  its  behalf.  My  own  impression  is,  that  there  is  yet 
much  to  learn  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — that  we  are 
only  on  the  threshold  of  mental  science,  and  that  a  time 
will  yet  arrive  when  the  causes  of  such  phenomena  as  the 
above  will  be  made  perfectly  manifest.  At  present  the 
public,  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
deny  them  altogether,  for  the  same  reason  that  Alexander 
cut  asunder  the  gordian  knot,  the  disentanglement  of  which 
baffled  all  his  efforts.  People  have  hitherto  laughed  at 
animal  magnetism,  metallic  tractors,  and  homoeopathy  in 
the  face  of  facts  brought  forward  and  attested  bj^  some  of 
the  ablest  scientific  men  in  Europe.  In  the  same  way, 
the  above  statement  will  probably  be  ridiculed,  and  treated 
as  a  fiction  ;  and  not  unlikely  those  who  bear  evidence  of 
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its  truth  be  reviled  as    having-  palmed   a  preposterous 
fabrication  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

The  only  thing  I  can  recollect  about  the  mj^sterious 
character  vi^as,  that  he  could  grunt  like  a  pig,  and  was  a 
capital  mimic  and  ventriloquist.  Perhaps  this  may  lead  to 
a  discovery  of  his  identity. 

[We  suspect  our  talented  friend  L.  could  put  James  in 
the  way  of  finding-  out  the  Man  of  many  Faces,  by  whom 
he  and  his  companions  in  conviviality  have  been  so  mor- 
tally mystified. — Ed.] 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS. 


BY  JOHN  GALT. 


Portents  and  omens  of  disastrous  sign 
Announced  that  Rome  had  enter'd  her  decline: 
Her  fortune  full,  presag'd  decrease  and  wane — 
Her  ebb — the  reflux  of  imperial  reign. 

Revolt  and  mutiny,  a  nearing  war 
Troubling  the  wise,  resounded  from  afar; 
While  Nature  seem'd,  with  sympathetic  throes, 
The  doom'd  partaker  of  her  final  woes. 

The  sun  was  shrouded  with  eclipse  and  gloom, 
As  if  the  world  itself  lay  in  the  tomb; 
And  pealing  thunders  of  mysterious  sound, 
Rag'd  in  the  caverns  of  the  shudd'ring  ground; 
While  in  vast  chasms  many  a  gorgeous  town, 
Shook  into  ruins,  hurl'd  in  cataracts  down: 
The  conscious  ocean  o'er  its  borders  swell'd. 
And  on  the  uplands  tidal  triumphs  held; 
While  nameless  pestilence,  unseen,  devour'd, 
And  o'er  the  earth  a  lurid  phantom  lour'd. 
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Th'  aiFrighten'cl  citizens  aghast  surveyed 
The  signs  and  prodigies,  and  trembling  said, — • 
"  Oh,  'tis  not  darkness  that  invests  the  earth. 
But  pallid  glare,  a  day  of  monstrous  birth: 
All  things  are  visible,  but  wan  they  seem, 
As  if  illumiu'd  by  some  spectral  gleam, 
That  throws  no  shadow — whence  it  comes,  no  eye 
Discerns  the  cressets  of  the  mystery. 
The  expecting  Christians  deem  it  judgment  day. 
And  wild  in  thoroughfares  perturbed  pray : 
Amazed,  the  magistrates  stand  stun'd  with  fear, 
And  stop  the  edicts,  though  alarms  they  hear." 

While  thus  in  mind  the  fearful  million  thought. 
One  passed  in  haste  with  mystic  tidings  fraught: 
•'  The  assembled  senate,"  he  exclaimed,  "  no  more 
Attempts  to  calm  the  popular  uproar; 
But  all  the  fountains  of  their  wisdom  cry, 
Now  to  the  Sybil's  Sacred  Books  apply. 
The  murmuring  streets  an  awful  throng  possess, 
Who  wait  their  advent  from  the  dread  recess, 
Where  they  enshrined  have,  since  an  olden  date, 
Lain,  the  clasp'd  oracles  of  Roman  fate." 

He  hurried  on,  but  soon  another  came 
And  cried,  "  The  victims  are  resolved  to  flame. 
Within  the  capitol,  sublime,  serene — 
The  portals  wide — the  senators  are  seen, 
Rob'd  to  receive  the  hallowed  volumes.     Lo ! 
As  to  the  coming  of  a  God  they  bow." 
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Another  harbinger  then  hast'ning  cried, — 
"  They  come!  they  come!" — the  crowd  apart  divide — 
And  reverent  kneel,  for  now  in  long  array 
The  priests  and  vestals  hold  their  silent  way. 
Amidst  them  walks,  as  innocent  as  fair, 
A  joyless  child,  in  raiment  pure  and  rare: 
A  golden  salver  on  his  head  displays 
The  treasur'd  prophecies,  but  veiled  from  gaze; 
Behind  appears  a  hoary  aged  one, 
Whose  lonely  task  is  sybil-lore  to  con. 
They  pause — the  senators  sedately  come, 
And  guide  them  in,  to  learn  the  doom  of  Rome. 
Amidst  them  now,  behold  the  pontiif  stands. 
And  book  by  book  takes  in  his  trembling  hands: 
He  turns  the  leaves,  and  to  the  consul  looks, 
And  to  the  casket  he  returns  the  books: — 
— They  all  are  blank !" — 'Twas  then  a  with'riilg  blast. 
And,  thunder-clothed,  a  dooming  demon  passed: 
While  startling  earthquakes,  and  tempestuous  air, 
Proclaira'd  the  destiny  of  Rome — "  Despair!" 
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OR  SLEDGE  PARTY  IN  POLAND  IN  1830. 


BY  FELICIEN  ABDON  WOI.SKI, 
A  POLISH  OFFICER. 


*  So  lassen  Sie  es  tms  auf  polilniache 
Art  halten  I  Kommen  Sie  nun,  untl 
Zehren  raieh  auch  auf,  und  so  gehet  es 
Dann  ■weiter  in  der  Runde  herum." 

GOETRE. 


"  I  AM  now  happy  at  last  in  having  got  every  thing 
arranged  for  the  evening,"  said  Madam  Wabinska  to  her 
daughter,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  room:  "  there 
is  nothing  wanting  for  our  kulig,  I  have  forwarned  Maciek 
in  order  that  he  may  have  his  violin  prepared.  Kuba  is 
already  waiting  with  his  bass  in  the  kitchen ;  the  table  is 
covered,  and  all  that  depends  upon  me  is  done.  Are  you 
ladies  equally  ready?  Have  you  made  every  necessary 
arrangement  in  your  departments?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mamma,"  gaily  replied  Wanda,  as  she 
kissed  her  hand  of  the  mother,  who  at  that  time  was  reclin- 
ing upon  the  sofa ;  "  we  have  done  all  that  is  necessary. 
Ulina,  the  dear  creature,  has  brought  me  her  new 
blue  bodice,  the  bodice  which  Wojtek  made  her  so  lateh' 
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a  present  of,  and  her  beautiful  Sunday  frock  also;  and,  as 
you  know,  Mamma,  she  is  exactly  my  height  and  figure, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  them  on.  Bolesia  has 
also  her  peasant  dress;  and  at  this  moment  Ulina  is 
decorating  her  hair  with  flowers — you  know  she  is  to  go 
in  the  character  of  a  betrothed." 

"  Is  Bolesia,  then,  going  to  represent  that  character 
to-night?"  said  Monsieur  Kazimierz,  as  he  threw  down  the 
newly  received  Number  of  the  Warsaw  Courier  upon 
the  table,  and  approached  the  ladies:  "  this  is  new  to  me; 
but  M'ho  is  he  that  is  going  to  play  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom?  Bronislaw  is  not  here;  for  you  know  he 
could  not  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke  to 
come  and  see  us." 

"  Merciful  heavens!"  replied  Wanda,  with  her  usual 
mirthful  innocence,  "  what  does  it  signify  to  us  who  is  to 
])lay  the  part  of  Bolesia's  intended  to-night  ?  One  is  as 
good  for  that  purpose  as  another." 

"O!  I  dare  say  it  signifies  nothing  to  you,  but  if 
Bronislaw  hear  of  it,  he  vdW  feel  piqued  at  Bolesia;  and 
the  bridegroom  of  to-night  will  have  to  go  to-morrow  to 
the  frontiers,  and  make  good  his  pretensions  with  his 
sword." 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence;  I  only  wish  we  may  have 
plenty  of  good  dancers  for  the  Mazurek,"  replied  the 
light-hearted  girl,  as  she.  danced  out  of  the  room  in  an 
extacy  of  joy. 

"  It  is  already  five  o'clock,"  said  Monsieur  Kazimierz, 
as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  "  and  I  think  our  sruests  will 
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soon  arrive;  the  sledges  are  ready,  but  I  must  see  that 
we  have  the  five  bays  put  to  our  own  one,  and  the  four 
greys  to  that  of  the  musicians." 

Monsieur  Kazimierz  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the 
cracking  of  whips,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  hung 
round  the  horses  necks,  gave  notice  of  the  arrival  in 
the  court  of  some  at  least  of  the  expected  guests.  Madam 
Wabinska,  in  accordance  with  the  Polish  custom  of  re- 
ceiving guests  at  the  door,  hastened  forward  with  her 
cousin  to  make  them  welcome. 

In  a  short  time  the  court  was  filled  with  sledges,  and 
the  saloon  with  guests.  The  ladies  were  all  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  their  villagers,  and  accompanied  with 
their  husbands,  cousins,  or  admirers,  all  likewise  dressed 
as  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Madam  Wabinska 
received  them  with  a  gladness  and  welcome  that  could 
only  come  from  the  heart,  and  had  a  compliment  ready 
for  every  lady  or  gentleman,  sometimes  upon  their 
dress,  at  other  times  on  something  else,  but  all  delivered 
with  that  grace,  which  we  can  admire  and  appreciate, 
without  being  able  to  imitate,  and  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  ladies.  The  table  was  already  covered,  and 
the  guests,  when  assembled,  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  sit  down  to  their  light  repast,  before  proceeding  farther, 
as  they  well  knew  that  Kurowo  was  not  the  end  of  their 
journey.  The  house  of  Madam  Wabinska  was  only  the 
rendezvous;  the  horses  had  ten  good  English  miles  to  travel 
further  before  they  reached  their  goal. 

Among  the  gentlemen,  who  fluttered  around  the  ladies 
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like  so  many  butterflies  around  flowers  on  a  summer  day, 
there  was  one  who,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  wore 
a  mask.  The  ladies  remarked,  that  the  voice  contained 
too  many  changes  to  be  natural;  but  his  figure  was 
splendid,  and  the  jacket  of  the  country  fitted  him  ele- 
gantly. He  was  observed  frequently  to  approach  Bolesia, 
who  appeared  as  beautiful  as  a  Polish  winter  evening, 
and  had  more  admirers  than  any  other  lady  there.  On 
approaching  her  he  would  pass  some  compliments  on  her 
dress,  or  upon  her  handsome  foot,  or  let  fall  some  half 
sentence,  which  appeared  to  be  understood  by  herself 
alone,  but  to  which  the  other  guests  paid  little  or  no 
attention. 

"  Make  haste !"  cried  the  old  judge  to  the  merry  party 
around  the  table,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every 
thing  in  the  laughter  and  mirth  which  engaged  them. 
"  Make  haste! — you  know  you  have  yet  two  good  Polish 
miles  to  journey  to-night,  and  you  have  surely  forgot," 
added  he,  as  he  cast  a  malicious  look  at  Monsieur  Kazi- 
mierz,  who  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  plate  a  leg  of 
a  turkey,  "  that  we  have  to  sup  at  Ruszkowo;  make 
haste,  then,  and  get  ready,  for  I " 

"  You  are  very  provoking,  my  dear  judge,  to  drive 
my  guests  out  of  my  house  in  this  manner,"  interrupted 
Madam  Wabinska,  on  taking  the  hand  of  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,. but  you  know,  my  kind  neighbour,  that  it  is  not 
in  your  house  that  we  intend  to  dance  la  polonaise  to- 
night, but  in  that  of  the  old  soldier,  Dombrowski's 
Colonel:  we  are  only  collecting  here,  and  as  we  intend 
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passing  the  evening  there,  it  is  time  we  were  away;  wait 
a  little,  my  good  lady,  and  we  will  oblige  you  with  a  visit 
some  evening,  when  you  least  expect  us.  Come,  come, 
ladies,  let  us  off,  and  you,  gentlemen,  lead  the  way." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  a  young  lady,  advancing  into  the 
midst  of  the  company,  who  were  preparing  to  obey  the 
old  judge. 

"  You  forget  that  you  have  not  yet  chosen  the  person 
who  is  to  play  the  part  of  '  the  betrothed,'  and  you  know 
that  it  is  a  country  wedding  that  our  kulig  represents 
to-night:  Bolesia  is  already  dressed  as  a,  young  villager 
ready  to  be  led  to  the  altar,  but  where  is  the  gentleman 
for  her?" 

"  Oh !  well,  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  she  will  be  mine," 
said  the  old  grumbler,  curling  up  his  moustache.  "  Is 
there  any  one  objects  to  that  arrangement?" 

"  No,  my  dear  judge,"  replied  the  masked  figure, 
taking  off  his  mask  and  offering  his  arm  to  '  the  be- 
trothed,' "  only  I  think  you  are  a  little  too  old  for  Bo- 
lesia." 

Conceive  the  astonishment  of  all  but  Bolesia,  on  dis- 
covering the  unmasked  face  of  Bronislaw,  the  Officer  of 
the  Second  Lancers:  she  alone  did  not  seem  to  share  in 
the  general  surprise. 

"  Let  us  be  off,"  again  cried  the  judge.  "  Let  us  be 
off',"  shouted  the  company,  as  they  gladly  pressed  forward 
to  the  sledges  drawn  up  before  the  door,  amidst  the  glare 
of  a  dozen  torches,  which  burned  brilliantly  in  front  of  the 
house.     Every  one  seated  himself  where  he  expected  to 
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be  most  agreeable,  or  where  he  could  find  room.  The 
judge  mounted  the  same  sledge  with  a  young  widow,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had 
already,  in  anticipation,  occupied  the  seat.  The  musicians 
were  all  placed  in  the  first  sledge,  and  although  not  one  of 
them  knew  how  to  play  a  rondino,  or  a  rondolletto,  yet 
they  knew  how  to  please  the  travellers,  and  played  la 
polonaise  of  Kosciuszlio. 

The  principal  sledge,  and  that  which  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  musicians,  was  covered  with  Turk- 
ish tapestry,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  stag  reposing 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  after  a  tiresome  chase.  The 
head,  formed  of  wood,  and  turned  towards  the  horses, 
was  adorned  with  real  antlers,  the  numerous  tines 
upon  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  two  trees 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  wind.  The  pedestal,  upon 
which  the  stag  reposed,  and  which  represented  the  green 
sward,  was  supported  by  four  little  pillars  fixed  in  the 
skates,  about  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  at  the 
end  furthest  from  the  horses,  describing  a  half  circle,  and 
narrowing  by  little  and  little  until  they  approached  the 
front  of  the  sledge,  where  they  were  united,  and  terminated 
in  a  gilded  ball,  elevated  a  little  in  front  of  the  stag's  head. 
These  skates  serve  in  place  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage, 
and  enable  the  sledges  to  slide  along  upon  the  frozen  snow. 
The  back  of  the  stag  was  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  two  persons  to  sit  in  it;  and  behind,  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  skates,  stood  a  servant,  who  guided  the 
horses,  crackling  his  whip,  at  the  end  of  which  was  fixed 
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a  red  ribbon,  making  a  noise  in  the  wind  blowing  keenly 
from  the  north.  In  this  sledge  were  seated  Bolesia  and 
Bronislaw;  and  behind  them  came  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  in  sixteen  sledges  of  different  forms,  but  all  ap- 
proaching more  or  less  to  the  form  of  the  one  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  and  following  one  another  at  short 
distances. 

The  night  was  cold,  the  thermometer  having  sunk  many 
degrees  below  zero;  but  it  was  a  beautiful  evening,  as  the 
northern  nights  generally  are.  The  moon  soon  rose,  and 
with  its  feeble  rays  shone  silver-like  upoaour  cavalcade; 
arid  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  covering  the  plain,  over 
which  our  route  lay,  enabled  us  to  see  several  hares, 
which  gamboled  upon  the  border  of  the  wood  stretching 
away  to  the  right.  The  cold  did  not  permit  the  musicians 
long  to  play  upon  their  instruments;  and  the  villages  we 
traversed  would  have  appeared  deserted,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lights  which  gleamed  from  some  of  the  windows. 
All  was  as  silent  as  a  Scottish  Sabbath  in  a  country  town, 
and  no  noise,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  the  necks 
of  the  horses,  and  the  crackling  of  the  driver's  whips,  which 
was  rendered  more  loud  by  the  surrounding  silence.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  record  all  that  passed  in  the 
sledges — what  was  said — what  was  thought — ^the  cause  of 
the  many  bursts  of  laughter  which  broke  ever  and  anon 
upon  the  ear;  but  this  would  require  a  volume:  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Bronislaw  was  engaged  from  time  to  time 
in  carefully  wrapping  the  cloak  around  his  beautiful 
Bolesia,  and  did  not  find  an  hour  and  a  half  sufficient  to 
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say  all  that  he  intended;  while  Bolesia  had  in  turn  much 
to  ask  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  They  were  aware  that 
their  servant  behind  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  whip 
to  hear  what  they  said,  and  knew  his  duty  too  well  to 
betray  them,  if  he  even  heard  a  chance  word.  The  old 
judge  endeavoured  to  pay  the  widow  such  compliments 
as  he  could  recollect  of  those  he  had  paid  to  the  ladies 
thirty  years  before.  Whether  or  not  she  was  pleased  with 
them,  we  cannot  tell;  but  her  servant  was  so  indiscreet 
as  to  say  that  she  cast  many  stolen  glances  to  the  sledge 
behind,  in  which  was  the  young  man  who  had  aimed  the 
seat  beside  her,  but  had  been  out-generaled  by  the 
address  and  agility  of  the  old  judge. 

The  barking  of  dogs  around  the  sledges  soon  apprised 
our  travellers  that  they  had  arrived  at  Ruszkowo;  the 
music  again  commenced,  and  the  noise  of  eighteen 
sledges,  for  the  most  part  drawn  with  each  four  horses, 
entering  at  a  gallop  into  the  large  court-yard  of  the 
Colonel,  soon  turned  his  house  inside  out. 

"  I  am  sure  that  is  a  kiilig  that  has  just  arrived,"  said 
Magosia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Colonel,  as  with 
joy  she  ran  to  the  door,  "  and  doubtless  Monsieur 
Tadeusz:  now  my  sister  will  be  happy!"  The  old 
'Colonel  was  playing  cards  with  one  of  his  servants,  while 
his  lady  in  a  neighbouring  room  was  listening  to  the  tales 
which  the  young  servants  were  telling  amidst  their 
spinning  by  the  chimney  side.  But  immediately  every  one 
forsook  what  engaged  his  attention.  The  Colonel,  who 
was  certain  of  gaining,  holding  the  cards  in  his  hand,  ran 
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to  meet  his  guests,  who,  with  the  music  playing,  entered 
the  saloon  at  the  left,  without  waiting  for  the  formalities 
of  being  requested  to  do  so. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  old  judge,  embracing  the 
Colonel,  "  I  knew  that  your  cellar  was  well  stocked,  that 
your  kitchen  was  the  most  perfect  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  we  have  all  invited  ourselves  to  come  and  see  you." 

"  It  is  a  sure  mark  of  friendship,"  said  the  Colonel, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  judge.  He  then  paid  his 
respects  to  the  others,  and  told  them  they  were  welcome  to 
make  themselves  at  home. 

"  Let  none  of  you  go  near  the  fire,"  cried  the  doctor,  in 
an  accent  that  proved  him  a  foreigner:  "  let  us  rather 
dance  a  polonaise  for  the  purpose  of  warming  ourselves." 

"  You  are  right,  worthy  Esculapius,  said  Monsieur 
Kazimierz,  extending  his  hand  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  opening  the  ball  with  her.  Bronislaw  danced 
with  Bolesia,  the  doctor  with  Madam  Wabinska.  But 
all  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  old  judge  could  not  get 
his  young  widow,  for  the  youth  who  had  lost  his  seat  in 
the  sledge  had  taken  care  to  engage  her  for  the  first 
polonaise.  By  a  manoeuvre,  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  dance,  the  judge  took  care, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  have  her,  to  cheat  the  young  man 
out  of  her,  by  waiting  without  a  partner  until  all  the  others 
were  served,  when  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  room,  and 
clapping  his  two  hands,  received  the  lady  of  the  first 
couple  for  his  partner,  who  in  turn  took  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  the  lowest  couple,  when  the  last  gentleman  was  left 
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without  a  ladj,  and  had  to  get  to  the  top,  and  dance  his 
neighbour  again  down  to  the  same  situation. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  favour  the  sly  old  fox;  but 
when  the  dancers  had  nearly  brought  the  judge  to  be 
the  partner  of  the  widow  : 

"  Come  let  us  now  dance  a  mazurek"  said  the  j'outh 
mischievously,  well  knowing  that  this  would  oblige  the 
old  judge  to  let  the  widow  alone. 

"  Good — let  us  dance  a  mazureh,  shouted  the  widow." 

"  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  old  people  quit  the 
circle,"  said  Monsieur  Kazimierz,  as  he  conducted  his 
cousin  to  the  luxurious  sofa  which  decked  out  one  side  of 
the  room.  The  young  folks  danced  gaily,  and  the  old 
Judge,  who  could  not  however  manage  to  slide  along  so 
quickly  as  the  music  required,  persevered  in  keeping  the 
floor.  The  mazurek  ceased,  when  the  dancers  found  time 
to  take  some  refreshment;  after  which  the  dancing  was 
again  renewed,  and  not  interrupted  until  the  lacquej^  an- 
nounced that  supper  was  on  the  table. 

The  Colonel  offered  his  arm  to  Madam  Wabinska : 
each  followed  his  example  by  offering  his  arm  to  his 
partner,  and  conducting  her  to  the  saloon,  where  the  table 
was  prepared.  Madam  Wabinska  had  the  seat  of 
honour:  near  her  sat  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the 
old  judge;  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  we  thought  we 
saw  Bronislaw  sitting  by  the  side  of  Bolesia,  Tadeusz  at 
the  side  of  Malwina,  and  the  judge's  rival  with  the  youth- 
ful and  blooming  widow.  The  chief  steward  sat  near  the 
governess;  and,  we  suppose,  the  other  guests  were  also 
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placed  near  to  those  they  liked  best,  at  least  we  heard  no 
complaints,  every  one  appearing  happy  and  pleased,  and 
the  conversation  flowing  freely.  Kazimierz  disputed  with 
the  priest  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  until  the  priest 
gave  up  the  argument;  the  judge  boasted  to  the  lady  who 
sat  near  him,  and  who  feigned  to  be  very  attentive,  that 
he  had  reconciled  more  than  five  hundred  persons  during 
his  judgeship.  The  Colonel  talked  of  the  battle  of  Macie- 
jowice,  in  which  Poland  had  lost  her  hero.  The  young 
widow  said,  there  was  nothing  in  this  world  equal  to  the 
Andromache  of  Racine,  no  character  equal  to  that  of 
Phyrrus.  The  youth,  more  happy  than  the  betrothed  of 
Hermione,  replied  with  sighs.  Bronislaw  told  Bolesia 
that  he  intended  to  quit  the  profession  of  a  soldier  under 
the  banner  of  Mars  in  a  few  months,  and  become  a  warrior 
under  the  banner  of  Eros.  There  was  also  the  governess, 
who  talked  of  her  pupils;  the  chief  steward,  who  dis- 
coursed upon  corn,  &c.  Some  talked  about  the  chace, 
others  of  horses  and  dogs,  while  there  were  a  few  who, 
with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head,  would  predict  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long. 

Jokes  were  also  heard  passing  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
hulig  appeared  to  move  as  other  kuligs  had  done  before, 
imtil  the  old  Colonel,  after  having  finished  his  story,  raising 
to  his  mouth  a  cup  of  gold,  containing  a  full  bottle  of  wine, 
proposed  for  a  toast,  "  Our  native  land;"  to  which  Bronis- 
law added,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  and  may  she  be  free  and 
independent!"  Mr.  Kazimierz  hastily,  in  his  turn,  filled 
the  cup,  which  was  only  to  be  seen  on  the  table  on  gala 
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days,  and  putting  it  it  to  his  lips,  drank,  in  one  breath,  the 
old  Hungarian  wine  to  the  last  drop,  and  passing  the 
empty  cup  to  his  neighbour,  it  was  soon  re-filled,  and 
quickly  sped  around  the  table,  while  some  contrived  to 
spill  part  of  their  cupful  as  they  carried  it  to  their  mouth . 
The  chief  steward  showed  a  good  example  by  drinking 
without  ceremony.  Bronislaw  got  a  little  of  Eau  sucree 
substituted  for  his  wine.  After  this  the  hall  resounded 
with  toasts  for  two  whole  hours.  Some  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  others  to  their  be- 
loved ;  some  to  their  friends,  some  to  their  country,  &c. 
&c.,  even  to  the  chief  steward,  who  gave  the  health  of 
his  first  master,  who  had  been  buried  already  twenty  years 
in  his  parish  church. 

At  last  they  rose  from  the  table.  The  dancing  com- 
menced, while  the  Colonel  was  observed  standing  near  the 
fire-place  and  talking  to  Bronislaw. 

"  I  have  quitted  the  garrison  without  the  permission  of 
the  Grand  Duke,"  said  the  latter,  "  expressly  to  inform 
yon  that  many  persons  of  rank  are  ready  to  join  us." 

"  When,  then,  is  it  to  begin?" 

"  In  a  few  months  at  most." 

"  Who  have  the  honour  of  commencing?" 

"  The  military  school  and  the  students  of  the  university." 

"  They  are  certain  of  success." 

"  Oh,  yes;  and  if  not " 

"  Dulce  est  pro  patria  mo7'i"  interrupted  the  Colonel, 
at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes  on  his  young  friend 
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Bolesia,  who  was  sitting  tranquilly  in  one  corner  ot  the 
room. 

The  dance  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until  the  sun 
began  to  throw  his  rays  amongst  the  dancers,  when  fatigue 
and  sleep  apprised  them  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  The 
ladies  were  conducted  to  their  respective  sledges;  and 
Bronislaw,  embracing  his  bride,  rode  on  to  Warsaw. 

Glasgow, 1835. 
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BY  DELTA. 


No.  I. —THE  JOY  OF  INNOCENCE. 


**  'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover 
I  sail'd  the  world  around, 

,  And  for  tlaree  years  and  over, 
I  ne*er  touch'd  British  ground." 


As  merrily  thus  the  old  blind  sailor  sang, 
Waving  his  hat  in  farewell,  Margaret  looked 
Backward  upon  him,  feeling  in  her  heart 
How  strange  a  thing  is  human  happiness ! 
Why  dwelt  in  her  own  breast  so  glad  a  soul  ? 
Father  and  mother — sisters — all  were  dead — 
Dead  also  Harry  Needham — and  away 
Her  brother,  maybe,  never  to  return — 
Herself  compelled  to  leave  her  home,  and  bent — 
Whither  she  scarcely  knew — perhaps  to  meet 
Rebuff,  or  scorn,  whose  hand  might  point  the  door 
To  her  as  an  Intruder,  or  a  Cheat! 
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All  this  she  knew;  and,  for  a  little  while, 
Down-sitting  on  a  low  turf  wall  that  hemm'd 
A  patch  of  cultivation  in  the  moor, 
Strongly  she  strove  to  argue  with  herself 
That  happiness  was  heartlessness  in  her. 
And  that,  in  memory  of  the  valued  dead. 
Her  spirit  should  be  sad  and  sorrowful! 
But  Conscience  whispered  such  deceits  away, 
Misgivings  idle  all — and  came  to  guard 
Her  spiritual  happiness. 

One  by  one. 
In  little  more  than  one  short  single  year. 
How  many  funerals  had  she  seen  prepared ! 
Yet  could  not  even  the  memory  of  them  all 
Bow  down  her  innocent  soul.     Her  Bible,  too. 
Was  in  the  bundle  carried  in  her  hand — 
And  there,  in  that  sweet  solitary  spot 
Of  silent  rest,  she  took  it  out,  and  read 
How  Jesus  suffered  for  a  guilty  world! 
As  then  she  shut  the  clasps,  and  lifted  up 
Her  eyes,  how  clad  in  soothing  beauty  seem'd 
The  green  knolls,  with  their  little  groups  of  lambs 
Asleep,  or  at  their  play;  and,  as  to  Heaven 
She  looked,  how  steeped  in  mercy  seem'd  the  depths 
Of  the  wide  smiling  sky ! 

Then  rose  she  up, 
Her  heart  expanded,  strengthened — and  pursued 
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Along  the  dreary,  dusty  road,  her  way, 
As  if  the  velvet  margin  it  had  been 
Of  murmuring  rivulet. 

Trials  of  Margaret  Lyudsay,  chap,  xxviii. 


No.  II.— NIGHT  SCENE  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


**  Crudeli  ubique 
Luctixs,  Tibique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago.' 


The  night  was  pitchy  dark;  there  was  neither  moon  nor 

star; 
On  either  side  were  tovi'ering  rocks,  an  adamantine  bar; 
The  murky  clouds  in  masses   on  the  mast-head  settled 

down, 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean  mantled  with  a  universal  frown — 
"Fire!" — 'twas   one  gun;  but,    deafeningly,   the    echoes 

multiplied 
The  sound  in  the  narrow  channel  round,  as  'twere  a  whole 

broadside. 

Between  huge  overhanging  trees,  and  cold  gre)'  threat- 
ening rocks. 
Over  the  clear  black  water,  the  far  white  Moro  mocks 
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Our  momentary  sight,  and  then  'tis  darkness  as  before — 

Down  from  the  cliffs  came  sand  and  stones,  with  sudden 
rush  and  roar, 

The  rotten  boughs  of  the  twisted  trunks,  and  the  heavy- 
dews  that  shone 

Like  diamond  sparks  on  the  waters,  for  a  moment — and 


were  gone 


Up  from  the  rocky  crevices — up  from  the  gloomy  boughs — 

Up  from  their  nests  and  perches,  the  startled  birds  arose; 

With  a  strong  rushing  noise  took  flight,  and,  screaming, 
wheeled  around; 

While,  on  Imagination's  ear,  awoke  the  unearthly  sound. 

Which  thrilled  through  Pandemonium's   hall,  v/hen,   at 
the  council's  close. 

Each  to  his  separate  destiny,  the  Fallen  Angels  rose. 

And  the  cattle  lowed  on  the  mountain  side,  and  fish,  both 
great  and  small. 

Sparkled  from  up  the  black  abyss,  as  if  enchanted  all, 

In  haloes  of  fire  swam  round  the  ship,  like  ghosts  of  ship- 
wrecked crew. 

Haunting  the  fatal  spot  where  life's  last  earthly  breath 
they  drew. 

While  from  their  branchy  night-beds  the  Guanas  down- 
ward thrown, 

With  the  Lizards  large  kept  struggling  the  fathomless 
pool  upon; 

In   glances   of  fire   on   the  waters  kept  skimming  and 
struggling  they, 

Like  demon  spirits  that  watched  the  fish  to  seize  them 
for  their  prey. 

E  2 
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But  Silence  again  returned  to  us — the  shriek,  the  scream 

of  bird, 
The  clang  of  their  wings  and  the  cattle's  low  no  move  by 

us  were  heard: 
Slowly  and  sullenly  downwards  to  the  caverns  of  the  deep 
The  startled  fish  subsided  all,  on  their  oozy  beds  to  sleep, 
And,  motionless,  quickly  disappeared, — then  all  again  was 

black — 
Was  to  the  sight  impalpable:  the  death-like  calm  came 

back — 
The  death-like  silence,  broken  alone  by  the  deep  and 

hollow  roar 
Of  the  melancholy  waves  that  broke  along  the  distant 

shore ! 

"  Magnificent  I"  cried  the  Captain;  "haste  send  the 
gunner  here — 

Bid  one  of  your  mates  to  the  mast-head  up,  and  let  blue 
lights  appear  I" 

Balefully  from  the  main-top  high  blazed  forth  the  lurid 
glare — 

The  spars,  the  rigging,  and  the  decks,  wore  Hell's  in- 
fernal air; 

And  the  blasted  crew,  in  their  ghastly  hue,  were  like  Sen- 
nacherib's host, 

Whom  the  morning  found  in  dead  array  upon  the  Syrian 
coast. 

Astern  of  us,  and  far  remote,  the  INIoro  Castle  reared, 

Tier  over  tier,  its  Babel  height,  and  in  whiteness  re- 
appeared: 
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The  clouds  on  its  summit  spread  their  veil  in  hushed  and 

grim  repose, 
And  their  blackness   showed  the  scared  sea-fowl  that, 

wheeling,  sank  and  rose 
Above  the  higher  batteries  like  snow-flakes  in  a  gale, 
Or  'tween  the  eye  and  darkened  sky,  when  sheets  the 

wintry  hail; — 
While  near  at  hand,  the  splintered  rocks  seemed  just 

asunder  torn 
By  the  sulphury  flames,  which  on  them  still  shed  forth  a 

glare  forlorn. 
The  trees  were  not  like  summer  trees — their  tint  was 

ashey  pale, 
Faded,  and  sere,  and  sicklied  o'er,  as  by  November's 

gale— 
As  if  in  the  dreary  gloom  of  each  dark  o'erhanging  bough 
The  sheeted  spectres  of  the  tomb  were  flitting  to  and 

fro. — 
The  cranes  and  birds  of  many  a  kind,  and  fowls  that 

haunt  the  deep, 
The  insect  tribes  that  wing  the  air,  and  the  reptile  tribes 

that  creep, 
Their  gaudy  noontide  colours  lost,  bathed  in  the  same 

drear  hue. 
Chattered  and  screamed,  and  shrieking  fled,  or  circling 

round  us  flew. 
Guanas  with  unearthly  eyes  peered  at  us,  and  a  swarm 
Of  crawling  things  from  every  branch  ran  out  in  dire 

alarm; 
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And,  from  a  shattered  pinnacle  of  rocks  that  o'er  us  hung, 

Round  a  scathed  trunk,  a  monstrous  snake  had  twined 
itself  and  clung. 

Its  glossy  skin  like  the  serpent-god,  which,  in  the  camp 
of  old, 

Before  the  Hebrews  Moses  raised  in  many  a  Vjrazen 
fold.— 

Down  o'er  the  ledge  precipitous  of  the  beetling  crags  on 
high, 

The  cattle  craned  and  looked  on  us  with  wild,  bewildered 
eye, 

And,  while  all  around  us  and  above  in  the  ghastly  radi- 
ance shone, 

Music  struck  up  a  low,  sad  air — a  wild  and  dirgelike 
moan; 

Burnt  out  the  light j  the  dream  phantasmagorial  was  o'er; 

And  Night  descended  on  the  deep  more  darkly  than  be- 
fore ! 

Tom  Cringle's  Log-,  Vol.  11. 


No.  Ill— THE  BEREAVED  HUSBAND. 


*'  Importima  e  grave  salmal" 

Michael  Anoelo. 


Forth  looking — bright  before  him  lay  unfurl'd, 
Cloth'd  in  September's  hues,  the  external  world; 
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Behind  the  distant  screen  of  the  Argyle, 

And  the  Dumbarton  hills,  sank  down  the  while 

The  sun;  and,  like  a  gem  of  blood-red  dye, 

Benlomond  glowed  against  the  golden  sky; — 

While,  o'er  the  western  vales  with  verdure  strewn, 

A  heavy  cloud  of  mist  had  settled  down, 

Through  whose  thick  haze  some  bending  of  the  stream. 

Far  off,  flashed  out  with  momentary  gleam. 

Near  him  arose  the  church-yard's  tall  elm  trees. 

Their  brown  leaves  whispering  in  the  twilight  breeze; 

And,  through  the  "  loaning  green,"  a  heard  of  kine 

Were  passing  in  a  long,  deliberate  line: — 

With  sight  and  sounds  of  deep  serenity 

The  earth  seemed  to  be  mantled,  and  the  sky — 

Deepening  and  darkening  overhead  in  blue — 

Gave  out  the  earliest  of  its  stars  to  view, 

In  lustre  twinkling;  as  if  glad  so  soon 

To  harbinger  and  greet  the  coming  moon. 

Thus  gazed  the  widowed  husband  for  a  space 
Upon  the  glorious  calm  of  Nature's  face. 
Then,  turning  with  a  sudden  start,  surveyed 
The  bed,  whereon  the  newly  dead  was  laid. — 
He  saw  the  pale,  calm  face,  all  stedfast  now, — 
The  raven  ringlets  parted  on  the  brow, — 
The  marble  hand  extended  on  the  sheet, — 
The  unclosed  glassy  eyes, — and,  at  the  feet. 
His  little  girl,  with  a  bewildered  gaze 
Upon  her  mother  bent,  half  horror,  half  amaze! — 
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Nearing  the  couch,  he  cried  in  his  despair, 
"  O  God!  O  God!" — a  shriek — 'twas  not  a  prayer — 
Grasped  the  cold  hand,  and  tenderly  let  fall 
The  stiffening  eyelids  o'er  each  ghastly  ball; 
Kissed  cheek  and  forehead — lip  and  bosom  kissed. 
And  ere  one  could  delay  his  step,  or  wist, 
Rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  to  the  fields  he  ran 
Bareheaded  forth,  a  phrenzy-stricken  man ! 

Behind  the  house  there  is  an  old  pine  wood: — 
Staring  about  him  on  the  green  he  stood 
A  moment,  then  o'erleapt  the  skirting  brook, 
And  to  the  thick  and  lonely  shade  betook: 
High  was  the  breeze,  it  shook  the  boughs  above, 
And  whistled  dreary  through  the  undergrove; 
He  rushed  he  knew  not  whither — on  and  on — 
'Mid  naked  trunks  into  the  woodlands  lone; 
Then  threw  himself,  in  desolation  stern, 
'Mid  mouldering  fir-cones,  and  the  withered  fern: 
Here  every  thing  accorded  with  his  doom. 
His  sick  and  shuddering  spirit,  and  its  gloom. — 
In  savage  stupor,  on  his  back  he  lay. 
And,  as  the  wind  in  moanings  died  away. 
And  through  the  melancholy  branches  sighed. 
He  half  exulted  o'er  the  abysm  so  wide 
Of  his  abandonment  and  misery! 
Then  rose  in  turn  before  his  mental  eye 
Passions  long  checked — long  vanquished — long  displaced; 
Fierce  thoughts  each  other  through  his  bosom  chased; 
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And  came  to  banish,  or  to  drown  them  there, 

The  dull,  the  dead  o'erwhelming  of  despair; 

While  tenderness  would  bathe,  with  mournful  gleam, 

The  melting  spirit  in  some  pleasing  dream 

One  moment, — and  the  next  again  made  room 

For  grasping  horror,  and  engulphing  gloom. 

Floated  before  him  all  the  pictured  past, 

Distant  yet  clear,  without  a  shade  o'ercast. 

The  gayest  and  the  darkest  intertwined 

In  union,  which  made  all  seem  blank  and  blind; — 

The  mother  who  had  o'er  his  cradle  hung,- — 

The  father  o'er  whose  head  the  dust  was  flung, — 

Long  years  agone — the  buried  and  the  dead — 

Friends — sisters — brothers — each  from  lonely  bed 

Arose,  and  circled  him;  nor  absent  they 

His  angel  babes,  so  early  snatched  away ! 

All  crowded  round  and  round  him;  then  from  earth 

Seemed  bearing  skywards  in  exulting  mirth, — 

A  trophy  and  a  prize  from  human  life, — 

The  pale,  pale  image  of  his  dying  wife ! 

But  She  returned  again — and  She  alone 
Before  him  in  her  radiant  beauty  shone. 
Not  the  pale  wife  expiring,  but  as  when, 
Whispering  the  hopes  that  blest  him  among  men, 
She,  with  the  love,  fear,  meekness  of  a  bride. 
Blushed  on  his  breast,  or  trembled  by  his  side ! 
Then  waned  the  tender  vision  on  his  sight. 
And  all  around  him  would  be  black  as  night; 
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Upstarting  he  would  gaze  around,  and  see 

But  the  sepulchral  shadows  of  the  tree, 

Among  whose  leaves  the  winds  made  dreary  moan — 

In  a  moment,  years  on  years  seemed  past  and  gone, 

Since  he  had  been  bereft,  and  since  began 

His  desolating  woes, — a  widowed  man: 

Remote  seemed  every  thing, — uncertain, — dim, — 

Death's  yawning  gulph  between  the  past  and  him ! 

Again  he  laid  him  down — and,  with  his  hand 
Covering  his  face,  he  struggled  to  withstand 
The  strong  delusions  rising  thus  to  roll 
Their  troubled  billows  all  around  his  soul. — 
Now  Passion  boiled  within  him;  now  a  calm, 
As  of  the  dead,  diffused  a  soothing  balm; 
He  feared, — he  hoped, — he  doubted, — he  believed, — 
He   prayed,  —  he   cursed, — in   turns   cursed   all,  —  then 

grieved ! — 
What  ages  of  what  agonies  may  lour 
O'er  one  bruised  human  heart,  in  one  brief  hour ! ! 

The  storm  of  desolation  passed  away 
To  leave  all  nature  objectless  and  grey. 
In  low  prostration,  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
He  lay,  insensible  to  all  around; — 
In  stupid  stedfastness,  his  vacant  eye 
Fixed  on  a  massy  branch  that  swung  on  high; 
His  bloodless  lips,  as  if  together  glued; 
His  limbs  like  things  with  motion  unendued, 
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And  destitute  of  life;  stiff, — senseless, — cold, — 
Was  every  thing  about  him:  minutes  rolled 
Heavily  over  minute,  and  avray 
Perished,  and  passed  like  dreams,  a  long  array; 
Hour  rolled  on  hour  unheeded; — star  on  star 
Gleamed  o'er  the  dark  pine-tops,  then  set  afar; — 
In  glory  arose  the  moon,  rode  through  the  bright, 
The  blue  autumnal  heaven,  then  sank  from  sight; — 
But  with  the  prostrate  widovper  note  was  none 
Of  time,  and  moon  and  stars  unheeded  shone ! 
Not  in  dreams  only  works  the  unconscious  mind — 
And  in  this  seeming  space  so  blank  and  blind, 
What  was  not  done,  or  was — what  did  not  pass, 
Or  did,  before  his  soul  as  in  a  glass, — 
He  only  knows, — He  only, — who  can  scan 
All  times,  all  seasons,  and  the  heart  of  man! 

When  morn's  first  light  hung  grey  upon  the  air. 
Forth  from  the  dusky  pines  came  Adam  Blair: 
Once  and  again  around  the  garden  green. 
Before  the  house,  his  steps  sedate  were  seen; 
Then  lifted  he  the  latch — with  light,  quick  tread 
Mounted  the  stairs,  and  sought  the  lonely  bed 
Which  he  for  weeks  had  occupied  before; 
His  wakeful  servants  heard  him  shut  the  door 
Behind  him, — for,  all  anxious,  one  had  gone, 
And  traced  him  to  his  sequestration  lone, 
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Yet  broke  not  on  the  visions  of  his  breast. 
Until  he  had  come  back,  none  thought  of  rest, — 
But  now  they  did, — their  master  thus  regained, — 
And  silence  o'er  that  home  of  sorrow  reigned. 

Adam  Blair. 


THE  KNOUT. 


BY  A  BRITISH  MERCHANT,  RESIDENT  IN  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 


From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Russian  capital,  one 
of  the  sights  which  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  witness 
was  that  of  a  criminal  undergoing  the  knout.  This  grati- 
fication, however,  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  obtained 
than  a  person  accustomed  to  the  publicity  given  to  every 
act  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  Eng- 
land will  easily  understand.  There,  the  law  wisely  con- 
siders punishment  in  the  light  of  aiding  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  by  exhibiting,  in  as  awful  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  unavoidable  and  dreadful  consequences  of  convicted 
guilt,  rather  than  as  an  act  of  retribution  on  the  guilty 
offender.  In  Russia  it  seems  nearly  the  reverse :  here, 
as  an  example,  it  is  disregarded,  and  assumes  in  a  great 
measure  the  aspect  of  barbarous  and  unmeaning  revenge. 
The  whole  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  con- 
ducted, if  not  with  absolute  secrecy,  at  least  vdthout  any 
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steps  being  taken  to  make  their  proceedings  public.  No 
part  of  the  trial  or  sentence  is  ever  published;  and  when 
the  criminal  is  at  last  convicted,  (and  years,  I  understand, 
sometimes  elapse  before  the  proceedings  terminate,)  the 
punishment  takes  place  not  in  the  heart  of  the  city  but  in 
a  remote  corner,  and  at  an  hour  earlier  than  even  an  Old 
Bailey  execution. 

The  brutal  punishment  of  the  knout  being  exclusively 
confined  to  Russia,  my  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  to 
witness  it,  more  especially  as  very  few  indeed  of  my 
countrymen  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  To 
gratify  this  morbid  longing  after  the  horrible,  I  applied  to 
every  friend  who  I  thought  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
assisting  me,  but  being  acquainted  with  no  one  connected 
wdth  the  criminal  courts,  I  feared  that  all  my  efforts  would 
be  in  vain,  and  that  though  I  were  to  reside  in  Russia 
till  the  end  of  my  days,  I  should  be  baffled  in  my  purpose 
of  beholding  a  public  execution.  It  is  not  from  all  this 
to  be  inferred  that  I  am  more  cruel  than  my  neighbours; 
j'et  in  every  country  in  which  I  have  been — and  I  have 
visited  more  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  than  most 
people  can  boast  of — I  have  endeavoured  to  be  present 
at  one  execution;  more  than  one  I  had  no  desire  to  see. 
Hanging  I  had  seen  in  my  native  land,  beheading  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  bow-string  in  China.  I 
saw  them  while  I  abhorred  them.  They  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  marvels  with  which  every  man  is  to  bring 
home  with  him  on  his  return  from  foreign  parts:  more 
than  this,  they  were  curious  leaves,  displaying  on  their 
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respective  pages  national  pictures — national  character- 
istics. The  manners  and  genius  of  a  nation  show  them- 
selves not  less  in  their  penal  inflictions  than  in  other 
circumstances.  The  refined  and  ingenious  French  destroy 
criminals  upon  scientific  principles  through  the  prompt 
and  mechanical  agency  of  the  guillotine.  The  plainer 
Germans  decapitate  by  means  of  the  sword.  The  semi- 
barbarous  Turks  and  Chinese  strangle  with  the  bow- 
string— a  disgusting  and  painful  death.  The  English 
mode  of  destruction  by  means  of  the  cord,  and  the  drop 
is  an  improvement  on  the  Turkish  fashion — less  horrible 
to  look  at,  and  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  less  suffering; 
but  still  coarse  and  savage,  and  not  a  little  characteristic 
of  the  rough  and  stern  cast  of  the  national  mind.  The 
Russian  system  of  the  knout  is  the  worst  of  all.  It  is 
the  suggestion  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  would  only  be 
submitted  to  by  a  slavish  and  rude  people.  Such  a  mode 
of  destroying  life  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one  day 
in  England,  France,  Sweden,  or  any  country  where 
freedom  and  civilization  prevail.     But  to  return. 

Late  one  evening,  when  nearly  despairing  of  success, 
I  received  a  note  from  an  acquaintance  informing  me 
that  a  criminal  was  to  be  knouted  on  the  following 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  He  mentioned  his  name,  which 
at  present  I  forget,  but  it  then  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  which  I  had  heard  related  a 
few  days  before;  and  they  were  of  so  atrocious  a  nature 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  even  the  most  sympathizing 
heart  to  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  parricide — 
f2 
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for  such  he  really  was.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
tradesman,  occupying  a  shop  in  the  Gostinoi  Door;  a  man, 
from  all  I  could  learn,  remarkable  for  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry. His  son  was  entirely  the  reverse,  being  idle, 
dissipated,  and  w^orthless.  One  day,  having  received 
some  well-merited  rebuke  from  his  father,  he  seized  a 
knife,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  plunged 
it  into  the  body  of  the  old  man,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
He  was  immediately  seized  and  disarmed,  and,  after  a 
wonderfully  expeditious  trial  for  Russia,  sentenced  to  the 
knout.  The  blows  adjudged  for  infliction  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  one — this  number  being  considered 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  A  direct  sentence  of 
death  is  by  the  law  of  Russia  abolished,  except  for  military 
and  state  crimes. 

The  following  morning,  accompanied  by  the  friend 
from  whom  1  received  the  intimation,  I  repaired,  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock,  to  the  place  of  punishment,  which 
is  in  a  field  Avhere  a  horse-market  is  held,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ligasa  canal,  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
Admiralty.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  place  exhibited 
so  few  of  the  appearances  of  an  approaching  execution, 
that  at  first  we  thought  that  we  had  been  misinformed; 
but,  on  entering  the  field,  the  stake  planted  in  its  centre, 
a  garrison  battalion  drawn  up  on  one  side,  and  some 
scores  of  people  lounging  about,  showed  that  our  informa- 
tion had  been  correct.  From  being-  so  early  on  the  ground, 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  preparations 
for  the  execution:  they  were  simple  enough.    A  strong  flat 
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stake  and  a  few  mats  laid  on  the  ground  formed  the  whole 
that  were  visible.  The  stake  was  nearly  five  feet  high, 
planted  very  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  sloping  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  off  the  perpendicular.  In  thickness  it 
was  about  four  inches,  but  its  breadth  was  very  unequal, 
being  fully  two  feet  at  the  top,  and  tapering  gradually 
ground  wards  to  the  earth,  where  it  was  not  above  eight 
inches.  On  the  top  it  was  hollowed  out  into  three  semi- 
circles— the  central  one  being  appropriated  for  the  neck, 
and  the  two  others  for  the  arms  of  the  criminal.  Near  to 
the  ground  the  stake  was  penetrated  by  a  hole  of  some 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  reception  of  a 
cord  wherewith  to  bind  the  malefactor's  ancles.  The  mats 
were  spread  out  on  one  side  of  the  stake,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  imagined,  of  making  the  footing  of  the  executioner  as 
firm  as  possible. 

Exactly  at  seven  o'clock,  a  bustle  among  the  military 
attracted  our  attention,  and  on  looking  round  we  saw  the 
criminal  approaching  on  foot,  guarded  by  four  dismounted 
gendarmes  with  naked  sabres,  accompanied  by  several 
officers  of  police,  and  followed  by  two  executioners — each 
bearing  under  his  arm  a  bundle,  which  we  afterwards 
found  contained  knout  thongs.  The  battalion  now  formed 
a  hollow  square,  three  deep,  the  police,  executioner  and 
criminal  being  in  the  centre. 

No  sooner  had  the  soldiers  taken  their  ground  than  a 
rush  ensued  among  the  crowd  to  secure  good  situations, 
and  in  the  scramble  I  was  separated  from  my  friend, 
whom  I  did  not  again  see  till  after  the  execution.     So 
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shoved  about  was  I  by  the  crowd,  that  at  one  time  I 
thought  I  should  have  missed  seeing  the  ceremony  after 
all.  However,  the  soldiers  saved  me  from  this  disap- 
pointment, as  they  politely  received  me  into  their  ranks, 
and  I  was  at  once  placed  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
criminal,  where  I  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  every 
thing  that  was  going  on.  Immediately  upon  the  square 
being  formed,  the  military  presented  arms,  and  the  crowd 
uncovered  their  heads,  while  the  principal  officer  of  police 
in  attendance  read  the  Emperor's  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion. This  being  done,  the  criminal  was  delivered  over 
to  the  executioners. 

Even  at  this  moment,  when  the  prisoner  was  naturally 
the  chief  object  of  interest,  my  attention  was  strongly 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  principal  executioner, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
aftewards  into  his  history.  His  name,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  was  KozlofF;  he  originally  belonged  to  the  higher 
class;  but,  for  cruelties  committed  upon  his  peasants, 
which,  I  believe,  in  some  cases  extended  even  to  the  com- 
mission of  murder,  he  was  degraded  and  sentenced  to  the 
knout.  From  this  he  saved  himself  by  volunteering  to 
his  present  situation.  He  was,  I  think,  without  excep- 
tion, the  coarsest  specimen  of  humanity  that  I  ever 
beheld.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about  fifty:  his  stature 
was  greatly  beyond  average,  and  in  spite  of  a  stoop  must 
by  some  inches  have  exceeded  six  feet,  while  his  shoulders 
were  immoderately  broad,  his  body  large  without  corpu- 
lency, and  his  limbs  bulky  and  athletic.     A  profusion  of 
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dark-coloured  hairs,  or  rather  bristles,  enveloped  his  head: 
his  complexion  was  of  a  fierce  mahogany  tinge,  while  his 
huge  uncouth  shapeless  features  wore  an  expression  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  ferocity  or 
stupidity  most  predominated.  The  assistant  of  this  male 
Gorgon — this  ogre  in  the  form  of  man — was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  reverse  in  every  respect 
of  his  principal.  I  cannot  describe  him  better  than  by 
saying  that  he  formed  one  of  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  a  young  Russian  peasant  I  ever  met  with.  He 
had  been  originally  a  postilion  in  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael;  but  being  implicated  in  a  robbery  of  his 
Imperial  Highness's  baggage,  he,  like  his  chief,  to  save 
himself  from  the  knout,  volunteered  to  the  same  execrable 
service.  Both  these  men  are  kept  constantly  in  prison, 
and  are  only  brought  out  when  their  revolting  task  is  to 
be  performed.  My  informant  mentioned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  KozlofF  seemed  sunk  in  misery  and  despond- 
ency, except  when  he  managed  to  procure  the  means  of 
intoxication,  and  then  he  becomes  absolutely  furious. 
Dear  must  life  be  to  some  men  when  a  bare  subsistence  is 
purchased  on  such  terms. 

I  must  now  describe  the  criminal.  He  was  apparently 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  very  full-built,  but  of  low 
stature,  with  a  countenance  of  that  stolid  description 
which  defies  all  the  science  of  the  physiognomist.  Though 
near  him,  and  anxious  to  read  in  his  features  the  workings 
of  the  mind  within,  I  could  neither  trace  remorse,  ferocity, 
nor  fear.     He  seemed  perfectly  callous  to  his  situation, 
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and  while  sentence  was  being  read,  he  deliberately  took 
off  his  cap,  and  prepared  himself  with  perfect  coolness 
for  his  punishment.  Having  thrown  aside  his  caftan  and 
shirt,  and  having  nothing  on  but  his  trowsers  and  boots, 
he  approached  the  stake  with  a  firm  step,  and  was  duly 
fastened  to  it  by  the  executioners.  This  done,  these 
functionaries  threw  off  their  coats  and  got  ready  the 
instruments  of  torture.  The  knout  consists  of  a  handle 
about  a  foot  long,  with  a  piece  of  twisted  hide  of  the  same 
length.  To  this  hide  is  attached,  by  a  loop,  a  piece  of 
thong  prepared  to  almost  metallic  hardness,  in  length 
about  four  or  five  feet,  perfectly  flat,  and  an  inch  broad: 
it  is  changed  after  every  six  or  eight  blows,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  use  when  it  becomes  soft. 

The  principal  executioner  having  placed  himself  within 
five  or  six  feet  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  thong  of  the 
knout  on  the  ground,  rather  behind  him,  then  drew  it 
forward,  raising  it  slowly  and  steadily  till  it  had  attained 
the  proper  elevation,  when  he  brought  it  down  with 
tremendous  force  upon  the  middle  of  the  criminal's  back, 
leaving  a  deep  crimson  mark  of  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth, 
extending  from  his  neck  till  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers. 
Upon  receiving  the  blow,  the  wretch  uttered  a  scream,  or 
rather  a  yell  of  agony,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  seemed 
in  a  state  of  violent  and  instantaneous  contortion.  With 
scarcely  any  interval  the  blow  was  repeated,  followed  by 
the  same  result — the  same  fi.'ightful  yell — the  same  ap- 
palling shudder.  The  second  mark  appeared  about  an 
inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  first:  a  third,  fourth,  and 
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fifth  blow  followed  in  quick  succession,  when  the  operator 
stepped  aside  and  resigned  his  place  to  his  assistant. 
The  blows  from  the  latter  were  light  when  compared  with 
those  inflicted  by  the  elder  executioner,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  diff'erence  between  their  size  and  strength,  great 
as  it  was,  might  seem  to  justify.  After  giving  eight  blows, 
the  assistant  retired  in  his  turn,  when  his  principal,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  fitted  on  a  fresh  thong-,  resumed  the 
dreadful  task.  He  was  again  succeeded  by  the  young 
man,  who  in  like  manner  had  renewed  the  efficacy  of  his 
weapon  by  a  similar  process  of  renovation.  In  this  manner 
did  they  continue  mutually  relieving  one  another;  and,  at 
each  relay,  adding  a  new  thong,  till  the  destined  number 
of  blows  were  inflicted  on  the  lacerated  back  of  the 
parricide.  About  the  fiftieth  stroke,  his  struggles  having 
partially  loosened  the  fastenings,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  stop  and  have  them  fixed  more  firmly.  From  the  first 
till  about  the  twentieth  blow,  each  was  followed  by  the 
same  scream  and  convulsions;  from  the  twentieth  till  the 
fiftieth  both  gradually  became  weaker;  the  latter  indeed 
had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  shivering.  After  the  fiftieth 
both  ceased:  the  criminal's  head  fell  to  one  side,  and 
though  each  touch  of  the  knout  brought  with  it  a  convulsive 
shudder,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  pain. 

The  punishment  concluded,  the  chief  executioner  took 
some  instruments  from  his  bag,  and  witli  them  marked 
the  malefactor  on  the  forehead,  on  each  cheek,  and  on 
the  chin.  This,  I  understand,  was  merely  a  form  typical 
of  branding,  which,  as  well  as  slitting  the  nostrils,  was 
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always  inflicted  upon  a  knouted  criminal,  until  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Emperor  Alexander  prompted  him  to  abolish 
both  practices.  The  marks  are  now  made  with  a  cold 
instrument,  and  are,  I  believe,  easily  effaced. 

The  criminal's  back  now  exhibited  a  horrid  spectacle: 
it  was  one  mangled  bloated  mass  of  a  deep  crimson  hue, 
yet  still  mangled  as  it  was,  no  blood  ran  from  it.  A 
common  cart  having  been  drawn  into  the  square,  the 
executioners  untied  the  strap  by  which  the  malefactor  was 
fastened  to  the  stake,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gendarmes,  carried  him  to  and  placed  him  in  the  cart, 
throwing  his  shirt  lightly  upon  him,  then  his  caftan,  then 
a  mat  over  all.  When  removed  from  the  stake,  he  was 
quite  insensible;  so  much  so  that  I  did  not  suppose  he 
would  survive  till  he  reached  the  hospital — but  I  was 
mistaken,  for  upon  observing  him  attentively,  after  being- 
placed  in  the  cart,  I  observed  that  he  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  attempt  to  move  one  arm.  I  could  not  observe  any 
surgeon  attending  the  execution;  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been  of  any  consequence,  as  the  number  of  stripes 
is  specified,  and,  whatever  happens,  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered. 

He-  was  drove  off  to  the  prison  with  the  same  guards 
and  attendants  as  at  first;  the  whole  affair,  from  the  arrival 
till  the  departure  of  the  criminal,  not  exceeding  twenty 
minutes.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  I  could  not 
learn;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  days  he  died 
from  the  fever  and  mortification  that  were  likely,  or 
rather  certain,  to  follow  such  severe  injury.    On  the  event 
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of  his  recovery,  he  would  be  sent  to  end  his  life  in  the 

mines  of  Siberia,  and  this  could  scarcely  be  called  the 
least  part  of  his  punishment.     Such  is  the  knout. 


THE  LADY— A  VISION. 


BY  THE  LATE  ANDREW  PICKEN, 


AUTHOR  OF   "the  DOMINIE'S  LEGACY,"  ETC, 


Oh,  let  me  see  thy  beauteous  face, 
And  let  me  see  thy  een,  lady  ; 
And  smile  upon  me  if  thou  wilt. 
Like  Summer  blooming  green,  lady ; 
And  dinna  pass  me  like  the  blast 
O'er  Autumn's  fields  sae  fair,  lady ; 
But  speak,  and  let  me  hear  thy  -voice. 
Or  I'll  ne'er  be  happy  mair,  lady. 

Oh,  wherefore  glid'st  thou  like  a  ghost 
Between  me  and  the  moon,  lady, 
And  beckonst  with  thy  fingers  pale, 
To  skies  and  stars  aboon,  lady  ? 
Oh,  surely  thou'rt  not  of  the  earth, 
Nor  mortal  is  thy  mien,  lady  ; 
And  oh,  thy  look  is  blessedness, 
Like  joy  succeeding  pain  lady. 
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Oh,  com'st  thou  from  the  east  or  west, 

Or  far  beyond  the  sea,  lady  ? 

And  hast  thou  rode  on  the  whirling  winds 

A  messenger  to  me,  lady  ? 

Speak,  speak,  thy  message  !  lovely  fair: 

Thou'rt  surely  from  above,  lady, 

Where  spirits  bask  in  happiness. 

And  nothing  know  but  love,  lady. 

Why  is  thy  presence  too  intense. 
Like  joys  that  make  us  weep,  lady  ? 
Or  like  the  rapt'rous  visionings 
Of  lovers  in  their  sleep,  lady  '? 
Yet  surely  thou'rt  of  this  fair  earth: 
Fresh  flowers  braid  up  thy  hair,  lady; 
A  zone's  round  thy  voluptuous  waist. 
Thy  bosom's  warm  and  bare,  lady. 

Oh,  tell  me  if  thou'rt  from  above, 

Where  mortal  love  can't  be,  lady; 

Or  com'st  thou  from  the  coral  caves 

Beneath  the  weltering  sea,  ladj"^  ? 

Speak  to  me,  love  !  I  know  thy  glance 

It  haunts  me  in  my  dreams,  lady; 

And  through  the  world  it  lights  my  way,  > 

With  many  cheering  gleams,  lady. 

0  smile  again — sweet  is  thy  smile, 

1  oft  have  felt  its  power,  lady; 
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'Mid  sickening  griefs  and  lowly  cares. 
Through  many  a  weary  hour,  lady. 
And  oft  in  melancholy  days, 
'Mid  lowliness  and  grief,  lady. 
It  surely  was  thy  whisperings  soft 
That  brought  me  sweet  relief,  lady. 

And  oft  in  watches  of  the  night, 

When  weary  mortals  rest,  lady, 

Thou  bear'st  me  on  thy  shadowy  wings. 

To  wander  'midst  the  blast,  lady. 

Oh,  tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  thy  place 

Where  thou  dwell'st,  'yond  the  sky  or  the  sea,  lady; 

And  why  thou  art  pleased,  from  thy  regions  of  bliss. 

To  descend  to  a  mortal  like  me,  lady. 

I  lifted  up  my  faint  and  dazzled  eyes 

Upon  the  bright  and  glorious  visitant; 

When,  lo !  she  drew  towards  me,  and  in  words 

Dulcet  and  soft,  that  like  the  holy  sounds 

Of  David's  soothing  soul-quieting  harp — 

Or,  like  the  solemn  and  harmonious  airs 

Of  happy  pilgrims  e'er  they  sink  to  rest, 

Chaunting,  at  close  of  day,  their  thankful  song, 

Struck  on  my  inward  sense  with  ravishment, 

While,  bending  o'er  me  a  benignant  smile, 

Which  cheered  my  fearful  thoughts,  she  thus  began: — 

"  Son  of  the  dust,  and  of  this  grovelling  sphere — 

Creature  of  cares,  and  child  of  mean  pursuits; 
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Shadow  of  fleeting  shadows — painful  nurse 
Of  animal  and  laborous  existence, 
Fear  not  my  presence  now,  for  I  have  come 
Once  more  from  my  abode  above  the  spheres, 
Where  shapes  immortal  bask  in  higher  bliss 
Than  I  may  utter,  round  the  pinnacle 
Of  all  pervading  glory— I  am  come 
To  give  to  thee  and  all  the  favoured  few, 
Who,  in  the  calms  and  solitudes  of  time. 
Do  turn  away  from  following  with  the  herd. 
And  in  the  spirit  of  high  and  lofty  aims 
Do  quench  their  ardent  thirst  at  the  pure  font 
Where  knowledge,  and  philosophy  divine, 
And  literature,  through  all  her  thousand  rills, 
And  poesy,  through  streams  of  Helicon, 
Pour  out  their  stores  exuberant.     I  will  give 
Yet  more  and  more  desire  for  these  pursuits. 
And  ope  to  thee  such  intellectual  stores 
As  shall  amaze  thy  present  ignorance, 
And  must  enhance  existence; — yea,  I  will  lead 
Thy  own  and  every  else  inquiring  soul 
Through  mazes  manifold  of  ages  gone, 
Before  diluvian  floods;  and  round  this  globe. 
Wherever  eye  has  looked  upon  the  sun. 
Continue,  then,  to  dig  into  the  mine 
Of  knowledge,  and  of  wisdom,  for  from  them 
Comes  peace  and  health,  virtue  and  usefulness, 
And  spirit-soothing  joys, — thus  shalt  thou  live 
Through  many  happy  summers,  and  partake 
g2 
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Of  social  blessings  with  a  truer  zest, 

When  winter  evenings  gather  round  the  hearth 

Thy  spirited  compeers."     She  paused,  and  while  a  sound. 

Like  music  floating  on  the  elements. 

Lingered  around,  the  vision  fled  afar 

Where  mortals  cannot  follow. 
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'  soul  'tis  true ! " 

IMajor  Longe 


I  HAVE  a  great  respect  for  Phrenology.  I  knew  Dr. 
Gall  well,  and  venerated  him  not  more  for  the  wonderful 
perspicacity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  vastness  of  his  know- 
ledge, than  for  that  modesty  by  which,  in  common  with 
all  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius,  he  was  distinguished. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  his  own  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  at  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  upon  his 
favourite  science,  which  I  went  to  hear,  accompanied  by 
the  celebrated  Beranger,  with  whom  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  acquainted  during  my  sojourn  in  the  French 
metropolis.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Dr.  Gall  to  point  out,  during  his  lectures, 
any  individual  whom  he  might  perceive  to  possess  a  good 
development  of  the  particular  organ  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. On  this  occasion,  I  happened  to  be  seated  opposite  to 
him,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  yards,  when  I  saw  the 
venerable  man's  grey  piercing  eye  fixed  upon  me  with 
a    searching    look.      "  That    young    gentleman,"    said 
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he,  "  has  in  great  perfection  the  very  organ  I  am  dis- 
cussing, viz.  Causality.  His  mind  is  a  philosophical  one, 
and  as  he  has  also  a  good  endowment  of  language,  and  no 
want  of  confidence,  he  will  possess  the  power  of  embody- 
ing his  conceptions  readily,  and  be  at  once  a  fluent  and 
logical  speaker."  Such  was  the  circumstance  which  made 
me  known  to  Dr.  Gall,  and  turned  my  attention  to  Auto- 
graphology.  As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  introducing  myself  to  this  great  man,  by  whom 
I  was  not  only  received  with  courtesy,  but  invited  to  dine 
with  him  next  day.  This  invitation,  I  need  not  say,  I  was 
too  glad  to  accept.  At  the  hour  appointed  I  was  in  his 
salle  a  manger,  and  had  the  felicity  of  meeting  not  him 
only,  but  his  eminent  colleague  and  disciple.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim.  Baron  Dupuytren,  surgeon  to  the  king,  Cuvier,  the 
illustrious  naturalist,  and  two  other  eminent  men  of  science, 
whose  names  have  at  present  escaped  my  memory.  Spurz- 
heim  struck  me  as  a  man  of  a  ponderous,  solid,  Germanic 
intellect,  without  fancy  or  elegance,  but  very  learned  and 
profound,  and  very  amiable.  He  was  a  tall,  heavy-look- 
ing, powerful  man,  with  a  great  pile  of  forehead,  a  long 
flattish  chin,  a  dull  e^'e,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
generally  inanimate.  Cuvier  was  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  but  his  head  was  one  of  the  noblest  I  ever  saw.  I 
remember  of  attempting  to  draw  him  into  a  discussion  on 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but  he  seemed  afraid 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  me,  and  amused  himself 
with  punning,  a  habit  which  I  thought  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  great  scientific  reputation.     Dupuytren  was 
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a  tall,  stoutish,  gentlemanly  person,  whose  finely  formed 
face  was  somewhat  disfigured  by  an  appearance  of  asperity 
lurking  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  These  are  tiie 
only  individuals  of  this  truly  distinguished  party  of  whom 
I  retain  any  distinct  recollection. 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  my  acquaintanceship  with  Dr. 
Gall  which  turned  my  attention  to  Autographologyj  and 
it  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Do  you  believe,  Dr.  Gall,"  said  I,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing our  cofi'ee  after  dinner,  "  that  the  character  of  a 
man's  mind  can  be  surmised  by  any  other  physical  signs 
than  those  which  Phrenology  furnishes  ?  " 

"  My  young  friend,"  answered  he,  "  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  put  the  question  to  me,  for  I  am  not  so  bigotedly  de- 
voted to  my  own  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as 
to  suppose  that  it  alone  gives  a  cue  to  mental  character, 
I  consider  it  indisputably  the  best  and  the  surest,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  There,  for  instance,  is  the  physi- 
ognomical science  of  Lavater.  In  many  cases  it  holds 
true  to  nature,  and  enables  us,  by  physical  peculiarities,  to 
get  an  index  to  the  mind.  I  could  have  told  by  means  of 
this  science,  and  without  any  assistance  from  my  own,  that 
you  were  studious,  modest,  reflective,  and  retired  in  your 
habits.  It  is  a  good  science  that  of  Lavater's — but  not 
perfect." 

"  There  is  still  another  science,  Dr.,  which  you  may 
mention  to  the  young  gentleman — that  of  pathognomy," 
This  was  said  by  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  inquired  I,  "  what  is  pathognomy?" 
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"  Pathog'noniy,"  said  Dr.  Gall,  "  means  natural  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  you  may  tell  a  vain  or  a  proud  man 
by  his  gait.  The  natural  language  of  pride  is  a  bold, 
upright,  assuming  air;  that  of  vanity  is  a  courteous,  smil- 
ing, conciliating  aspect:  and  so  on  of  the  pathognomy  of 
other  passions." 

"  And  do  you  consider,  Sir,  the  science  of  pathognomy 
one  which  can  be  much  depended  on." 

"  It  may,"  replied  the  Dr.,  "  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  like  physiognomy,  it  has  its  exceptions,  and  is  not  in- 
fallible." 

"At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  Cuvier,  broke  in 
by  remarking  to  Dr.  Gall  that  he  had  forgotten  Auto- 
graphology,  or  the  art  of  divining  characters  from  the 
hand-writing.  "  I  had  not  forgotten  it,"  said  the  Dr.,  "  but 
intended. to  have  alluded  to  it  by  and  by:  it  is  a  very 
curious  study,  and  although  it  appears  a  whimsical  one, 
it  has  nevertheless,  like  the  two  others,  its  foundation  in 
truth." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,"  added  Dupuytren.  "  I 
have  been  making  a  collection  of  autographs  of  remarkable 
characters  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  think  I  can,  , 
generally  speaking,  see  the  dispositions  as  distinctly  re- 
corded in  them  as  was  the  fate  of  Belshazzar  in  the 
dreadful  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  while  engaged  with  his 
wives,  and  concubines,  and  princes,  in  the  blasphemous 
orgies  of  Babylon." 

In  this  strange  sentiment  the  whole  party,  to  my  great 
surprise,  concurred,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  all  been 
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for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  autographs. 
Dr.  Gall,  indeed,  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  bring  forth  his  collection;  and  an  extraordinary  one 
it  certainly  was,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  1043  letters 
of  persons  of  every  description — sages,  pickpockets,  bul- 
lies, benevolent  characters,  murderers,  the  ready-witted, 
the  dull-witted — in  short,  of  every  imaginable  character. 

The  conversation  now  turned  entirely  upon  this  theme. 
Dr.  Gall  remarked  that  the  tall  form  of  writing  denotes 
intensity  more  than  permanence  of  disposition,  and  that 
the  broad  form  denotes  more  permanence  than  inten- 
sity. "  Thus,  in  the  female  hand,"  said  he,  "  we 
generally  find  a  more  elongated  form  of  letter  than 
in  the  male."  By  this  I  understood  him  to  infer  that 
the  feelings  of  a  person  who  uses  the  first  mode  of 
writing  are  very  keen,  but  that  their  duration  is  brief;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  those  who  employ  the  second  mode 
are  the  reverse,  being  more  permanent,  but  not  so  keenly 
sensitive.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  was  observed  by 
Cuvier,  that  slow,  inactive  people  seldom  write  in  an 
elongated  form,  but  almost  always  in  the  broad  style. 
Spurzheim  remarked  that  the  penmanship  which  shows 
most  nerve,  or  firmness,  at  the  top  of  the  letters,  is  a  sign 
of  greater  intelligence  than  where  the  firmness  predomi- 
nates at  the  bottom;  while  the  latter  method  betrays  the 
prevalence  of  superior  feeling.  Dr.  Gall  followed  up  this 
observation,  by  saying  that  a  feebleness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letters,  and  a  skipping  from  one  to  the  other,  leaving 
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them  disjoined,  indicates  a  timorous,  or  undecided  char- 
acter. 

I  then  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  Gall  if  he  did  not  think  that 
circumstances  would  to  a  considerable  extent  modify  pen- 
manship, and  thus  set  the  deductive  powers  of  the  science 
at  naught.  In  answer  to  this,  he  stated  that  circumstances 
had,  undoubtedly,  such  a  modifying  power,  on  which  ac- 
count, no  great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  autography 
of  clerks  or  newspaper  editors,  who  were  all  taught  what  is 
called  a  running,  or  business  hand,  nor  on  that  of  ladies, 
who  were  instructed  to  write  after  a  stiff,  wiry,  angular 
fashion,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  precluded  natural  quali- 
ties from  being  displayed  in  their  penmanship.  "  How- 
ever," added  he,  "  if  the  mind  of  the  newspaper  editor, 
clerk,  or  lady  is  very  strong,  and  his  or  her  peculiarities  ex- 
tremely marked,  these  intense  natural  qualities  vkoll  go  far  to 
control  the  penmanship,  and  give  it  a  character  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  disposition  or  intellect  of  the  writer. 
Strong,  masculine-minded  women,  above  all,  if  they  be  at 
the  same  time  original  thinkers,  as  they  often  are,  almost 
always  write  in  a  bold,  determined,  characteristic  hand." 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader,  if,  after  hearing  the 
opinions  of  these  great  men,  I  should  endeavour,  though 
with  unequal  pace,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  I  have, 
since  that  memorable  day,  devoted  more  time  and  money 
to  the  pursuit  after  autographs  than  I  care  to  boast  of. 
Both,  however,  have  been  well  laid  out.  My  collection, 
though  not  equal  in  value  to  that  of  Dr.  Gall,  is  little  less 
numerous,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  hand-writing  of 
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many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
T  have  contrived  to  get  the  autographs  of  two-thirds  of 
the  first  Reformed  House  of  Commons.  Manj^  of  these, 
heaven  knows,  are  valueless  enough,  but  a  few  are  worth 
the  possessing,  and  the  collection  is  a  curiosity  of  its 
kind.  I  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  by  venturing  on 
some  remarks  of  my  own. 

I  have  noticed  that  people  who  write  widely,  with 
great  unmeaning  dashes,  and  long  tails  to  the  g  and  y, 
are  vain  characters  and  seldom  deep  thinkers.  Men  who 
cogitate  profoundly,  write  in  a  sevei^y  simple  hand  and 
with  much  closeness,  as  if  to  save  paper — witness  the 
autographs  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Spurzheim,  Reid, 
De  Quincey,  Adam  Smith,  Aristotle,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  cum  multus  aliis.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man's 
agility  can  be  predicated  with  considerable  accuracy  from 
his  hand-writing.  Professor  Wilson,  the  best  leaper  that 
Scotland  ever  bred,  writes  in  a  bold,  free,  bounding, 
leopard  sort  of  style;  and  Brougham,  whose  powers  of 
saltation  (especially  high  leaping)  are  of  the  first  order — 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  wonderful  spring  he  made  over 
the  heads  of  scores  of  lawyers,  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Woolsack — sports  the  same  reckless, 
dare-devil  kind  of  fist.  Heavy  men,  and  women  too, 
cherish  a  ponderous  style  of  penmanship,  witness  Made- 
moiselle D'Jeck,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Patrick 
Robertson,  and  my  friend  Samuel  Hunter.  Common  post 
and  even  foolscap  quakes  beneath  the  ton-like  pressure  of 
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their   hand.      They   should  write  upon  Bristol  board  or 
parchment :  it  is  absurd  to   behold  a  second  edition  of 
Daniel  or  Deborah  Lambert  attempting  to  impress  their 
weighty    sentiments,    with    weightier    paws,      upon     a 
sheet  of  delicate  wove  gilt;  yet  such  atrocities  have  I 
seen  perpetrated  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  FalstafF. 
Crafty  people  write  in  a  curious  involved  style,  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended.     The  autographs  of 
Talleyrand,  Metternich,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  are  of  this 
kind,  and  smack  strongly  of  a  large  organ  of  Secretiveness. 
I  augur  ill  of  a  man  who  uniformly  puts  no  dot  above  his 
i,  and  forgets  to  cross  his  t.     Such  people  are  always 
slovens.     I  never  see  their  hand-writing  wdthout  thinking 
of  unwashed  shirts  and  beards  of  a  week's  growth.     The 
apostate  Julian  was  a  man  of  this  stamp,  and  his  writing 
doubtless  corresponded.      Pretty,   lively,  sweet  women, 
such  as  Lady  Lincoln,  the   Queen  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  write  in  a  pretty,  lively,  sweet  hand. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  sad  vixen,  (and  had  red  hair  to 
boot)  patronized  a  harder  style;  and  Kate  of  Russia  (that 
he-dragon  in  petticoats)  wrote  after  the  iron  fashion  of 
Cromwell  and  some  of  the  other  regicides  who  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  L    A  fac-simile  of  the  signatures 
of  these  individuals  was  published  many  years  ago,  and  a 
curious  illustration  it  is  of  the  principle  contended  for  in 
the    present    paper.      But   our    volume    is   embellished 
with  more  pleasing  autographs  than  those  of  king-slayers ; 
and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  both  for  instruction  and 
amusement. 

<&.  A. 


Specimens  of  the  style  ofwHtir^  adopted  ^  tf^^varioi^^ 
nations  irtEuroj?e. 
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TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 


BY  A  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 


Beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace  are  thine. 

Most  lovely  of  thy  father's  lincc 

Sprung  from  a  race  of  mortal  birth, 

Thy  look  betokens  more  than  earth. 

So  full  of  grace,  so  fair,  so  young. 

But  yesterday  sweet  childhood  clung 

With  angel  fondness  unto  thee. 

And  parted  thence  unwillingly: 

Now  hath  it  flown,  and  girlhood  set 

Her  jewel  on  thy  coronet; 

And  never  yet  hung  glittering  gem 

Upon  a  brighter  diadem. 

And,  Leila,  lovelier  charms  are  thine 

Than  can  be  told  by  verse  of  mine: 

Young  Peri  of  the  northern  sky. 

What  wishes  in  my  bosom  lie 

For  thee,  on  earth's  lone  wilderness. 

Heaven  knows — but  I  may  not  express. 
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But  O !  that  Mishes  e'er  sliould  be 
The  only  joy  I  give  to  thee, 
And  that  with  seer's  prophetic  voice 
I  may  not  bid  thy  soul  rejoice. 
And  say,  "  in  after  days  thy  brow 
Shall  be  as  free  of  care  as  now." 
But  yet,  had  I  the  mystic  power 
To  gaze  upon  thy  future  hour, 
And  pierce  with  visionary  eye 
The  vista  of  futurity. 
Sad  were  the  gift,  if,  unto  me. 
It  showed  distress  betiding  thee; 
When  thou,  perchance,  may'st  feel  despair, 
And  tear  in  vain  thy  flowing  hair, 
And  steep  thy  sapphire  eye  in  wo: 
This  were  too  much  to  see  and  know. 

It  may  not  be — the  doom  of  Fate, 
What  mortal  spirit  shall  relate — 
What  human  tongue  hath  power  to  tell 
The  wonders  of  Time's  secret  cell  ? 
It  may  not  be — that  awful  glen 
Is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men: 
Dark,  solemn,  secret  as  the  tomb 
It  holds  of  human  life  the  doom. 
Of  hoary  age  and  childhood  fair. 
The  fearful  fates  are  written  there; 
And  the  sad  stream  that  rolls  along, 
Unhallowed  by  the  voice  of  song. 
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On  its  dark  tide  unheeding  brings 
The  doom  of  peasants  and  of  kings. 
And  thine,  although  the  earliest  spring 
Of  life  but  fans  thee  with  its  wing — 
Although  but  starting  from  the  dawn 
Of  childhood,  to  youth's  smiling  lawn,- — 
Thine  floats  upon  its  silent  breast, 
Thine,  thine  is  mirrored  with  the  rest. 

But  far  from  me  th'  ungenerous  laj^ 
To  shade  thy  future  with  dismay. 
All  is  not  desolate  below, 
And  heaven's  bright  visage  laughs  at  wo; 
Earth  hath  its  palaces  and  bowers 
For  beauty  in  her  golden  hours: 
The  soul  of  music  whispers  still, 
Hope,  happiness,  from  every  hill: 
Heaven's  gifts,  like  rain  upon  the  sea, 
Shall  shower  profusely  down  on  thee. 
Sorrow  shall  fly,  and  wild  Despair 
Forsake  each  spot  when  thou  art  there. 
Save  sweet-toned  Pity,  nought  shall  tell 
One  gushing  tear  to  quit  its  cell. 
Or  from  thy  bosom  draw  a  sigh. 
Save  the  soft  music  of  Humanity. 


H  2 


THE  PRESS-GANG. 


'  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  were  the  hands  that  tore  my  love  from  me, 
And  cruel,  cruel  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  love  to  sea." 

The  MiN  OF  WiB's  Max. 


In  the  year  1804,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  South  of 
England,  I  visited  Plymouth.  During  my  residence  there 
it  was  my  custom  every  afternoon  to  walk  along  the  quay, 
in  order  to  witness  the  numerous  vessels  which  entered 
and  left  the  harbour.  On  one  of  these  occasions  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  rushing 
towards  that  point  which  commands  the  most  extensive 
view  of  the  British  Channel.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  carried  along  with  the  crowd,  and 
soon  learned  that  the  object  which  excited  so  general  an 
interest  was  the  return  of  a  merchant  vessel  from  a  long 
voyage.  She  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  the 
eager  eye  of  friendship  had  caught  the  unfurled  sails  while 
yet  faintly  visible  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Of  the 
almost  innumerable  spectators  who  were   stretched  for 
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several  hundred  yards  like  a  dense  mass  along  the  shore, 
every  one  seemed  intensely  excited;  but  there  was  one 
individual,  who,  though  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  poverty, 
and  unnoticed  amid  the  clamour  of  such  a  scene,  particu- 
larly arrested  my  attention.  She  was  a  middle  aged 
woman,  and  a  little  ragged  boy  was  running  at  her  feet. 
A  deep  anxiety  was  imprinted  on  her  features.  Another 
motive  than  idle  curiosity  had  brought  her  there.  Her 
restless  demeanour,  and  her  eye  hurrying  over  the  multi- 
tudes which  surrounded  her,and  stretching  towards  the  ship, 
as  it  advanced  nearer  to  the  shore,  showed  that  she  was  the 
eager  expectant  of  some  relative  or  friend;  and  indeed  she 
was  so.  For  two  long  years  she  had  been  parted  from 
her  husband,  and  the  day  was  come  when  she  hoped  to 
be  again  enfolded  in  his  arms,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
father  of  her  children.  Yet  all  with  her  was  not  hope. 
A  king's  frigate  was  riding  at  anchor  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  port,  and  she  was  much  agitated  at  the 
thought  that  her  husband  might  be  impressed  and  sent  off 
to  face  the  enemy.  The  little  urchin  at  her  feet  sympa- 
thized with  her  feelings;  for,  as  he  gazed  on  his  mother's 
face,  tears  profusely  rolled  down  his  ruddy  cheeks.  What, 
thought  I,  must  at  such  a  moment  be  this  woman's  feelings; 
but  I  was  checked  by  something  within  which  whispered 
that  they  were  too  sacred  for  a  stranger's  obtrusion. 

Meanwhile  the  Neptune,  for  that  was  the  ship's  name, 
was  shooting  rapidly  through  the  waters.  It  was  a  clear 
cloudless  day  in  July,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  forth, 
as  if  he,  too,  were  a  sharer  in  the  general  joy.     Seldom 
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have  I  ever  seen  a  vessel  of  such  gallant  bearing  as  the 
one  on  which  a  thousand  eyes  were  now  intently  fixed. 
Her  sails  were  fuUy  set;  she  breasted  the  waves  which 
gently  lashed  her  sides,  as  if  conscious  of  freedom  from 
the  greater  dangers  of  the  deep;  and  the  crowd  could  now 
and  then  hear  the  joyous  cheering  of  the  crew  as  they 
approached  their  home.  The  salute  was  returned  by  the 
immense  multitude  around,  and  cheerings  were  inter- 
changed between  the  ship  and  the  shore  as  she  continued 
to  advance.  The  woman  and  her  boy  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  me,  alternately  exhibiting  symptoms  of  joy 
and  grief.  The  frigate  was  not  yet  passed,  and  the  joy  of 
the  onlookers  became  more  suppressed  as  the  Neptune 
approached  that  dreaded  spot.  She  had  almost  reached 
it — a  few  minutes  longer  and  she  seemed  to  have  escaped. 
A  buzz,  however,  now  arose  among  the  people  on  shore, 
mingled  vriih  waUings,  and  the  sobs  of  women.  The 
transition  was  a  sudden  one,  and  I  was  unprepared  to  meet 
it.  On  looking  towards  the  vessel  I  could  distinctly 
recognize  boats  putting  ofiF  from  the  frigate,  and  oared 
rapidly  to  her.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and  the 
Neptune  made  her  way  to  the  port.  The  truth  was  not 
long  concealed — the  Neptune  had  been  robbed  of  her  best 
seamen — oidy  a  few  old  men  and  a  cabin  boy  being  left. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  trial  of  human 
feelings  than  that  which  such  unfortunates  must  endure. 
Long  separated  from  every  thing  they  loved — home, 
country,  friends — buoyant  -n-ith  hopes — in  sight  of  the 
dwelling  place  of  their  youth,  and  already,  in  fancy  at 
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least,  and  almost  in  reality,  at  the  fireside  from  which  their 
absence  had  long  been  regretted;  suddenly  torn  away  by 
the  hands  of  ruthless  violence  to  mingle  in  the  toils  and 
vicissitudes  of  war,  and  a  gulph  placed  between  them 
and  all  they  held  sacred  upon  earth.  And  then  the  friends 
from  whom  they  are  hurried!  What  disappointments  do 
they  feel!  The  widow  deprived  of  the  only  support  of 
her  existence — the  doating  wife  bereaved  of  a  fond  hus- 
band-— children  made  fatherless,  and  parents  childless. 
Oh,  what  mind  is  there  enclosed  by  a  human  form  that 
sympathises  not  with  afflictions  like  these,  or  who  that 
claims  the  character  of  men  could  refuse,  at  such  a  sight, 
to  wear  tears  of  the  bitterest  sorrow  ? 

Never  can  I  forget  the  dismal  scene  which  was  exhibited 
when  the  Neptune  drew  up  to  her  station  in  the  harbour. 
Till  then  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  what  individuals  were 
captured ;  but  when  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt, 
the  outcry  which  ensued  sets  description  at  defiance.  Mis- 
erably clad  females,  heedless  of  all  decency,  but  borne  away 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  ran  along  the  streets  beating 
their  breasts,  and  uttering  dreadful  imprecations  against  the 
authors  of  their  sorrow,  while  a  few,  less  clamorous,  might 
be  seen  slowly  moving  through  the  most  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  town,  the  salt  tear  standing  in  their  eye,and  the  heavy 
sigh  bursting  from  their  lips.  The  poor  woman  whom  I 
have  before  noticed,  kept  lingering  about  the  quay,  gazing 
earnestly  at  the  frigate  which  contained  her  husband. 
Her  grief,  silent  but  deep,  excited  universal  sympathy. 
The  quick  throbbing  of  her  bosom — the  gentle  rocking  of 
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her  body — the  convulsive  motion  of  her  lips,  together  with 
the  weeping  boy  at  her  side,  formed  a  scene  so  affecting 
that  no  one  could  look  on  it  and  refrain  from  tears.  On  some 
friends  attempting  to  remove  her  home,  and  to  solace  her 
grief,  she  turned  about  with  a  faint  wildness  to  the  water, 
and  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  like  one 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

I  could  stand  no  longer — my  feelings  began  to  over- 
power me,  and  I  thought  myself  unfeeling  in  having  looked 
so  long  on  this  scene  of  anguish.  That  very  night  I  left 
Plymouth,  and  for  the  following  particulars  of  this  woman's 
history  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend. 

For  a  considerable  time  her  sorrows  mocked  the  impo- 
tency  of  consolation.  When  a  neighbour  visited  her,  and 
attempted  to  bind  up  the  wound  her  heart  had  received, 
tears  came  afresh.  She  wept  for  her  husband,  for  he  was 
not.  "  Poor  Bob,"  would  she  often  say,  "  thou  wert 
such  a  comely  lad,  and  so  full  of  kindness — thy  captivity 
will  be  thy  death — had  I  but  seen  thee  once,  and  heard 
thy  sweet  voice  ere  they  tore  thee  away! — thy  grave  will 
be  far  distant  from  the  place  where  thy  forefathers  sleeps — 
none  will  comfort  thee  while  dying,  nor  will  one  prayer 
be  said  over  thy  burial;  my  poor  heart  will  soon  cease  to 
beat;  but  my  children — these  pledges  of  mutual  love — 
when  I  am  gone,  the  orphan's  God  will  be  to  them  a 
father."  Slowly  were  her  sorrows  dried  up.  Months 
passed  away,  and  her  aching  bosom  beat  more  calmly. 
She  was  soothed  into  resignation;  and  if  occasionally  a 
cloud  bedimmed  her  features,  it  was  because  recollections 
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had  been  excited  which  could  never  be  altogether  effaced. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  there,  in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  washer- 
woman, contrived  to  support  herself  and  three  children. 
Every  one  who  knew  her  history  was  attentive  to  her 
wants;  there  was  a  kind  feeling  towards  her  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  lighten 
her  afHictions.  She  struggled  hard  for  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  was  successful. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  press-gang  had  taken  away 
her  husband  that  she  was  spreading  some  muslin  on  the 
green  sward  behind  her  dwelling,  when  one  of  her 
daughters  came  running  hurriedly  towards  her.  She  went 
into  the  house,  and  a  stranger,  dressed  in  seamen's  clothes, 
and  wanting  an  arm,  stood  at  the  door.  It  was  a  chill 
frosty  day,  and  he  requested  permission  to  warm  himself. 
There  was  something  confused  and  restless  in  his  de- 
meanour; while  his  meagre  and  emaciated  frame  bespoke 
the  hardships  it  had  sustained.  He  spoke  not,  but  con- 
tinued looking  eagerly  and  wildly,  now  at  the  woman,  and 
then  at  the  children.  Drawing  a  large  silk  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  he  wiped  his  face,  and  spread  it  on  his 
knee.  The  woman  started — the  stranger  took  off  his  hat — 
she  gazed  at  the  handkerchief,  then  at  him,  and  fell  on  his 
bosom.  "  Oh,  my  dearest,  long  lost  husband!  is  it  indeed 
you!  my  own  Bob  Wilkins!  the  father  of  my  children!" 
It  was  indeed  her  husband,  the  wreck  of  what  he  once 
was:  shattered  by  wounds,  and  reduced  almost  to  a 
shadow. 
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No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  detail  tlie  particulars 
of  such  a  meeting.  He  was  alive;  again  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  whom  he  might  yet  live  to  protect  and  cherish. 
His  sands,  however,  were  nearly  run:  nature  in  him  was 
almost  exhausted:  imprisonment  and  sickness  in  a  foreign 
land  had  destroyed  a  constitution  originally  robust  and 
healthy.  In  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  amid  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  his  children,  he  breathed  his  last. 

This  was  too  much  for  woman's  weakness  to  endure; 
Mrs.  Wilkins  did  not  survive  her  husband  many  weeks. 
The  furniture  of  her  house  was  sold,  and  her  children, 
unable  to  support  themselves,  came  upon  the  parish. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  BIRD  OF 
PARADISE. 


Methought  I  saw  a  lonely  bird — - 

A  little,  lonely,  weary  thing — 
Come  from  a  dark  and  thund'ry  cloud, 

With  faint  and  drooping  wing. 
It  seemed  a  thing  not  of  this  earth; 

A  moon-like  light  gleamed  from  its  eye; 
And  ever  and  anon  it  gave 

A  wild  complaining  cry. 


Years  had  rolled  by  since  that  small  bird 

Had  left  the  bright  land  in  the  skies, 
Where  for  long  ages  it  had  dwelt — 

The  land  of  Paradise. 
And  it  had  wandered  from  the  tree, 

With  every  healing  virtue  rife, 
Within  whose  shade  death  cannot  come — 

The  glorious  Tree  of  Life. 
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I  may  not  tell  what  wond'rous  climes 

That  little  bird  had  journeyed  through, 
Before  it  saw  our  dreary  earth, 

Beneath  the  sky  of  blue. 
I  may  not  tell  how  it  had  fared 

Amid  the  regions  of  the  storm; 
Or  how  it  crossed  the  thunderbolt. 

Nor  met  with  deadly  harm. 


Long  while,  though  faint  and  drooping  sore, 

It  hover'd  in  the  midway  air, 
Before  upon  our  lower  earth 

It  found  a  resting  lair. 
It  feared,  methought,  to  trust  itself 

Upon  a  land  so  rude  and  stern; 
And  in  its  wailing  song  it  seemed 

For  Paradise  to  yearn. 


At  length  it  lighted  on  a  tower, 

Which  grew  from  out  a  city  vast, 
And  myriads  of  the  human  kind 

Beneath  that  lone  bird  passed. 
And  as  it  gazed,  within  its  breast 

A  stream  of  awe  and  deep  love  flowed; 
For,  though  much  marred  by  sin,  each  form 

The  image  bore  of  God. 
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For  a  brief  space  the  exile  thought 

It  had  regained  its  home  again; 
And  though  much  wearied,  it  essayed 

To  sing  its  wonted  strain. 
And  what  a  strain !  its  dulcet  notes 

Fell  on  my  ear  like  cooling  dew: 
It  soothed  each  stormy  passion  down, 

And  tears  of  rapture  drew. 


It  looked  around — a  palace  bright, 

Blazing  with  gems,  first  met  its  eye; 
And  on  a  throne  reclined  a  king 

In  gorgeous  panoply. 
Before  him  sat,  in  purple  robe, 

One  of  the  nobles  of  the  land; 
And,  clad  in  sad  and  shroud-like  garb. 

A  widow  pale  did  stand. 


She  held  within  her  palsied  grasp 

A  little  son,  of  bearing  brave; 
And  that  proud  Baron  pressed  his  suit 

To  have  him  as  his  slave. 
In  vain  the  maddened  mother  prayed: 

The  weak  was  crushed  before  the  strong. 
The  small  bird  shook  its  plumage  wild, 

And  hushed  its  anthem-sonar. 
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Again  its  weary  wing  it  plied, 

O'er  many  a  distant  hill  and  plain, 
Until  the  sound  of  revelry 

Brought  it  to  earth  again. 
And  there  it  saw  a  rich  man  sit 

Amid  a  joyous  festive  throng: 
The  wine  cup  circled  cheerily. 

And  pealed  the  mirthful  song. 


Plenty  was  there,  and  welcome  free: 

No  niggard  hand  the  table  spread. 
Again  the  little  bird  with  joy 

Upreared  its  drooping  head. 
It  thought  of  God,  the  father  kind 

Of  all  creation's  children;  and 
It  recognised  an  image  faint 

Of  his  all-bounteous  hand. 


A  sad  and  weary  pilgrim  came 

Into  that  bright  and  festive  hall: 
Ragged  and  course  his  gabardine 

Did  o'er  his  frail  form  fall. 
Humbly  he  craved  to  eat  the  crumbs 

Which  from  the  banquet  table  fell; 
Full  plain  his  red  and  sunken  eye 

Of  famine's  thrall  did  tell. 
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But  all  in  vain:  his  lowly  suit 

The  magnate  rudely  did  deny. 
Again  the  little  wanderer  left 

The  earth  with  wailing  cry. 
And  long  and  weary  was  its  flight. 

Before  it  sought  our  globe  again: 
At  last,  all-flagging  on  its  wing, 

It  lighted  on  a  plain. 


And  there  it  saw  a  beggar  sit, 

An  ancient  man,  with  visage  pale:    ■ 
Content  and  he  seemed  kinsmen, 

For  he  never  uttered  wail. 
One  little  loaf  was  all  his  store — 

His  drink  the  rill  which  murmured  by; 
And  ere  the  bread  he  broke,  he  turned 

To  heaven  his  grateful  eye. 


Past  came  the  pilgrim,  faint  and  sad, 

Wistful  he  eyed  the  beggar's  store : 
He  read  the  look,  and  welcome  gave, 

And  wished,  for  him,  'twas  more. 
But  who  can  tell  the  glorious  strain 

The  little  bird  poured  forth  that  even] 
It  had  forgot  the  weary  earth, 

And  dreamed  it  was  in  heaven. 

i2 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  autograph  of  the  author  of  "Waverley"  in  the  opposite  page  goes  far 
to  substantiate  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  sketch  of  the  science 
of  autographology:  "  The  broad  form  denotes  more  permanence  than 
intensity." 

In  the  writings  of  Scott  we  find  nothing  of  that  intense  glow  of  passion 
which  burns  in  the  poetry  of  Byron.  In  a  vast  majority  of  his  most  happy 
delineations  of  character  it  is  the  accidental,  the  external  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  which  he  has  comprehended  into  one  image  and  expressed. 
He  rarely  pourtrays  the  one  master-passion  which,  blending  with  every 
faculty,  verges  out  into  the  thousand  varying  forms  of  words  and  actions, 
itself  the  soul  and  animating  principle  of  all.  At  present  only  one  instance 
occurs  to  us  in  which  he  has  attempted  thus  to  penetrate  the  inner  secret 
of  his  heart,— in  his  Jeanie  Deans,  and  in  her  what  wins  our  affection  is 
the  noiseless  unostentatious  pertinacity  of  love  and  self-duration. 

At  the  same  time,  that  we  would  look  in  vain  in  the  works  of  Scott  for 
intense  passion,  nay,  while  we  must  necessarily  acknowledge  the  absence 
of  it  in  his  lovers  and  his  feudal  barons,  we  recognise  in  the  workings  of 
his  mind  an  indefatigable  power  of  continuous  labour,  and  an  ivy-like 
propensity  to  cling  even  to  the  driest  wall,  whence  his  mind  had  imbibed 
its  first  nutriment.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  voluminous  productions. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  powerful  grasp  with  which  he  sought  to  uphold  these 
feudal  practices  and  feelings  which,  in  his  day,  were  dying  away  from  the 
surface  of  social  institutions  and  men's  minds,  as  the  peculiar  tints,  im- 
pressed by  the  rising  sun,  on  the  clouds  clinging  to  the  horizon,  die  away 
as  he  rises  upwards.  This  was  the  secret  of  that  persevering  exertion 
which  made  Scott— the  dreamer  of  feudal  times  and  character  and  conduct 
— a  martyr  to  the  spirit  of  mercantile  honour. 

We  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  There  are  ignorant  idola- 
ters of  genius,  who  can  feel  vaguely  when  the  power  and  beauty  of 
intellect  is  present,  without  being  able  to  appreheud  wherein  they  consist. 
Such  men  are  impressed  by  poetry  as  blind  men  by  light.  They  have  a 
faint  vague  sensation  of  a  gentle  warmth — a  dim  foreboding  of  a  paleness 
approaching  to  light ;  but  the  full  glare  of  its  rays,  and  the  gorgeousness 
of  colour  are  beyond  their  conception.  Such  men  deem  every  attempt  to 
analyze  the  character  of  one  they  blindly  worship  an  insult.  To  say  that 
in  their  favourite  author  one  faculty  is  strongei  than  another  is  with  them 
the  same  as  to  say  that  he  is  deficient  in  "the  feebler.  This  is  not  our 
meaning.  We  do  not  deny  the  existence  in  Scott's  mind  of  the  faculty 
the  most  indispensable  to  a  poet— intensity.  W^e  barely  assert  that  it  was 
not  the  preponderant  or  characteristic  feature  of  liis  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  autograph  wliich  has  suggested  these 
remarks  without  being  impressed  with  a  blended  feeling  of  love,  adora- 
tion, and  melancholy.  The  writing  bespeaks  a  body  worn  and  shattered 
by  mental  conflict  and  sufferings,  yet 

"  ']Mid  all  the  ■wreck,  iiigh,  buoyant  still." 

And  the  boyish  playfulness  of  the  humour — the  trifling  humour,  owls 
would  call  it — ^more  than  any  thing  else,  shows  the  indestructible  capacity 
of  happiness  which  bore  him  up  to  his  last,  triiunphant  amid  all  his  trials. 
Eternity  sparkles  in  his  spring  of  happiness,  welling  out  from  care-Avorn 
lineaments. 


SONG. 


BY  E.  PINKEETON. 


Shall  it  e'er  be  forgotten, 
The  thought  of  that  hour, 

When  we  met  for  the  last  time, 
Within  thine  own  bower  ? 

The  sun's  setting  glory- 
Was  bright  on  the  hill. 

But  hope  in  our  young  hearts 
Shone  brightlier  still. 

We  wept,  and  we  mingled 

Our  tears  on  that  day; 
Till,  spite  of  thy  struggles, 

They  tore  thee  away: 
But  in  hope,  I  went  forth. 

Fame  and  fortune  to  seek; 
And  thy  last  kiss,  to  soothe  me, 

Still  glowed  on  my  cheek ! 
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In  shipwreck  and  danger — 

In  battle  and  storm, 
I  still  saw  beside  me 

Thy  beautiful  form; 
As  it  clung  to  my  breast, 

When  we  kissed  our  farewell: 
And  thy  dark  eye  spoke  love 

That  thy  lips  could  not  tell. 

Alas !  what  is  hope 

But  a  glance  of  the  sun, 
Through  the  storms  of  December, 

When  summer  is  done  ? 
And  life  can  afford  me 

No  pleasure  at  last, 
But  to  sit  by  thy  grave, 

And  to  muse  on  the  past ! 


THE  STAGE-COACHMAN. 


BY  JOHN  REID. 


No  class  of  individuals  has  changed  so  much  within  the 
last  ten  years  as  stage-coachmen,  and  few  classes  embrace 
such  a  variety  of  character.  When  coachmen  drove  only 
one  stage,  they  were  a  mixture  of  jockey,  ostler,  and 
coachman;  and  in  the  stable  took  care  of  the  horses  which 
they  drove  upon  the  road.  They  were  a  parcel  of  grum- 
blers who  were  never  satisfied,  give  what  you  would. 
Now  coachmen  are  confined  to  driving  the  horses;  and 
have  another  person  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  stable, 
except  in  some  remote  and  semi-barbarous  districts.  The 
coachman  is  now  a  coachman,  and  nothing  more.  His 
peculiarities  have  room  to  develop  themselves;  and  he 
takes  a  character  from  the  soil  in  which  he  is  planted. 

The  stage-coachman  who  drives  a  long  stage  out  of 
London  is  as  different  from  him  who  drives  a  short  one, 
as  the  captain  of  a  frigate  is  from  the  master  of  a  fishing 
wherry;  and  the  country  coachman  diff'ers  from  both. 
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First  in  our  sketch  of  these  "  strange  fish"  stands  the 
London  long  stager.  His  stage  varies  from  fifty  to  sisty 
miles.  He  is  two  days  on  the  road — going  the  one,  and 
retumiog  the  next.  His  passengers  are  birds  of  a  distant 
flight,  whom  he  rarely  expects  to  see  again.  He  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  good  opinion;  and  regulates  his  behaviour 
by  the  liking  he  takes  to  them,  by  their  number  promis- 
ing a  good  or  an  indifferent  harvest,  or  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  the  coach  is  loaded,  he  is  "  at  home^  and 
generally  good-natured,  as  he  expects  a  comfortable  sup- 
ply of  shillings  from  the  outside,  and  half-crowns  from 
the  inside  passengers.  If,  in  addition  to  a  fall  coach,  he 
has  a  good  day,  he  is  aU  smirks  and  smiles;  does  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  please  the  passengers:  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  journey,  on  receiving  the  various  fees  into 
his  hand,  he  mechanically  touches  his  hat.  The  touch 
is,  however,  not  one  of  those  touches  that  gratify  much, 
as  the  person  who  receives  the  salute  knows  that  in  nine 
cases  out  often  it  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  fee.  If  the 
day  be  of  that  kind  which  the  cockneys  denominate  "  a 
r^nlar  out-and-out  downright  soaker,"  the  driver  is  sullen 
and  reserved.  If  he  have  a  full  coach,  he  answers  the 
various  demands  of  the  passengers  ki  monosyllables.  K 
there  are  few  passengers,  he  is  ill-natured,  and  will 
grumble  on  stopping  to  take  up  a  passenger  for  a  short 
distance.  As  he  draws  near  to  the  metropolis,  he  does 
not  wait  at  the  accustomed  house  for  a  glass  of  ale,  but 
prefers  to  let  his  horses  enjoy  on  the  road  the  time 
which,  were  it  a  good  day,  or  had  he  a  full  c-oach,  would 
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be  spent  at  the  inn  door.  The  long  stager  is  a  "  gem- 
man,"  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  little  meanness  of 
overcharging  a  passenger,  or  grumbling  aloud  if  he  gets 
too  small  a  fee.  To  complete  the  picture:  our  metropolitan 
long  stage  coachman  is  generally  married,  and  has  his 
home  in  the  place  to  which  he  drives  out  of  London.  If 
you  have  got  upon  the  box-seat,  and  been  chatting  to 
him,  he  may  point  out  his  "  missus"  as  the  coach  passes 
her  on  arriving  near  where  he  leaves  it. 

The  metropolitan  stage-coachman  who  drives  a  short 
stage  to  any  of  the  small  towns  within  the  circle  of  twelve 
miles  round  the  city,  is  generally  a  low  coarse  rascal.    He 
is  dissipated,  and  a  tippler.     He  drinks  gin,  whereas  the 
long  stager's  beverage  is  port.     The  regular  stage-coach- 
men wont  associate  with  him.     He  is  to  be  found,  at  his 
leisure   hours,  smoking  his  pipe  with    cads   and   street 
coachmen.      lu   driving,  his  recklessness   is   proverbial; 
and  if  one  of  his  cronies  be  on  the  box,  and  an  opposition 
coach  come  up,  the  passengers'  lives  are  hazarded  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  his  vanity  in  keeping  a-head  of  a 
better  pair  of  horses.     He  is  reckless,  for  if  his  coach  be 
overturned  he  is  at  most  turned  away,  or  imprisoned  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months.      In  time  he  procures  another 
situation,  or  subsides  into  a  hackney-coachman,  or  cad,  or 
waterman.      The  metropolitan  long  stager  is  always  a 
steady  man,  generally  of  some  little  property,  and  has  a 
character  to  lose.     The  short  stagers  are  of  that  enviable 
race  to  whom  to  lose  their  characters  would  be  a  matter 
of  gain. 
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Perhaps  the  country  long  stager  is  the  best  of  the  class. 
He  has  all  the  good  properties  of  the  metropolitan  long 
stage  coachman,  with  the  addition  of  many  more.  He 
is  not  civil  to  his  passengers  merely  on  account  of  his  fee. 
Many  of  them  live  on  the  road,  and  are  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  They  meet  on  the  box  or  the  top  of  the 
stage  as  merchants  meet  on  'Change.  He  knows  the 
history  of  every  family  on  the  road;  can  tell  whose  house 
that  is  upon  the  hill;  where  good  shooting  and  fishing 
may  be  had;  whose  carriage  passed  just  now;  and  the 
name  of  every  one  of  the  family  in  the  open  dilly, — from 
the  father,  indeed,  he  receives  a  salute,  which  he  returns 
in  like  manner,  by  elevating  the  elbow  of  the  right  hand, 
and  depressing  the  thong  of  the  whip.  But  these  are  not 
all  his  good  qualities:  he  has  a  joke  for,  and  a  tale  of, 
every  pretty  maid  who  is  waiting  at  her  master's  gate  to 
deliver  or  receive  some  basket  or  parcel  which  he  has 
brought  or  is  expected  to  carry  away.  In  the  kitchen  or 
bar  of  the  inn  where  the  coach  stops  to  change  horses, 
he  is  a  very  great  man.  If  the  day  is  bad,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  has  something  warm  and  comfortable  which  he 
invites  the  box-seat  passenger  to  partake  with  him.  If 
the  day  is  fine,  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  bar  is  preferred.  He 
knows  all  the  races  and  fairs  to  be  held  round  about,  and 
can  tell  you  the  character  of  the  sportsmen,  blacklegs, 
ostlers,  and  farmers,  who  recognise  him  as  he  prances 
along.  He  glories  in  the  boast  that  his  tits  would  go  it 
without  the  whip,  which  he  appears  to  carry  more  as  a 
badge  of  office  than  for  use.     Sometimes  he  is  at  feud 
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with  the  house  at  which  the  horses  are  changed,  and  you 
are  recommended  to  the  one  over  the  way,  as  a  better 
place  to  have  "  suraraat." 

The  country  short  stager  generally  drives  from  some 
village  in  the  morning,  and  returns  in  the  afternoon.  He 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  class.  He  is  the  man 
of  business  of  every  old  woman  and  young  lady  in  the 
village,  and  every  day  forgets  one-half  of  his  commissions. 
It  is  a  wonder  he  recollects  any  of  them,  for  they  are 
multifarious,  and  all  verbal.  One  old  lady  intrusts  him 
with  a  basket  of  eggs,  which  has  got  no  address,  and  tells 
him  where  to  deliver  it,  what  money  to  get,  and  what  to 
buy  with  the  money.  Another  gives  him  a  specimen  of 
cloth  or  ribbon,  which  he  is  to  match  at  a  certain  shop. 
One  tells  him  he  will  get  an  empty  basket  from  Mr.  So- 
and-So,  and  an  empty  butter  firkin  from  Mrs.  What's-her- 
name.  The  memory  of  Feinagle  himself  would  break 
down  beneath  such  a  load.  It  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  see 
the  cloud  of  anxious  expectants  hanging  aloof  until  the 
passengers  are  despatched,  and  then  settling  down  upon 
him  like  flies  on  a  honey-pot,  busj^,  shifting,  humming, 
teasing.  There  must  be  a  pleasure  in  uncertainty — a 
breaking  of  the  country's  dull  monotony,  by  allowing  men 
to  wonder  during  the  day  whether  their  commissions  will 
be  executed — or  surely  they  would  have  learned  ere  this 
not  to  trust  to  our  friend's  uncertain  memory. 

On  the  whole,  coachmen  are  a  race  for  whom,  after  a 
long  and  attentive  study  of  their  characters,  we  entertain 
a  profound  respect.     Wrapt  up  in  their  sevenfold  great- 
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coats,  they  are  as  difficult  to  get  at  as  an  oyster;  but  (to 
change  the  simile)  the  kernel  rewards  the  trouble  of  crack- 
ing the  thick  hard  shell.  Belonging  to  the  movement, 
they  are  in  general  a-head  of  the  class  of  which  they 
are  members.  Exposed  to  every  change  of  weather,  they 
are  case-hardened  against  the  ills  of  life.  Accustomed  to 
play  the  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  to  keep  their  ground 
against  surly  knowing  ones,  they  are  dexterous  men  of 
the  world.  How  they  do  chirrup  it  over  their  ale  in  the 
tavern !  How  lordly  are  they  at  their  own  comfortable 
tables,  or  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  in 
their  neat  little  gardens — their  bits  of  taste! 


A  SCENE  IN  ITALY, 


BY  W.    S.  DANIEL. 


It  was  a  morn 
Fit  for  Elysium's  poet-fabled  clime. 
The  glowing  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  were  full 
Of  light,  and  peace,  and  beauty.     The  soft  winds 
Came,  whispering  gentle  messages  of  love 
To  the  slow-wandering  bark,  across  the  sea, 
That  blushed  beneath  the  smile  of  early  dawn. 
Like  maiden  'neath  the  long  and  doating  gaze 
Of  him  who  loves  her.     The  small  pearly  waves 
Crept  o'er  the  snowy  shells  and  sandy  beach, 
With  step  as  soft  as  some  light-footed  girls. 
Who,  joying  in  her  charge,  steals  past  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  her  cradled  brother.     The  proud  hills, 
Looming  across  the  azure  wave,  or  based. 
Like  heaven-set  bulwarks,  on  the  flowery  verge 
Of  dell  or  valley,  in  a  golden  mist 
Were  cinctured,  by  the  blazing  beams  that  poured 
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From  young  Hyperion.     On  wild  rocky  steeps, 

Towered  some  far-distant  hamlet's  shining  roofs, 

Or  convent's  graceful  campanile,  or  shafts 

Of  yellow-tinted  marble,  the  remains 

Of  some  old  temple,  shattered  and  despoiled, 

Of  sculptured  capital  and  architrave — 

Mouldering  in  beauty.     On  the  gentle  slope 

The  smiling  vineyard  shone,  and  through  the  leaves 

The  full  transparent  clusters  laughed,  as  if 

The  eyes  of  young  Lyaeus  and  his  train 

Of  joyous  bacchanals  peered  through  their  shade 

To  superstition's  gaze.     Down  the  blue  stream 

The  water-lily  sailed,  pure  and  unscathed. 

So  gentle  was  the  waftage.     From  the  side 

Of  lonely  hill  or  glen  the  little  voice 

Of  straying  lambkin  on  its  mother  called; 

And  on  the  shady  lake,  the  ancient  haunt 

Of  fair-limbed  Naiads,  the  glad  water-birds 

Were  at  their  pleasant  sport,  scattering  the  wave 

O'er  their  wild  fluttering  pinions. 

Man,  too,  felt 
Brightened  by  nature's  smiles.     The  Fisher  pulled 
His  oar  with  lustier  stroke  through  the  bright  wave; 
And,  on  the  mountain-path,  the  Muleteer 
Sung,  in  the  very  lightness  of  his  heart: 
Sweet  Woman's  step  was  on  the  fragrant  grass. 
And  Infancy  beside  her,  with  its  cheek 
Ruddy  with  health  and  pastime;  and  Old  Age 
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Crept  to  the  flowery  porch,  and  lifted  up 
His  furrowed  brow  unto  the  blessed  sun. 

Italia !  o'er  thy  sunny  land  of  fame 
My  feet  have  wandered.     In  their  thoughtless  joy 
Oft  have  they  borne  me,  an  unholy  one. 
Into  the  presence  of  those  hallowed  scenes 
Linked  to  immortal  song  and  deathless  deeds. 
At  which  we  kneel  and  worship,     I  have  wept 
Amid  thy  ravaged  bowers  and  ruined  halls, 
Fair  Eden  of  the  nations !  and  when  sleep 
Poured  visions  o'er  my  pillow — I  have  dreamed 
Of  better  days  to  come.     On  my  lone  couch, 
In  some  wild  mountain  hostelry,  whose  walls 
Sighed  to  the  midnight  breeze,  strange  shapes,  dim  seen, 
Have  hurried  past  me.     'Mid  a  people's  shouts, 
I  have  beheld  the  form  of  Freedom  rise, 
And,  struggling,  like  some  mighty  godhead,  crush 
Even  to  the  dust,  with  his  triumphant  foot. 
Sad  Italy's  oppressors.     'Mid  the  groves, 
And  the  lone  valleys,  and  the  peopled  streets — 
In  dreams,  I've  seen  a  race  of  slaves  arise. 
Who,  lighting  at  the  altar  of  past  days 
The  torch  of  patriot  daring,  toss  the  brand 
Within  the  Austrian's  burning  halls,  and  die 
Blest — for  their  country's  tyrants  die  with  them. 
And  they  bequeath  unto  their  gallant  boys 
The  light  of  life — dear  Freedom !     And  behold ! 
The  vision  passes  on.     These  Patriots'  sons 
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Wipe  from  Italia's  widowed  cheek  the  tears 
Of  bitter  anguish — bind  up  all  the  wounds 
With  which  the  tyrant's  iron  bonds  have  scarred 
Her  .comely  limbs,  and  place  the  royal  crown 
Upon  her  queenly  brow,  while  Beauty's  eyes 
Beam  with  the  light  which  Freedom  only  gives, 
And  Childhood's  laugh  ascends,  and  Manhood's  shouts 
Roll,  like  the  thunder;  and  young  sons  of  song, 
Touching  the  harp  which  mighty  Dante  struck. 
Raise  the  proud  anthem  of  a  people  free ! 


THE  BIRTH  OF  MAN. 


BY  A  EOSICRUCIAN. 


Earth  had  now,  through  successive  stages,  become  en- 
riched with  animal  existence.  She  was  amply  furnished 
with  delightful  fruits.  Her  grassy  bed-chambers  had  ac- 
quired consistency  and  coherence  from  the  honey  Avhich 
overflowed  from  the  combs  of  the  myriad  bees.  Silk- 
worms spun  their  webs  like  canopies  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Earth  had  reached  the  middle  station  of  her 
spring,  or  mildest  temperature,  and  overflowed  with 
wealth.  Every  thing,  according  to  its  nature,  celebrated 
the  festival  at  once  of  its  own  and  of  the  general  spring. 

Earth  was  ripe  for  the  birth  of  sentient  thought — pre- 
pared to  yield  all  its  forms  gratification.  For  the  smell  there 
was  fragrance  exhaling  from  every  pore  of  every  leaf,  which 
filled  the  air,  and  penetrated  into  the  minutest  reticulations 
of  matter.  For  the  taste  there  were  fruits  of  the  most 
exquisite  relish.  For  the  hearing,  there  was  the  melody 
of  singing  birds,  which  echoed  through  field  and  grove. 
For  the  sight  there  were  the  green  earth  and  trees  pranked 
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with  flowers,  the  soft  blue  sky,  the  flash  and  sparkle  ot 
waters,  and  the  deep  shades  of  grove  or  cavern.  For  the 
touch,  there  were  mossy  beds  wherein  to  nestle.  And 
that  all  might  be  enjoyed  without  alloy,  there  M'as  the 
delicate  warmth  of  spring,  tempered  by  the  coolness  re- 
sulting from  the  earth's  moisture.  Earth  was  ripe.  She 
embraced  in  her  being  no  object,  not  even  the  most 
minute,  from  which  some  reflection  of  the  Deity  did  not 
shine  forth,  which  did  not  long  with  paiiting  eagerness  to 
be  enjoyed  by  some  creature  who,  amid  the  fruition  of  bliss, 
could  cast  upward  thanks  to  that  Deity  for  its  enjoyment. 
There  was  a  void  felt  in  nature — the  want  of  a  being  who 
might  refer  these  gratifications  at  once  to  the  outpouring 
Source,  and  his  own  receptive  sense;  the  want  of  Intellect 
to  perceive  the  beauty,  the  result  of  the  full  harmony  of 
all  gratifications — to  feel  delight  spring  from  the  perception 
of  beauty — to  infer  from  delight  the  pre-existence  of  good- 
ness— and  thus,  step  by  step,  to  ascend  to  the  conception 
of  beatitude. 

There  was  a  grove  in  the  most  temperate  region  of  the 
orb.  There  the  sun  tempered  the  atmosphere  with  even 
a  milder  spring  than  elsewhere,  blending  the  fresh  glare 
of  morning  with  the  dim  voluptuousness  of  evening.  This 
grove  was  an  orchard,  stored  with  the  most  various  and 
exquisite  fruits,  so  thick  with  intertwining  branches  and 
leaves,  that  there  was  a  perennial  shade  and  coolness 
underneath.  Bubbling  streams  traversed  its  soil  in  reticu- 
lated channels,  the  evaporation  from  which  ascended  and 
clung  to  the  leafy  roof,  and  freshened  the  earth  in  its 
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descent.  This  grove  was  a  Paradise  in  Paradise — the 
latest  growth,  the  quintessence  of  every  grove  and  garden. 
In  its  centre  grew  a  fruit  tree,  bearing  one  small  egg,  in 
which  the  richest,  most  concentrated  powers  of  nature 
were  germinating  into  a  consummate  being-.  This  fruit 
tree  was  the  Tree  of  Life. 

As  yet  there  was  no  life  here.  Nature  had  collected 
in  this  small  space  all  that  she  had  of  most  valuable  and 
beautiful,  as  the  trembling  bride  decks  her  chamber  against 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  ratification  of  a 
new  covenant.  The  Supreme  Mind  descended  upon  his 
expectant  creature,  which,  in  ecstacy,  imbibed  his  rays, 
and  the  egg  swelled  heavingly,  with  a  dim  dawning  con- 
sciousness. All  was  prepared.  The  parturient  branch 
bent  beneath  the  increasing  load,  until  it  deposited  the 
living  fruit  on  a  mossy  bed.  The  Tree  of  Life  absorbed 
the  sap  of  the  neighbouring  leaves  and  roots,  to  nurture 
its  nursling  with  more  matured  and  copious  juices.  The 
young  shoots  nearest  to  it  sprung  up  and  bent  their  heads 
together,  to  form  a  canopy  over  the  common  treasure. 
The  air  breathed  and  panted  around,  but  entered  not, 
lest  it  should  harm  the  delicate  vital  organisation,  by 
teaching  it  to  tremble  too  soon.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
were  only  admitted  after  they  had  passed  through  and 
been  tempered  and  tinged  by  the  cool  mellow  fruits  of 
the  grove.  Here — here  was  the  centre  to  which  all 
nature's  workings  tended,  upon  which  the  attention  of  the 
Universe  was  concentrated  in  a  hushed  gaze  of  intense 
love. 
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All  was  ready.  Celestial  beings  clothed  in  rainbow 
and  sunny  clouds  flitted  silent  and  intent  through  the 
grove,  to  see  that  nothing  was  neglected.  Man  burst  the 
bands  of  his  inclosure,  and  raising  himself  by  his  own 
exertions,  stood  erect  in  the  full  physical  development  of 
manhood,  in  the  ripeness  of  matured  intellect,  yet  with  all 
the  fresh  gush  of  youthful  emotion,  and  the  sharp  edge  of 
youthful  sense.  He  drew  in  the  first  breath  of  air,  salut- 
ing it  with  a  slight  thrilling  kiss.  He  inhaled  with  it  the 
odours  of  a  thousand  flowers.  He  looked  out  into  the  dusky 
twilight  of  his  native  grove,  interspun  with  golden  threads 
of  sunbeams.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  birds.  He 
moved,  and  there  was  ecstacy  in  the  conscious  power  of 
motion.  The  angelic  witnesses  of  the  scene  touched  their 
harps,  and  he  clasped  his  hands :  they  poured  out  the 
choral  swell  of  their  AUelulia,  and  he  stood  entranced. 


ODE.— TO  THE  SICKLE, 


BY  W.  B.   SCOTT. 


I. 

Reach  the  bright  sickle  from  the  wall. 

Where  it  hath  hung  so  long; 

The  reapers'  laughter  and  their  song 

Like  brothers'  voices  call, — 

Bewildering  the  whiskered  hare. 

In  its  turf-embossed  lair. 

Ha!  merry  sickle,  once  again 

The  undergrowth  of  poppies  red, 

(Whose  slumbers  o'er  themselves  are  shed,) 

Looks  clearly  to  the  dazzling  air, — 

The  wavy  wheat  ears  over  head 

Across  thy  curved  blade  have  lain 

In  triumph,  as  the  reaper's  eye 

Glanced  to  his  fair  one  jocundly. 

Ha,  merry  sickle !  while  wailing  wind 
Died  on  the  winter's  crisped  rind, 
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And  the  mossed  thatching  o'er  the  door 

Was  white  as  now  is  the  mill's  white  floor, 

Wide  sunshine  didst  thou  bring  to  mind, 

Till  we  almost  looked  on  the  simmering  hearth 

As  a  thing  that  was  not  worth  our  mirth  ! 

And  when  the  May's  long  promised  dew 

Warned  the  blackbird  to  renew 

Her  voyagings  for  straws,  'twas  thou 

For  whom  we  blessed  the  fledging  bough. 

Then  when  through  summer's  long  rich  eves 

Sat  sainted  soft  Tranquillity, 

She  longed  to  see  them  gild  the  sheaves, 

And,  merry  sickle  !  glance  on  thee, 

Over  a  maiden's  shoulder  flung — 

A  homeward  reaper  blythe  and  young. 

II. 

Around  the  year  the  yellow  wing 

Of  the  broad  sun  has  strewed. 
The  promise  and  the  vintaging — 

The  birth,  the  milk,  the  food. 
Mild  breathed  Pleasure  has  flung  down 

Her  mantle  in  the  shade, 
And  weaving  a  wild-berried  crowTi, 

Forgets  it  ere  half  made : 
While  from  the  intertwisted  screen 
Of  sycamore  and  oak-leaves  green, 
Lucid  and  yellow  and  clear  below. 
Against  the  mid-day's  eager  glow, 
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Mixed  with  speckled  leaves,  and  brown 

And  bending  stems,  and  tall  lush  grass; 

She  gazes.     Smiling — musing  thought, 

Happy  as  the  mazy  gleam 

That  over  Psyche's  brow  would  pass, 

When  her  sweet  memory  back  would  bring 

Her  winged  lover's  whispering 

Now  swims  around  her  heart.     Oh !  nought 

Hath  a  bliss  like  an  autumn  dream, 

Beside  a  lute-like  stream. 


Most  potent  Sun !  how  gorgeous  now 

Is  the  silence  under  thee, 
While  thy  verdant  worshipper. 

The  grasshopper,  sings  free; 
And  upward  thrown,  on  the  arch  that  spans 

The  drowsy  fly-frequented  stream. 
Where  the  traveller  slakes  his  lips  and  brow, 

Dances  ever  the  water's  gleam. 
On  its  ledge  a  white  haired  child 
Hath  sat  for  careless  hours  and  smiled; 
Peeping  down  right  cautiously, 
A  gentle  water  friend  to  see. 
Smiling  from  beneath,  with  hair 
Most  like  his  own,  but  still  more  fair. 
By  him  lies  the  bunched  grain 
That  he  hath  saved  in  the  gleaning  train; 
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Seen  through  the  hedges  here  and  there^ 

Glittering  in  varied  rustic  dress, 

Where  the  binder  rears  the  sheaves 

By  intervals,  in  grouped  caress. 

Joking  wisely  as  he  weaves 

Their  rustling  girths  of  plentiousness- 

And  the  kirtled  reapers  bow 

In  a  long  receding  row, 

Throwing  back,  betimes,  their  hair. 

As  it  falls  before  their  eyes. 

While  they  stoop  and  while  they  rise. 


The  harvest  moon  goes  bright  and  fast. 

Blighting  is  October's  blast: 

It  is  done; — the  last  wheat-ears 

That  from  the  sower's  hand  did  stray 

Beside  the  trench's  nettles  grey, 

Which  the  reapers  even  share, 

Hastening  dowTi  the  field,  doth  spare, — 

Nod  alone;  their  banded  peers 

Have  gone  to  where  the  winnowing  steers 

Tread  the  circle.     Every  fay 

Hath  fled.     Each  leaf  hath  left  the  spray, 

And  in  shivering  eddies  wheels 

Where  the  frog  its  breathless  sleep  conceals 

The  harvest  moon  sinks  ghastly  down, 
And  the  earth  hath  lost  her  crown, 
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And  the  sickle  is  laid  away 
Till  another  winter's  snow^ — 
And  another  spring's  mild  rain — 
And  another  summer's  blow 
Twine  earth's  yearly  crown  again; 
When  the  grasshopper  below. 
Shall  pipe  another  roundelay. 


Mirth-giving  sickle !  thou  hast  been 
Where  lyre  or  sword  were  never  seen; 
And,  clinging  round  thee,  like  ivy  green 
Around  a  fawn's  sun-darkened  brow. 
Are  hopes,  and  fears,  and  blessings  now. 

In  a  southern  clime 

In  a  distant  time, 
A  goddess  held  thee  in  her  hand, 
Within  whose  hair's  immortal  band 
Were  woven  stems  of  bearded  corn, 
More  lovely  than  the  coronal 
Of  flame  aye  by  Apollo  born, 
Or  Diana's  silver  horn. 
Round  his  immortal  mother's  shrine 
There  was  a  flower-engirdled  flow 

Of  fruitage  and  of  wine, 
And  the  first  of  autumn's  glow 

Was  borne  vnth  hymn  divine. 
The  goddess  hath  departed  now — 
No  more  she  tends  the  timely  plough; 
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It  grides  along  alone: 
No  more  she  lights  her  temple  dim; 
And  the  consecrating  hymn, 

Sacred  sickle !  is  thine  own. 


TAVERN  HAUNTERS. 


What  a  subject  for  an  annual! — for  a  book  which  is  to 
have  its  delicate  limbs  (or  pages)  encased  in  a  more  deli- 
cate fancy  binding,  and  which  is  destined  to  find  repose 
on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  the  fair !  {Boudoir  is  the 
phrase  of  the  fashionable  novels  and  smart  magazines, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.)  The  objection  is  stronger 
in  semblance  than  in  reality.  The  ladies  preferred  Joseph 
Andrews  in  his  day  to  the  essenced  fop;  they  still  prefer 
in  our  day  something  that  is  not  exactly  a  coimterpart  of 
themselves — one  who  lives  among  men  as  a  man.  They 
have,  moreover,  a  slight  snatch  of  mother  Eve's  curiositj% 
("  And  what  for  na?"  as  Meg  Dods  would  say,)  and, 
therefore,  like  to  talk  when  among  themselves,  of  the  doings 
of  those  beings  whose  very  roughness  has  for  them  the 
same  mysterious  attraction  that  their  gentleness  has  for  us. 
The  gentle  Desdemona  loved  Othello  "  for  the  dangers  he 
had  run,"  and  in  modern  times  a  transient  black  eye  has 
been  known  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  whole  of  the  Moor's 
L  2 
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permanently  sooty  visage.  In  the  language  of  a  hustings 
orator,  "  We  sympathise  with,  we  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment," and  having  often  wondered  what  women  possibly 
can  find  to  talk  about  when  alone  together,  or  how  they 
possibly  can  amuse  each  other,  we  take  the  first  step 
towards  a  mutual  confidence,  by  unveiling  to  them  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  bonus  deus,  worshipped  not  like 
the  bona  dea  in  old  Rome — in  secrecy,  although,  like  her, 
under  the  shade  of  night. 

Tavern  Haunters  are  an  old,  although  we  fear  we 
can  scarcely  add  that  they  have  been  a  uniformly  respect- 
able class.  "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?" — 
or,  "  We  have  picked  the  sweet  of  the  night,"  are  senti- 
ments which  have  been  intensely  felt  in  all  ages,  but  they 
have  been  felt  and  expressed  at  times  by  some  whose 
general  character  was  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  enhance 
their  innate  romantic  character.  Shaw,  the  Life-Guards- 
man, poor  fellow,  was  as  cool,  resolute,  and  powerful  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  as  any  knight  of  the  round  table.  (We 
question,  indeed,  whether  the  mail-clad  Sir  Launcelot 
might  not  have  shaken  his  ears  amid  the  whistling  of  a 
shower  of  grape,  like  a  mouse  in  a  bowl.)  But  Shaw  was 
not  of  noble  descent,  nor  did  he  quaff  the  blood-red  wine, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  gold  and  minevere,  at  a  royal  table; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  fought  in  the  ring  as  well  as  in  the 
tented  field.  His  valour  was  a  solitary  circumstance,  and 
his  other  qualities  were  not  of  a  nature  (as  painters  say  of 
colours,)  to  bring  it  out  and  make  it  tell.  In  short,  as  the 
song  of  a  bird  is  in  itself  pleasing — and  as  the  fresh  breath 
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of  morning-  is  in  itself  pleasing — and  as  the  sight  of  the 
rising  sun,  glinting  across  the  sparkling  sea,  and  lighting 
into  emerald  brightness  the  sides  of  the  trees  facing  him, 
and  stamping  their  long  shadows,  set  in  rims  of  gold,  on 
the  dewy  grass,  is  in  itself  pleasing — and  as  the  note  of 
an  imprisoned  mavis,  singing  through  the  fog  and  odours 
of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  is  acclimatised,  and  rendered 
prosaic,  so  one  high  quality,  one  flash  of  intense  senti- 
ment may  be  dashed  and  degraded  by  the  general  tone  of 
a  man's  character. 

We  fear  we  are  getting  long-winded,  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  The  philosophy  of  taverns  aiid  their  haunters  is 
not  a  mystery  of  easy  apprehension.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  such  knowledge,  as  our  lank  purse  and  wasted 
hours — all  spent  in  deep  study  of  the  science — can  well 
attest.  But  to  return  to  the  proposition  which  we  have 
been  demonstrating  and  elucidating,  "  Tavern  Haunters 
are  an  old,  we  fear  we  can  scarcely  add  that  they  have 
been  a  uniformlj^  respectable  class."  In  the  course  of  our 
historical  research,  we  have  not  met  with  any  person  who 
seems  to  have  "  picked  the  sweet  of  the  night  in  a  tavern" 
with  more  gusto  than  old  Horace's  slave,  Davus;  and  yet 
we  fear  that  Davus  was  not  altogether  a  correct  charac- 
ter. Rabelais  not  only  shook  in  his  easy  chair,  he  made 
others  to  shake  with  him :  and  yet  even  Rabelais, 
doctor  though  he  was,  had  learned  some  naughty  tricks. 
In  the  time  of  Sir  John  FalstafF,  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  heir  apparent,  then  for  a  time  engaged  in  seeing  "  Life 
in  London,"  under  the  guidance  of  Poins,  the  Bob  Logic  of 
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his  day,  "  the  gloom  of  tavern  immorality,"  we  quote  from 
Gibbon,  "  was  for  a  time  lightened  by  a  beam  from 
royalty,  but  the  sun  soon  turned  sickened  from  the  sight, 
and  the  clouds  settled  down  more  densely  than  before." 
But  a  better  age  was  approaching. 

We  like  to  plunge  in  medias  res,  and  therefore,  without 
tracing  in  a  weary  homily  "  the  rise  and  progress  of 
morality  in  the  tavern,"  we  fly  at  once  to  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  tree.  In  this  age,  blest  as  it  is  with  religious 
magazines,  whose  covers  are  clad  with  advertisements 
for  religious  porters;  and  now  that,  last  and  least  looked 
for  of  all,  we  have  got  moral  and  religious  newspapers,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  also  have  moral  and 
religious  taverns.  True  it  is,  that  the  greatest  ornament, 
the  sturdiest  defender  of  a  tavern  life,  was  "  the  great 
moralist  of  his  age" — the  friend  and  patron  of  bishops — 
the  illustrious  Samoel  Johnson. 

We  pause  to  take  breath  after  the  announcement  of 
this  all-important  fact,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
received  with  due  seriousness  by  our  awe-struck  readers. 

Yes !  the  patron  saint  of  tavern  haunters — the  prototype 
of  the  character  which  all  of  them  struggle  to  attain — is 
this  strait  laced  moralist  and  sturdy  disputant.  But  looking 
backwards  and  forwards  from  his  era,  upon  those  who 
heralded  his  coming,  and  those  who  have  trod  his  foot- 
steps, what  a  blaze  of  honour  is  shed  on  the  tavern  life ! 
What  "  visions  of  glory  around  our  aching  sight!"  We 
see  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  and  there  sits  a  man  somewhat 
heavy  and  strong  built,  yet  with  a  soul  beaming  through 
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his  iron  lineaments.  It  is  the  face  of  one  who  rears  a 
structure  of  all  bright  and  honied  thoughts,  yet  all  the  while 
works  doggedly  by  rule.  Beside  him  sits  another  of  low- 
lier stature  and  slenderer  frame,  with  a  high  white  brow, 
vaulted  like  the  heaven  above  us,  eyes  melting  in  liquid 
light,  and  rich  voluptuous  lips.  His  is  a  face  at  once  all  sense 
and  all  intellect;  it  indicates  purity,  and  luxury,  and  power, 
blended  and  identified;  it  bespeaks  a  mind  pervading  all 
nature,  feeling  all  feelings,  grasping  and  wielding  storms 
of  mind  and  matter,  yet  holy  withal,  and  unconscious  of 
its  might  as  a  young  lion  at  its  play.  These  are  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  and  they  are  engaged  in  one  of 
their  "  wit  fights,"  which  an  eye-witness  has  so  well 
described. 


What  feats  have  we  seen, 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ?  " 


What  need  we — how  could  we  trace  the  stream  of 
tavern  glory  in  its  full  flow  ?  There  are  the  twin  bards, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  sitting  on  one  bench,  using  one 
cloak,  writing  one  play.  There  is  Farquhar,  his  own 
Captain  Flume;  there  is  Swift  in  his  Cassock;  Steele  in 
his  black  wig;  Goldsmith  in  his  peach-blossom  coat; — 
there  is  Charles  Lamb  with  his  stammer;  Sydney  Smith 
with  his  sly  clerical  joke;  Jeffrey  with  his  incessant  flow 
of  sparkling  wit; — there  are  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse !" 
Whigs,  tories,  and  radicals — parsons,  lawyers,  wits,  and 
poets — all  are  ours.     Be  their  pursuits  what  they  may,  be 
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their  characters  and  opinions  what  they  may,  the  tavern 
congregates  them  all  within  her  walls,  gathers  them  all 
into  one  family  of— Idlers  if  you  will,  smooths  down  all 
asperities  more  effectually  than  free-masonry,  spreads  a 
feeUng  of  brotherhood  abroad  through  all  men. 

Now,  ladies,  (for  whose  especial  benefit  we  wTite) 
■what  do  you  think  of  a  tavern  ?  But  the  days  of  these 
pocket  paradises  are  numbered, — the  race  of  Tavern 
Haunters  is  threatened  with  a  speedy  extinction. 

It  is  in  London  that  the  tavern  life  exists  in  perfection. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  there  are  many  in  London 
who,  when  they  awake  in  the  morning,  know  not  where 
they  are  to  lay  their  heads  at  night,  or  how  they  are  to 
procure  a  meal.  These  are  not  the  only  moral  Arabs  of 
the  metropolis.  There  are  many,  some  yviih  pursuits  and 
others  with  none,  who,  although  always  assured  of  food 
for  the  day  and  covering  for  the  night,  hang  as  loose  on 
society  as  the  poor  vagrants  alluded  to.  They  are 
unincumbered  with  family  ties.  They  have  a  lodging 
from  whence  they  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  their 
business  or  to  their  lounge.  They  dine  at  the  tavern  that 
is  nearest  to  them,  or  recommended  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  or  by  any  chance  acquaintance  they  may  have 
picked  up.  They  get  rid  of  the  long  evening  as  they  best 
may,  and  wind  it  up  at  some  common  rendezvous  of  the 
"  unattached"  of  society.  These  are  your  true  freemen, 
the  whole  of  whose  family  and  cares  are  concentrated 
beneath  one  hat.  These  are  your  true  philosophers,  after 
the  fashion  of  Epicurus,  as  listless  and  dreamy  in  their 
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lives  as  the  gods  of  that  old  heathen.  These  are  the  mass 
of  Tavern  Haunters,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  names 
we  have  mentioned,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tavern,  any  more  than  those  of  the  wider 
world,  in  which  taverns  form  so  many  oases  in  the  desert, 
are  exclusively  poets  and  philosophers.  Now,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  this  race  is  diminishing  or  likely  to  be 
diminished.  We  do  not  say  that  these  moral  commons, 
gay  in  sunny  idleness,  and  chance-dropped  wild  flowers, 
are  about  to  be  inclosed  or  hedged  in  by  any  ordinances 
of  the  Utilitarians  of  society.  Our  fears  are  awakened 
by  the  rapid  and  melancholy  progress  of  those  institutions 
called  Clubs,  which  threaten  the  speedy  subversion  of  all 
taverns. 

Clubs,  by  whatever  name  and  designation  they  are 
known — United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Athen- 
aeum, Brookes,  Chess,  &c.  &c.  &c. — are  objects  of  horror 
to  the  free  haunter  of  the  tavern.  They  are  seclusions 
where  man  lives  apart  from  the  genial  influence  of  woman, 
and  where  his  soul  becomes  habituated  to  a  spiritless 
tortoise-like  preference  for  imprisonment  in  a  hen-coop, 
without  even  the  apology  that  he  retires  to  "  imp  his 
wing  "  in  solitude  for  the  flight  of  temporal  or  heavenly 
contemplation.  They  are  the  monasteries  of  atheism  and 
selfishness.  Yet  these  "  Castles  of  Indolence"  are  daily 
luring  within  their  precincts  fresh  votaries  from  the  clans 
of  the  tavern.  In  old  times  men  were  idlers  all.  The 
chief  and  his  vassals  devoured  in  rude  profusion  the  super- 
abundant produce  of  the  earth.     It  was  from  among  men 
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of  such  indolent  habits  that  the  monasteries  drew  their 
fresh  supplies  of  votaries.  It  was  rumoured  abroad  that 
the  granaries,  and  stalls,  and  cellars  of  the  monks  were 
well  stored,  and  they  themselves  were  plump  and  rosy 
to  see.  Here  was  a  bait  for  every  one  who  was  too  lazy 
to  dig,  to  hunt,  to  fish,  or  too  cowardly  to  fight,  and  yet 
who  could  relish  a  good  dinner  and  a  humming  cup  of  ale 
as  well  as  his  neighbours.  And  so  in  this  age  do  our 
clubs,  our  modern  cloisters,  steal  away  from  our  free  tavern 
haunting  brotherhood,  the  lazy  lovers  of  uninterrupted 
comfort.  Not  a  day  but  "  pilfers  as  it  goes "  some 
deserter  from  the  good  old  cause.  Not  a  day  but  sees 
some  new  club  rearing  its  front  within  the  precincts  of  some 
yet  unconquered  quarter  of  the  city,  just  as,  one  by  one, 
cloisters  and  convents  of  old  sprung  up,  mushroom-like, 
over  the  fat  meadows  and  along  the  leisurely  streams  of 
merry  England. 

Fain  would  we  record  for  after  ages  the  "  scenes  we 
have  seen  done  at  the  Mermaid;"  fain  would  we  paj^  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  defunct  taverns, 
or  to  those  who  may  shortly  be  so.  We  would,  swan- 
like, sing  in  death  our  own  elegy,  and  that  of  the  Cyder 
Cellar  together.  We  would,  amid  solemn  music,  extinguish 
the  gas  of  the  Coal-hole,  and  leave  it  to  an  oblivion  as 
black  as  its  name.  The  Cock  should  crow  its  last — there 
where  the  high  church  and  high  tory  propensities,  and  the 
dogmatism  and  disputativeness  of  Johnson  still  survive, 
among  the  low  attorneys  and  lower  penny-a-liners  who 
have  usurped  his  haunts.     Sadly  and  slowly  the  Bolt  and 
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Tim  should  bolt  its  door,  while  the  guests  bolted  to  a 
man ;  the  last  slice  be  cut  from  the  Cheshire  Cheese . 
Dolly's  in  its  desertion,  should  be  as  lonely  as  the 
walls  of  Clutha,  when  "  the  thistle  waved  its  lonely 
beard,"  and  "  the  fox  looked  out  of  the  window;" 
the  Grecian  should  be  famous  in  song  as  its  kindred 
Marathon.     But 


Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 

And  flowing  numbers  with  a  breakinff  heart.' 


Our  sorrows  are  too  big  to  find  utterance  in  words,  and 
die  away  unheard  amid  the  recesses  of  our  own  bosoms, 
like  mystic  sounds  which 

"  Come  a-swooning-  over  hollow  groujids. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors." 

Many  a  day  breaks  in  radiance  which  shuts  in  a  rain 
storm.  We  began  gaily,  and  we  have  closed  in  sorrow. 
But  a  few  years  and  the  gay  brotherhood  of  the  tavern 
— the  veritable  professors  of  the  science  joyeuse  shall  be 
extinct.  The  plodding  man  of  business,  and  the  selfish 
idler  of  the  clubs  shall  jostle,  unmindful  of  us,  on  the  plains 
that  once  were  ours.  Cooper  has  lent  an  interest  to 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  James  to  "  The  Last 
Gipsey,"  and  Mrs.  Shelley  to  "  The  Last  Man,"  but 
what  are  all  these  lasts  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  so^e-curer 
to  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  all — to  him,  who,  if 
drink  and  sorrow  spare  him,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  be The  Last  of  the  Tavern  Haunters. 

M  Z. 


TO  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 

AiJTHOE  OF  "  GEBIR,"  "  IMAGINARY  CONVEKSATIONS,"  ETC. 


BY  W.  A.  C.  S. 


Wise  tenant  of  Fiesole — 
Thou  of  the  solemn  brow  and  earnest  heart! 

From  grim-eyed  griefs  and  ills, 
And  slow-revolving  cares,  I  part, 

To  sit  awhile  with  thee, 
Upon  the  purple  ridge  of  old  Maiano's  hills! 

Not  only  when  the  fays 
Of  dusky  midnight,  round  the  sleeper's  head 

Have  bound  their  poppied  wreath. 
And  with  small  trumpet  o'er  his  bed, 

In  tipsy  frolic,  elfin  measures  raise. 
Is  the  soul  gifted  with  a  charmed  breath. 

And  now,  with  eager  feet, 
Landor !  I  seek  thy  home. 
Afar  amona:  Italian  mountains  thrown — 
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Where  coolest  shadows  ever  meet, — 
Thorough  the  hollows  of  thy  woods  to  roam, 
And  in  thy  vines  the  winds  harp  with  serenest  tone ! 

Nay:  marvel  not  a  stranger's  foot  should  be 

Beneath  thy  maple  tree; 

Nor  lift  thy  palms  in  wonderment: 
No  poet  thou,  if  to  his  proffered  grasp 

Thou  answer  not  with  kindly  clasp. 
Nor  arch  his  toil-worn  brow  with  merriment! 

Ha!  broach  thy  rarest  flask. 
And  hie  thee  where  the  cloven  peach 

Shows  flushest  i'  the  sun; 
With  tiptoe  search  among  the  leaves — 'tis  done ! 

Beneath  this  chambered  beech 
We  twain  shall  sit  enwoven  from  the  heats. 

Nor  other  listeners  ask. — 
What  a  thick  silence  doth  enclasp  the  air, 
Save  where  the  tranquil  pulse  o'  the  rivulet  beats, 

Among  the  sedge-bound  lilies  fair ! 

The  hush  of  richest  noon 
Is  on  the  drowsied  meads,  and  on  the  trees — 
Alder  and  lime  and  larch — 'tis  midmost  June; 

Along  the  whispering  grass 

The  pious  shadows  pass; 
And  hark !  the  dull  hum  of  the  sudden  bees, 
Amid  the  calm  a  murmurous  joy  hath  made, 
Fire-fringen  by  the  sun,  or  piping  in  the  shade! 
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An  equal  lot  the  poet  hath,  I  -ween, — 

Few  sorrows  darken  in  his  door; 
Small  care  hath  he  for  corn-field  green, 
Or  flock  upon  the  moor ! 
Enough  for  him 
To  loiter  by  the  rivulet's  windless  rim. 
Where  the  lithe  elm  the  steadfast  sunset  cleaves; 
Or  where  the  breeze  dimples  the  shifting-  grain. 
From  hedge-row  stile  to  eye  the  reaping  train. 
And  hear  their  linken  laughter  clear  and  bold; 
Or  by  grey-visaged  cote  upon  the  wold, 
To  dream  on  autumn  eves ! 


Landor !  farewell ! 
The  gloom  and  shadows  of  an  alien  clime 

Frown  me  away  from  "  green  Fiesole ! " 
Nathless  deep  recompense  it  is  to  me — 

(Fancy  deceiveth  still — how  well  ?) — 
That  I  have  knit  my  hands  with  thine 

Over  Maiano's  wine. 
And  sung  old  Redi's  chaunts  with  thee — 
And  heard,  unmarred  by  fashion's  throng. 
The  loosened  music  o'  thy  fullest  song; 
And  crushed  thy  grapes — and  wandered  through  thy  trees, 
With  pleachen  flowers  and  grass  deep-hidden  to  the  knees ! 


WILLIAM  GODWIN. 


In  almost  every  respect  Godwin  may  be  regarded  as  the 
moral  antipodes  of  Scott. 

The  latter  had  a  mind  which  mirrored  permanently  all 
the  details  of  the  picturesque  in  matter,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  character.  The  former  was  blind  to  the  one, 
and  had  no  perception  of  the  other.  A  friend  of  ours 
found  him  one  day  ransacking  a  multitude  of  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum:  he  wanted  a  storm  for  his  St.  Leon, 
and  was  searching  for  one  that  would  suit  his  purpose. 
His  characters  are  compounded  of  abstract  passions  and 
thoughts;  they  want  the  little  external  peculiarities  which 
give  vraisemblance  to  the  creatures  of  his  rival  for  the 
palm  of  the  prose  epic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charac- 
ters in  Scott's  novels  want  that  substantiality — that  con- 
tinuity and  intensity  of  passion  which  we  find  in  those  of 
Godwin.  Scott  saw  the  exterior  and  copied  it  dexterously; 
Godwin  had  analysed  the  heart,  and  out  of  abstractions  he 
built  up  real  and  breathing  beings.  They  may  be  un- 
seemly as  the  man-formed  giant  of  his  daughter's  wild 
romance,  but,  like  that  being,  they  are  full  of  kindly  and 
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noble  thoughts.  You  never  feel  quite  at  ease  in  their 
presence,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  they  are  human,  and 
fine  specimens  of  humanity  too. 

Again,  Scott  clung  with  a  dependent  love,  which 
amounted  to  weakness,  to  all  that  was  established.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  his  own  impulses,  until  he  saw  that 
the  class  of  society  in  which  he  moved  sympathised  with 
him.  Like  the  chameleon,  he  took  his  hue  from  what  he 
touched,  and,  confining  himself  within  his  own  sphere — 
the  aristocracy  and  their  dependents  re-acting  upon  and 
forming  each  other's  characters — the  colour  was  fixed. 
Godwin,  more  daring,  formed  a  character  for  himself.  He 
indulged  his  own  feelings — he  thought  his  own  thoughts 
— he  formed  his  own  code  of  moral  rules;  and  he  had 
strength  of  mind  to  adhere  to  them,  not  merely  against  per- 
secution— that  is  the  buffetting  wind  which  awakes  the  ener- 
gies of  a  man  to  contend  with  it — but  against  the  misgivings 
which  arise  amid  the  loneliness  of  an  unsympathised-with 
existence.  But,  e  contra,  Scott  had  a  native  delicacy  of 
tact  which  led  him  to  eschew  every  thing  that  was  mean, 
and  a  universality  of  sentiment  that  enabled  hiiu  to  enter 
into  and  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  every  human 
being.  In  both  of  these  fascinating  qualities,  Godwin  was 
deficient.  In  his  elective  relations,  ( Wahlverwanschaften,) 
in  his  mode  of  appropriating,  without  acknowledgment,  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  others,  there  is  more  than  a  mere 
want  of  delicacy.  He  could  not,  like  Scott,  put  himself 
alternately  into  the  position  of  Cuddie  Headrigg,  Claver- 
house,  or  even  (the  greatest  moral  triumph  for  such  an 
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aristocratical  monarchist)  of  Cromwell,  and  feel  and  think 
as  they  did.  With  the  single  exception  of  Margaret  in 
St.  Leon,  Godwin's  characters — prince  or  peasant — male 
or  female — are  so  many  pictures  of  himself.  Like  some 
artists,  he  grouped  his  figures  by  the  aid  of  imagination, 
but  he  painted  from  his  lay  figure,  and  that  lay  figure  was 
himself. 

This  antithetical  parallel  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  has  enabled  us  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Godwin's  genius  better  than  we  could  other- 
wise have  done.  He  was  not  much  of  a  metaphysician: 
his  "  Political  Justice"  is  already  forgotten;  and  yet,  in 
that  work,  although  we  find  no  power  of  sounding  the 
depths  of  human  nature,  we  encounter  frequently  isolated 
observations,  at  once  subtle,  just,  and  original.  He  has 
little  or  no  imagination, — he  wants  that  poetic  power 
which  makes  inanimate  nature  sympathise  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  and  frown  back  a  blacker  gloom 
upon  horror.  But  he  has  intense  and  over-mastering  pas- 
sion, and  unmatched  fixity  of  purpose.  He  has  studied 
the  workings  of  his  own  being,  and  knows  how  emotion 
evolves  itself  out  of  emotion — how  it  arises,  dies,  and  is 
dissipated.  It  is  this  which  lends  the  appearance  of 
reality  to  his  forced  and  unnatural  plots.  He  so  dovetails 
the  passion  of  the  succeeding  moment  with  that  of  the 
moment  that  preceded  it,  that  we  fancy  we  see  the  transi- 
tion. And  so  powerful — so  far  beyond  the  intensity  of 
every-day  being  is  the  gloomy  expression  of  his  own  strong 
passion,  that  it  hurries  us  along  with  it  like  a  rapid  and 
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whirling  torrent.  Dazzled  and  deafened,  we  are  borne 
onward  without  the  poM^r  of  reflection.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  strong  and  original  minds,  there  is  an  untaught 
firmness  and  dignity  in  his  tread,  always  dashed,  however, 
with  a  boorish  want  of  pliancy  and  refinement.  His 
sturdy  disregard  of  the  world's  opinion,  his  power  of  rely- 
ing upon  his  own  sense  of  rectitude,  command  our  admira- 
tion; but  ever  and  anon  there  recurs  some  little  trait  of 
coarseness  or  meanness, — the  intense  selfishness  of  Fleet- 
wood, or  the  prying  of  Caleb  Williams  to  dash  our  sym- 
pathy. The  contour  of  the  image  is  godlike,  but  brass 
and  clay  are  mingled  with  the  gold. 

Take  him,  however,  for  all  in  all,  Godwin  has  a  name 
that  will  live.  Godwin  is  a  man  who,  in  an  age  distin- 
guished above  its  predecessors  for  unwearied  and  extensive 
exertions  in  every  department  of  science,  for  honest  and 
unfettered  struggles  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  for  persevering  philanthropy,  stands  distinguished 
above  his  peers. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  autograph  opposite  the  commence- 
ment of  these  remarks,  and  see  whether  any  of  his  pecu- 
liarities can  be  detected  there — whether  it  affords  any 
corroboration  of  the  theory,  half-jokingly  half-seriously 
announced  by  our  friendly  lecturer  on  "  autographology." 
It  is  a  sturdy  hand, — a  hand  big  and  strong  as  befits 
him  who  goes  forth  the  champion  of  a  new  moral 
sj'-stem,  to  battle  with  the  aversion  of  a  world.  Many  of 
the  letters  are  finely  formed:  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  y  in  your,  (line  6,)  and  the  c  in  sincerely,  (line  7.)    He 
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cannot,  however,  trace  a  dozen  well-formed  letters  conse- 
cutively; some  cramped  or  staggering  character  is  sure  to 
intervene.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  letters — the  tails  of  the  ?/'s  and  ^'s  are  abrupt  and 
short.  His  mind  was  strong,  but  his  attempts  to  shoot 
beyond  his  sphere  were  quickly  terminated  by  his  prosaic 
centripetal  attraction.  His  ascents  were  not  flights  but 
jumps. 

The  introductory  aphorism  is  in  keeping  both  with  the 
external  and  the  internal  man,  and  ought  henceforth  to 
obtain  a  place  among  the  pithy  proverbs  of  the  sages : — 

"  Wisdom  is  much,  but  threepence  is  a  high  price  for  it.*" 


*  The  note  was  written  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Pickea,  (sent  per  post,)  to  meet  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at 
an  evening  party. 


THE  LOVERS. 


BY  E.   PINKERTON. 


They  loved  each  other  in  early  youth. 

And  now  they  met  again; 
But  many  a  weary  year,  in  sooth, 

Had  glided  o'er  the  twain, 
Till  now,  when  youth  had  passed  away, 
They  met  when  their  hair  was  turned  to  grey. 

And  mournfully  they  looked  upon 

Each  other's  altered  mien — 
The  fire  in  her  dark  eye  that  shone, 

No  more  was  to  be  seen; 
And  his  high  and  expanded  brow  did  bear, 
Deep-graven,  the  traces  of  earth  and  care. 

The  storms  that  beat  on  their  earlier  years 

Had  sunk  in  silence  down. 
And  they  might  now  dismiss  their  fears 

Of  fortune's  scornful  frown ; 
But  what  were  her  richest  gifts  to  them  ? 
Can  youth  be  purchased  with  coin  or  gem '? 
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Was  it  for  this !  was  it  for  this 

They  pledged  their  youthful  vow, 
And  sealed  it  with  a  mutual  kiss, 

That  they  should  meet  as  now: 
Worn  out  by  feverish  hopes  and  fears, 
With  withered  hearts,  and  eyes  dimmed  by  tears  ?  . 

Yet  sweetly  did  their  youthful  joys 

Over  their  memories  roll, — 
Sweet  as  the  deep  and  mournful  voice 

Of  music  to  the  soul, 
When  they  together  were  wont  to  stray. 
And  watch  the  blush  of  departing  day, 

When  sitting,  voiceless,  side  by  side, 

They  looked  to  heaven  above. 
Their  bosoms  filled  and  satisfied 

With  happiness  and  love; 
And  breathing  those  deep  feelings,  given 
But  once  to  mortals  under  heaven. 

And  did  the  seeds  of  joy  but  flower 

To  wither  in  their  prime  ? 
Great  God !  can  nought  escape  the  power 

Of  all-destroying  time  ? 
Doth  hope's  bright  beacon  but  illume 
Man's  downward  journey  to  the  tomb  ? 
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For  he  had  left  the  weeping  maid 

In  fortune's  paths  to  toil; 
And  many  a  weary  year  he  staid 

Upon  a  foreign  soil. 
Until,  with  prodigal  hand,  he  sold 
His  buoyant  youth  for  renown  and  gold. 

And  she,  though  cruel  time  might  wear 

Her  blooming  charms  away, 
And  hope  was  darkened  to  despair. 

When  she  saw  her  youth  decay — 
Yet  she  waited  in  silence  and  patient  woe. 
As  the  years  passed  on  in  their  ceaseless  flow. 

And  many  a  wistful  thought  she  sent 

To  him  beyond  the  sea; 
And  many  a  lover  vainly  bent 

To  her  the  suppliant  knee. 
Oh,  love!  how  beautiful  thou  art. 
When  shrined  within  a  faithful  heart ! 

But  'midst  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear. 
That  lowered  upon  their  way, 

Thy  guiding  star  arose  to  cheer 
The  lovers  with  its  ray; 

And  while  its  light  on  their  breasts  (Hd  shine. 

They  felt  that  love  is  indeed  divine: 
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And  that  nor  time,  nor  change,  have  power 

Over  a  faithful  heart: 
The  same  in  youth's  most  radiant  hour. 

And  when  youth's  charms  depart: 
And  that,  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  gloom. 
Love  maketh  the  desert  with  roses  to  bloom ! 


FATHER  JOHN,  THE  MIRACLE-WORKER. 


Father  John  was  no  beauty.  He  was  tall,  thin-flanked, 
broad  and  square  shouldered.  The  mould  in  which  he 
had  been  cast  was  well  enough;  but  his  bones  were  big 
and  coarse,  and  not  well  knit  together.  He  wanted  elas- 
ticity. There  was  power  in  his  frame;  but  he  needed  to 
gather  himself  up,  and  collect  all  his  wits,  before  he  could 
apply  it.  Father  John  had  suffered  from  the  small-pox 
in  youth.  The  disease  had  not  ploughed  his  visage  with 
deep  scars;  but  it  had  left  the  skin  Avith  an  unnatural 
tension  over  his  features:  it  had  left  a  roughness  on  the 
surface  like  that  which  we  see  on  a  stone  statue  long 
exposed  to  the  mouldering  effects  of  the  weather.  Every 
feature  had  been  left  in  its  original  proportion,  and  yet 
you  felt  that  some  disturbing  power  had  been  at  work 
upon  it.  The  visage  was  long,  and  its  habitual  expres- 
sion seemed  something  between  sternness  and  sorrow. 
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The  effect  of  this  expression  was  heightened  by  the  death- 
like bloodlessness  of  the  complexion,  contrasting  strongly 
with  masses  of  black  hair  which  fell  over  the  brow  and 
around  the  face,  and  with  two  burning  black  eyes — the 
only  animated  portion  of  the  spectral  head. 

Father  John's  mind  was  not  exactly  a  counterpart  of 
his  body,  and  yet  it  was  not  unsuitably  lodged.  It  was 
like,  and  yet  it  was  unlike.  It  was  powerful,  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  unwieldy — immoveable.  His  disposition 
was  rigid,  yet  glowing.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
humorous,  and  a  mortal  aversion  to  express  it  by  any 
external  symptom.  He  had  a  kind  heart,  and  yet  a 
pleasure  in  perplexing  the  minds  of  his  best  friends  by 
leading  them  to  doubt  whether  he  meant  them  kindly  or 
not.  He  had  strong  rough  good  sense,  and  yet  was  fond 
of  doing  thing's  which  made  people  stare.  In  short. 
Father  John  was  a  riddle — to  others  certainly,  probably 
to  himself. 

Father  John  was  the  son  of  a  poor  cottar  in  the  far 
west  of  Ireland.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  ambitious  of 
excelling  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength;  and  none  of  his 
playmates  could  match  him,  for  he  brought  soul  as  well 
as  thewes  into  action.  He  would  fain  have  been  equally 
pre-eminent  at  patherns  and  other  merry-makings,  but 
here  he  was  less  successful.     It  was  not  that  he  did  not, 

"  With  toil-strung  nerves  thrown  free, 
Leap  wildly  graceful  through  the  mazy  dance," 

with  as  much  clumsy  alacrity  and  success  as  any  of  his 
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fellows;  but  that  his  outward  appearance,  more  repulsive 
in  the  unformed  gristle  of  boyhood  than  when  he  had 
hardened  into  man,  repelled  the  girls.  He  possessed, 
moreover,  more  than  the  usual  share  of  that  bashfulness 
(that  un-Irish  bashfulness)  usually  attendant  upon  power- 
ful and  sensitive  minds,  while  as  yet  only  in  the  rudiments 
of  their  power;  dimly  conscious  of  an  in-born  superiority, 
yet  painfully  sensible  of  their  inferiority  to  that  vague 
idea  of  intellectual  superiority  which  darkens  over  them — 
to  the  forecast  shadow  of  their  own  future  giant  stature. 
Between  innate  bashfulness  and  a  painful  sense  of  how 
little  calculated  his  looks  were  to  attract,  the  lad  was,  in 
the  hours  of  social  glee,  and  particularly  to  the  other  sex, 
anything  but  amiable  and  winning.  Either  he  was  obstre- 
porously  mirthful  and  forward,  or  he  looked  stern  in  his 
reserve.  He  was  respected — not  loved;  and  the  village 
girls  called  him  goblin.  He  knew  how  others  felt  towards, 
and  spoke  of  him,  and  yet  he  felt  a  craving  after  unre- 
served social  converse,  and  a  huge  capacity  of  love  with- 
in him. 

His'  feelings,  driven  back  upon  himself,  concentrated 
and  struggled  for  another  outlet.  He  could  not  be  loved 
as  he  wished,  but  he  felt  his  superiority,  and  he  felt  it  was 
acknowledged.  He  burned  to  distinguish  himself:  if  they 
would  not  seek  his  company,  they  should,  at  least,  talk  of 
him  in  his  absence.  There  was  a  pride  in  the  thought  of 
possessing  a  power  to  haunt  them  with  his  idea,  even 
while  they  shunned  his  presence.  Ambition  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind — for  where  the  passion  is,  there  will  it 
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break  forth.  In  a  village  it  assumes  a  rude  and  contracted 
form;  but  if  the  mind  be  naturally  strong,  it  is  equally- 
intense. 

A  poor  Irish  lad,  living  in  one  of  the  poorest  villages, 
on  the  most  inaccessible  coast  of  the  west — what  road  had 
he  open  to  distinction  ?  Not  to  distinction  in  the  wide 
world;  but  there  was  a  narrower  world,  beyond  which  he 
had  never  penetrated — the  world  of  his  immediate  friends 
and  neighbours;  and  even  in  that  little  world  there  were 
joint  stools  to  stand  on,  if  there  were  no  loftier  elevations. 
The  most  eminent  position  in  his  little  society  was  that 
occupied  by  the  parish  priest,  and  a  priest  accordingly 
John  determined  he  should  be. 

We  should  be  doing  him  injustice  did  we  leave  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  a  vain  desire  of  outward  distinc- 
tion was  his  only  motive.  John  had  too  deep  and  too 
active  a  mind  to  be  thus  influenced.  It  was  real  superi- 
ority, not  the  empty  semblance  of  it,  he  courted.  The 
natural  kindness  of  his  heart  preserved  him  from  sighing 
after  any  but  a  beneficent  superiority;  and  the  early  les- 
sons of  his  mother,  upon  whom  accidental  circumstances 
had  bestowed  more  of  culture  than  her  neighbours,  had 
given  an  unwonted  purity  and  elevation  of  thought  to  his 
mind.  John  was  quite  capable  of  conceiving  wherein 
consisted  the  real  dignity  of  the  priestly  office — in  being 
the  instructor  and  the  supporter  of  his  people — in  forming 
to  them  the  visible  connecting  link  between  earth  and 
heaven.  By  some  means  or  other,  he  scrambled  together 
as  much  of  the  humanities  as  would  suit  his  purpose,  and 
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one  fine  autumn  morning  set  off  for  Maynooth,  then 
recently  opened  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  aspirants 
to  the  priestly  office  a  home  education. 

Our  candidate  possessed  rather  an  energetic  disposition 
than  an  inquiring  mind.  He  was  more  at  home — more 
happy  in  discharging  duties  or  subduing  himself  to  habits, 
than  in  searching  after  abstract  truths.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  sphere  he  had  selected  as  the  field  of  his 
exertions.  He  mastered  the  systematic  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church — he  acquired  by  practice  a  facility  and 
readiness  in  the  application  of  the  traditional  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported,  (to  invent  new  ones  was  beyond 
his  powers) — he  was  incessant  in  watching  over  the  first 
awakening  of  those  passions  he  was  told  to  subdue,  and  he 
strangled  them  with  the  grasp  of  a  Hercules^ — he  learned 
to  discharge,  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  and  in  an 
imposing  manner,  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his 
church.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  it  could  not  fail  that 
many  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  floated  accidently  to 
him.  They  were  retained  by  a  naturally  strong  memory, 
and  cherished  by  a  naturally  ingenuous  mind;  but  they 
were  never  sorted  and  arranged,  never  looked  upon  as  any 
thing  of  importance  in  themselves,  or  as  instruments  for 
the  attainment  of  good.  To  be  a  priest,  to  know  the 
range  of  duties  prescribed  to  him,  and  to  discharge  them 
faithfully,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  struggles.  They 
were  successful. 

In  due  course  of  time  his  curriculum  of  study  was  com- 
pleted, and  ere  long  he  was  appointed  coadjutor.    We  pass 
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over  the  years  which  he  spent  in  this  position,  and  hasten 
to  the  time  when  we  find  him  in  the  full-blown  dignity  of 
Father  John,  P.  P.  of — ,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cele- 
brated city,  unlike  many  persons  and  places  in  this  world, 
more  famed  for  its  fire  than  its  smoke.  He  had  now 
attained  that  ripe  age  of  manhood  when  the  individual 
possesses  all  the  energy  and  strength  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble, and  shows  his  peculiarities  full  grown  and  confirmed. 
Father  John  was,  as  our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  infer 
from  the  somewhat  lengthy  detail  we  have  given  of  the 
growth  of  his  mind,  a  man  of  zealous  and  energetic  mind, 
of  a  narrow  range  of  thought,  but  perfectly  master  of  that 
range,  with  rare  habits  of  self-control.  He  had  seldom 
associated  with  any  but  the  peasantry,  and  his  manners  and 
external  appearance  were  something  uncouth.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  his  parish  possessed  of  learning;  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  student  hot  from  the  irons,  instead  of 
evaporating,  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  man's 
being.  ■  The  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  on  all 
hands,  had  made  him  authoritative  and  consequential;  the 
confessional  had  made  him  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  strange  and  wayward  workings  of  the  human  heart: 
he  knew  men,  and  he  had  thereby  obtained  a  power  over 
men.  But  he  had  deep  religious  feelings — a  constant  and 
pervading  sense  of  his  position  mid-way  between  God  and 
man — a  sense  of  duties  incessantly  to  be  performed,  and 
of  superintendence  never  relaxed.  And  in  him  this  en- 
thusiastic elevation,  and  the  cool  practised  discharge  of 
routine  duties,  were  tempered  in  their  eff"ect  on  his  char- 
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acter  by  a  true  Milesian  bon-hommie,  quick-shifting  fancy, 
and  a  rich  vein  of  humour.  The  mixture  in  Father  John  of 
what,  in  a  wider  sphere,  would  have  been  called  the  man 
of  the  world's  practised  shrewdness,  of  deep  enthusiasm, 
of  rustic  awkwardness,  of  quiet  love  of  fun,  of  strong  good 
sense,  and  of  pedantry,  produced  a  character  to  be  met 
no  where  but  in  Ireland,  and  even  there  only  among  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  We  know  not  how  our  readers  may 
affect  the  character  we  have  attempted  to  trace.  We  love 
it  dearly,  and  all  Father  John's  parishioners  are  of  our 
mind. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  good  father  is 
not  a  little  despotic,  and  that  he  sometimes  exercises  his 
authority  after  a  fashion  which,  however  it  may  be  toler- 
ated in  the  inland  parts  of  Ireland,  may  appear  startling 
to  those  not  accustomed  to  what  the  flock  of  a  good  Irish 
priest  regard  in  him  merely  as  "  pretty  Fanny's  way." 
We  shall  best  illustrate  our  meaning  by  narrating  the 
little  anecdote  from  which  he  derives  his  title, — Father 
John,  the  Miracle- Worker. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  holy  wells,  sprinkled  with 
such  a  liberal  hand  over  Ireland,  to  which  pilgrimages 
used  to  be  made,  and  still  are  made — after  a  sort.  In  our 
hero's  parish,  is  one  which  has  been  revered  for  centuries 
as  the  well  of  the  holy  St.  John. 

Ascending  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  following 
through  a  rich  grazing  country,  destitute  of  trees,  but 
broken  into  a  thousand  undulating  knolls  and  vallies — a 
rough  track — you  come,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  a 
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small  and  lonely  lake.  On  the  one  side  rises  a  bluff  green 
bank,  tufted  with  underwood,  on  the  other  a  more  gradual 
slope,  broken  and  intersected  by  sheep-tracks,  rises 
towards  the  uplands.  Upwards  and  downwards,  a  green 
bottom  stretches  away  till  lost  among  the  winding  emi- 
nences. All  around  the  lakelet,  a  margin  of  smooth  green 
turf,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  extends 
to  the  bases  of  the  knolls.  The  water  itself  is  pure  and 
deep;  and  at  one  end  is  a  bed  of  water-lilies,  with  their 
broad  green  leaves  and  dazzlingly  white  coronals.  When, 
in  the  spring  time,  the  light  waves  ripple  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  sun  flashes  and  sparkles  upon  them,  and  these 
images  of  freshness  and  purity  sink  and  swell  amid  the 
sunny  foam,  they  look  like  pure  spirits  amid  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  heaven.  There  is  no  feature  of  mark  about 
the  spot;  but  it  is  lonely  and  tranquil,  and  lovely  alike 
when  the  blue  sky,  with  its  few  white  clouds,  reflects  itself 
in  the  waveless  lake,  and  the  emerald  turf  shows  dimly 
through  the  sun  haze  of  the  noontide  atmosphere;  or  when, 
at  midnight,  its  waters  mirror  more  intensely  the  light 
or  the  darkness  of  the  sky. 

A  small  feeder  enters  the  lake  at  the  upper  end.  It 
flows  from  a  stone  basin,  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
which  bubbles  up  with  incessant  moaning  and  groaning,  a 
full  supply  of  the  purest  and  coldest  water.  The  basin  is 
deep  enough  to  cover  a  full-grown  man  to  the  breast,  and 
so  wide,  that  when  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  can  barely 
touch  the  circumference  with  his  extended  arms.  One 
solitary  weeping  birch  dips  its  delicate  and  limber  branches 
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over  the  well,  and  on  each  side  of  its  stem  are  constructed 
turf  benches.     This  is  the  well  of  the  holy  St.  John. 

In  oil  times  wonderful  cures  were  performed  upon  such 
as  in  faith  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  well  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  blessed  saint  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
These  miracles  have,  however,  nearly  ceased;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  as  we  look  back  year  after  year  to 
the  old  time,  we  find  them  grow  thicker  and  better 
authenticated  with  every  year  we  trace  upwards.  This  as  it 
may:  with  every  returning  anniversary  of  St.  John  crowds 
of  people  still  flock  to  the  well.  A  few  old  crones  and 
graadsires  may  observe  this  pilgrimage  as  in  part  devo- 
tional, though  even  they  seem  rarely  to  expect  any  vis- 
ible effects  upon  their  bodily  health  from  it.  But  the  mass 
of  the  pilgrims  are  of  a  merrier  mood.  They  might  have 
ridden  to  Canterbury  in  Chaucer's  train. 

Tents  of  various  hues  and  dimensions  are  erected  along 
the  green  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  lads  and 
lasses  from  a  dozen  miles  round  are  assembled  in  their 
best  attire.  The  pilgrimage  has  about  as  much  of  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  in  it  as  the  "  daffin' "  in  Burns'  "  Holy 
Fair."  There  is  dancing,  and  whisky,  and  fighting,  and 
courting;  and  even  tithes  and  "  the  councillor"  are  for  a 
time  forgotten. 

Father  John  is  stalking  among  the  tents  and  through 
the  crowd.  His  outer  man  is  stern  and  spectral,  but  his 
heart  is  warm  and  happy  within  him.  A  graceless  wag 
called  him,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  an  upright  coffin 
stuck  full  of  fun.     With  a  huge  loose  dread-nought  slung 
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over  his  rusty  black  coat;  a  hat,  the  brim  of  which  is  turned 
up  behind  from  colUsion  with  the  coat  collar,  on  his  head; 
and  a  huge  horse-whip  in  his  hand,  he  walks  in  silence, 
exchanging  bows  of  grave  delight  with  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. Father  John  has  ever  spoken  sceptically  of  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  well,  either  on  St.  John's  or  any 
other  day.  But  he  encourages  the  annual  festival  and 
merriment;  he  tells  them  that  blessed  St.  .Tohn  will  look 
down  with  pleasure  on  their  happiness  as  long  as  it  is 
innocent;  and,  by  his  presence,  he  manages,  without 
throwing  a  gloom  over  the  multitude,  to  keep  them,  in 
general,  from  any  very  reprehensible  excess. 

Strange  that  Father  John,  with  all  his  doubts,  should  be 
doomed  to  work  the  last  recorded  miracle  at  the  well ! 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  he  had,  one  St. 
John's  day,  approached  the  mysteriously  rumbling  stone 
basin.  A  crowd  was  collected  near  it,  and  in  the  middle 
of  them  lay  one  of  those  beggars  who,  in  the  absence  of 
poor-laws,  seek  from  the  rack-rented  peasant  that  charity 
which  the  landlord  might  be  clamoured  into  granting,  were 
he  not  an  absentee.  The  present  specimen  of  the  class 
was  a  wretched  squalid  looking  creature.  He  lay  seem- 
ingly exhausted,  amid  a  heap  of  rags,  scarcely  recognisable 
as  a  human  being. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  "  asked  Father  John. 
"  Plase  yer  reverence,  a  poor  bodach  going  to  wash 
himself  in  the  blessed  well,  this  blessed  day,  in  hopes  that 
the  holy  St.  John  will  take  pity  on  him,  and  cure  him  of 
his  lameness." 
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"  Umph ! "  said  Father  John,  looking  at  the  mendicant. 

"  Are  you  quite  lame  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

The  wretch  faintly  uttered  some  inaudible  words. 

"  Sure,  yer  reverence,  the  poor  cretur  was  carried  here, 
and  so  worn  out  is  he  he  can  scarce  muve." 

"  Umph!"  said  Father  John,  stooping  to  feel  his  pulse. 
The  arm  exposed  did  not  seem  very  much  emaciated. 

Without  stirring,  or  bracing  one  of  his  relaxed  muscles, 
the  mendicant  gazed  searchingly  on  the  priest,  and  again 
muttered  inarticulately. 

The  priest  bent  his  ear,  and  listened  attentively  to  a 
prolonged  whisper  which  did  not  reach  to  the  crowd. 

"  Umph ! "  said  Father  John  the  third  time,  as  he  reared 
his  tall  person  up  from  his  stooping  position. 

"  It's  a  could  day  for  the  saison,"  said  the  priest,  turn- 
ing to  the  crowd. 

The  day  was  rather  hotter  than  was  altogether  agreeable, 
but  his  polite  parishioners  gave  a  universal  shiver  of 
assent. 

"  It  would  be  hard-hearted  to  let  the  poor  cretur  take 
the  water  of  such  a  could  morning,  if  he  could  be  helped 
without." 

Every  one  hastened  to  express  his  assent  to  so  charita- 
ble a  proposition, 

"  Well,  then,  stan'  aback  with  ye,  and  give  me  elbow- 
room,  till  I  thry  whether  I  can't  help  him  M'ithout  the  cold 
dip." 

The  obedient  crowd  fell  back,  and  a  couple  of  brawny 
fellows  who  had  carried  the  boccoch  to  the  well,  were  ob- 
served to  exchange  looks. 
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Father  John  elevated  first  one  shoulder  and  then  the 
other,  stretched  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  spat  on  his 
right  palm,  then  seizing  his  huge  horse-whip  began  to  pelt 
away  with  it  at  the  boccoch  stretched  at  his  feet. 

The  mendicant  whined  feebly,  then  winced,  but  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  pitiless  shower.  At  last  he  sprung 
up,  and  bursting  through  the  crowd,  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
and  beyond  the  sound  of  their  jeering  halloo. 

"  That'll  do,"  satd  Father  John,  replacing  his  whip  be- 
neath his  arm,  and  turning,  with  his  stern  spectral  look, 
quietly  back  to  the  tents. 


TO  EGERIA. 


BY  ALASTOR. 


'  Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  lieart 
Who  found  no  mortal  resting  place  so  fair 
As  thy  ideal  breast." 

Btroi*. 


Oh  !  would  that  I  could  dwell  with  thee. 
Nymph  of  the  fairy-peopled  dell ! 

Where  sacred  founts,  in  melody, 

Are  trickling  through  thy  sparry  cell; 

As  when,  of  old,  in  moonlit  hour, 

Thy  regal  lover  sought  thy  bower. 

Would  I  could  gaze  upon  thee  now, 
In  some  green  solitary  place; — 

Thou  of  the  sunny  hair,  and  brow 

Which  more  than  mortal  beauties  grace; 

Would  that,  upon  thy  heaving  breast, 

My  yearning  soul  were  rocked  to  rest ! 
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Would  that  thy  voice,  more  musical 
Than  forest  bird  or  mountain  stream, 

Upon  my  raptured  ear  might  fall, 
Beneath  the  twilight  shadows  dim; 

Would  that  thine  eye — though  brighter  far — 

Might  gaze  upon  me  like  a  star ! 

Oh !  I  have  wooed  thee  where  the  woods 

Are  thickest;  in  their  central  shade, 
Where  seldom  human  foot  intrudes 

To  break  the  stillness  of  the  glade; 
But  thy  sweet  glance  hath  never  shone 
To  cheer  me  as  I  wandered  on. 

The  visions  of  the  ancient  day, 

Beneath  the  ruthless  hand  of  time 
Have  faded,  one  by  one,  away, 

Nor  live,  save  in  the  poet's  rhyme — 
A  golden  glory  lingering  yet, 
Although  the  sun  for  aye  hath  set. 

No  more  the  reeking  altar  burns — 

No  more  the  votive  hymn  is  sung, 
Where  wine  was  poured  from  sacred  urns. 

And  warm  blood  from  the  victim  sprung: 
The  pipe  of  Pan  is  hushed,  and  all 
The  laughter  of  the  bacchanal ! 
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No  more,  amid  the  rustling  boughs, 
The  Dryads  hold  their  moonlit  dance. 

Where  Satyr's  uncouth  visage  throws 
Upon  their  feats  an  amorous  glance ! 

But,  lonely  now  is  every  scene 

Where  all  their  revelry  hath  been. 

And  thou,  Egeria !  with  the  train, 
Hast  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  men ! 

No  traces  of  thy  steps  remain 

By  storied  brook  or  haunted  glen ! 

'Tis  only  through  the  mist  of  years. 

Thy  form,  of  waning  light  appears ! 


A  CHAPTER 


THE  UNPUBLISHED  ROMANCE 


■  THE  STRANGE  AND  DELECTABLE  STORY  OF  THE  L ANG- 
BEIN  RITTERS,  OR  THE  DOOMED  NINE." 


BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 

11  Of  the  Third  Murmur,  and  of  the  down  pouring  of  the 
Hitters  into  the  Horse  Shoe  Hollow,  singing  their  Tri- 
umph Song, — how  Sir  Icy  Breath  again  spoke, — and  hmv 
the  great  Elm  and  Ash  trees  were  smitten — and  the  two 
old  men  done  to  death, — also  of  other  singular  marvels 
pleasing  to  read  and  profitable  to  understand. 

While  on  either  side  of  this  golden  river  of  sunshine 
before  described,  walls  of  utter  darkness  were  rapidly 
rising  like  huge  embankments  thrown  up  by  the  hands  of 
giants;  lo !  a  deep  murmur  for  the  first  time  smote  the  ear 
of  these  old  men.  It  seemed  still  far  distant,  yea,  as  if 
the  ghost  of  an  imperfect  echo  had  alone  hurried  past 
them.  At  intervals  it  rose  and  fell  like  the  sighing  of 
great  woods,  when  they  are  searched  by  the  melancholy 
o2 
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and  prying  winds  of  heaven,  and  their  sere  and  shrivelled 
leaves  pass  away,  like  old  life-wearied  men,  to  their  tran- 
quil and  nameless  graves.  A  deeper  silence  then  pre- 
vailed after  this  murmnr,  which  was  the  second  before  the 
advent  of  the  godless  Ritters  had,  like  the  first,  dissolved 
into  indistinct  and  noteless  nothingness. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  another  sound  rang  fearfully 
through  the  stillness  of  that  hour.  Feeble  and  almost 
mournful  it  at  first  seemed,  but  sweUing  gradually  firmer, 
deeper,  and  fuller,  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  tide,  it 
pealed  forth  its  rude,  harsh,  and  ear-deluging  music. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  rolled — forward  and  more  distinct 
became  the  parts  whereof  that  noisy  harmony  was  framed, 
till  at  last  it  burst  through  the  great  cleft  of  the  rock,  a 
compacted  world  of  sound,  at  once  sonorous  and  over- 
whelming. In  its  progress  it  was  dinful,  yea,  thundering 
as  the  mighty  voice  of  the  midnight  tempest,  when  it 
cheers  on  the  ocean  surge  to  climb  up  in  desperate  wrath 
the  steepy  barriers  of  an  iron-bound  shore,  and  then  to 
crush  like  nutshells  the  crazy  arks  of  sinful  wanderers  upon 
the  deep,  whom  the  meermen  have  hunted  even  unto  the 
death  as  their  lawful  prey. 

Grand  and  terrible  was  the  host  of  heathen  sounds 
which  now  thundered  through  the  Kemp's  Causeway.  The 
rocks  replied  with  a  thousand  echoes  to  the  stormy  music 
that  swept  past  them;  they  leapt  with  joy  to  hear  sounds 
that  penetrated  to  their  very  marrow,  and  stirred  up  their 
hearts  like  thunderclaps,  and  awakening  them  once  more 
from  silence  and  slumber.      The  heavy  trampling    and 
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shrill  neighing  of  steeds  —  of  the  big-boned  and  broad 
chested  companions  of  heroes  could  now  be  distinguished 
as  mingling  with  the  loud  voices  of  martial  men,  and  the 
ringing  of  armour  and  the  clinking  of  swords  as  they  are 
smitten  right  sharply  by  the  hoof  of  the  plunging  and  fiery 
champer  of  the  iron  bit.  But  over  these  confused  sounds 
ever  and  anon  swelled  the  fierce  battle  hymns — the  proud 
reckless  songs  of  the  Godless  Hitters,  commemorative  of 
'  their  spoliations,  of  their  whirlwind  passions,  and  fearful 
deeds  of  arms.  The  very  earth  shook,  as  a  strong  man  in 
an  ague  fit,  yea,  it  trembled  like  a  little  child  before  the 
father  whom  it  hath  ofifended,  while  these  heathen  songs 
of  susquedry  and  high  daring  were  chaunted. 

Lo !  they  come !  said  a  Voice.  And  the  old  men  knew 
it  to  be  the  voice  of  the  pale  knight — the  unknown  stranger 
with  the  long  lance,  the  shaft  whereof  was  all  benotched 
with  his  dudgeon  dagger ;  but  they  saw  him  not,  for  they 
could  not  uplift  their  eyes  from  the  cleft,  which  was  every 
moment  waxing  more  intensely  bright,  as  the  tumult  of 
varied  sounds  became  more  deafening  and  terrible.  Never- 
theless, he  was  standing  close  beside  them,  and  all  the 
while  leaning  right  patiently  upon  his  long  lance,  or  poking 
with  its  blade  idly  against  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees,  as  if 
he  meant  thereon  to  carve  the  name  of  his  lady  love. 
Aged  gallants,  beshrew  us,  are  wonderfully  fantastic,  and 
tease  honest  maidens  not  a  little  with  their  stately  servili- 
ties and  palsied  courtlinesses. 

As  if  a  massive  column  of  molten  brass  had  suddenly 
shot  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  by  some  potent 
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enchantment,  even  so,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cleft,  there 
now  stood  one  of  the  Gigantic  Ritters !    Fixed  in  seeming 
wonderment,  he  seemed  to  look  down  the  shining  avennue 
of  glory  that  divided  the  Hollow;  and  beautiful,  ay,  wond- 
rous beautiful,  shone  his  own  bright  armour  in  that  magni- 
ficent and  prodigal  sunburst.     Motionless  awhile,  he  sat  on 
his  tall  steed,  then  bending  slightly  towards  his  saddle  bow, 
and  crouching  his  lance,  he  dashed  his  heels  into  the  smok- 
ing flanks  of  his  furious  horse,  and  swept  adown  the  rocky 
declivity  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  falling  tower. 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  more  level  ground  and 
checked  his  career,  than  another,  as  it  were  disembowelled 
from  the  earth,  filled  the  rock-gap  with  his  huge  bulk, 
paused,  and  then  rushed  headlong  onwards  to  join  the 
first.     A  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  even  till  an  eighth,  thus, 
one  after  the  other,   started  up  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Kemp's  Causeway,  and  in  like  manner,  galloped  furiously 
through  and  downwards  into  the  pleasant  Hollow.     Here 
checking  the  furious  pace  of  their  impatient  destreres,  they 
slowly  rode  forward  through  the  valley  straight  towards  the 
Ritter'sford,  and  one  and  all  joined  their  voices  in  song, 
which  gave  a  sweet  relief  to  the  heavy  and  measured  trample 
of  their  horses,  and  the  harsh  clanking  of  their  war  furniture. 
As  they  passed  on,  the  solid  earth  quaked  fearfully,  and 
the  shuddering  echoes  dared  not  give  answer  to  their 
proud  and  reckless  songs.      On  the  bald  faces  of  old  sea- 
worn  cliffs  and  solitary  headlands  in  remote  lands,  some 
fragments  of  these  heroic  songs  may  yet  be  seen.     They 
are  chisselled  out  in  characters  of  a  good  sword's  length,  as 
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if  great  thoughts  behoved  to  be  perpetuated  in  symbols  of 
corresponding  magnitude.  We  know  some  silly  ones,  who 
lack  learning,  aver  that  these  tall  straddling  lines  are  only 
seams,  cracks,  or  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  no  alphabetic 
writing  whatsoever ;  and  thereupon  to  the  ignorant  they 
discourse  with  marvellous  foolishness,  and  do  write  them- 
selves down  asses  of  the  most  approved  breed.  Thus, 
ignorance,  impudence,  and  folly  do  triumph  it  ever,  and 
hold  mighty  rule  on  earth ;  while  modesty,  learning,  and 
wisdom  scarce  can  find  a  hovel  wherein  to  shelter  their 
meek  and  unpretending  heads.  Of  a  surety,  however, 
these  great  lines  on  the  cliffs  whereof  we  speak,  are  veri- 
table records  of  bygone  times,  and  monuments  of  the 
passions,  feelings,  and  imaginations  of  an  early  race.  They 
are  genuine  Ritterlieds,  and  that  all  gloriously  thinking 
spirits  right  well  know. 

As  the  Doomed  Ritters  rode  through  the  Hollow,  these 
are  broken  parcels  of  their  Triumph  Song. 

As  eagles  return  to  their  eyrie, 

Gorged  with  the  flesh  of  the  young  kid. 

Even  so  we  return  from  the  battle — 

The  banquet  of  noble  blood. 

We  are  drunk  with  that  ruddy  wine; 

We  are  stained  with  its  droppings  all  over: 

We  have  drank  till  our  full  veins  were  bursting, 

Till  the  vessel  was  drained  to  its  dregs — 

Till  the  tall  flaggons  fell  from  our  hands. 

That  were  wearied  with  ever  uplifting  them: 
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We  have  drank  till  we  no  longer  could  find 
The  liquor  divine  of  heroes. 

The  Ritters  ride  home! 

Ask  where  great  glory  is  won  ? 
Inquire  of  the  desolate  land; 
Of  the  city  that  hath  no  life, 
Of  the  bay  that  hath  no  white  sail. 
The  land  it  is  trenched  with  mad  feet, 
Which  turned  up  the  soil  in  despair; 
The  city  is  silent  and  fireless, 
And  each  threshhold  is  crowded  with  dry  bones; 
The  bay  glitters  sheenly  in  sunlight. 
No  oar  shivers  now  its  clear  mirror; 
The  mast  of  the  bark  is  not  there. 
Nor  the  shout  of  the  mariner  bold. 
But  the  sea-maidens  know  of  strange  men, 
Beclasped  in  strong  plaits  of  iron: 
They  know  of  the  pale-faced  and  silent, 
Who  sleep  underneath  the  waves. 
And  never  shall  waken  again 
To  stride  o'er  the  beautiful  dales, 
The  green  and  the  flower-studded  land. 
The  Ritters  ride  home! 

We  have  come  from  the  strife  of  shields; 
From  the  bristling  of  mighty  spears; 
From  the  smith-shop,  where  brynies  were  anvils, 
And  the  hammers  were  loner  swords  and  axes. 
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We  have  come  from  the  mounds  of  the  dead, 
Where  hero  forms  lay  like  hewn  forests; 
Where  rivers  run  red  in  the  sun, 
And  the  ravens  of  heaven  were  made  glad! 
The  Ritters  ride  home ! 

The  small  ones  of  earth  pass  away, 
As  chaff  they  have  fled  on  forever. 
When  the  angry  winds  rush  from  the  North, 
And  sound  their  great  trumpets  of  wrath, 
The  tempest  steeds  rush  forth  to  battle. 
They  plough  up  the  earth  in  their  course. 
They  hollow  a  grave  for  the  dead, 
As  the  share  scoops  a  bed  for  the  seed. 
The  Ritters  ride  home! 

Beautiful!  beautiful!  beautiful! 
Is  the  home-coming  of  the  Warfaring; 
Of  them  who  have  swam  on  the  ocean 
Of  fountains  that  spring  from  great  hearts. 
The  sunshine  of  glory 's  around  them; 
They  are  clothed  in  its  mocky  splendour; 
Their  names  are  the  burthen  of  songs; 
Their  armour  and  banners  become 
The  richest  adornments  of  halls. 

The  Ritters  ride  home! 

Beautiful!  beautiful!  beautiful! 
Sounds  the  home-coming  of  the  warfaring; 
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And  their  triumph  song  echoes  for  ever 
'Mid  the  vastness  of  gloomy  Valhalla, 
The  Ritters'  last  home ! 

The  manslayers  had  now  approached  the  Ash  and  the 
Elm,  and  these  parent  trees  of  the  earth  shook  fearfully 
as  they  rode  slowly  forward.  Turning  quietly  round 
with  their  changeless  countenances,  the  old  men  con- 
fronted the  godless  in  their  passage.  They  were  moved 
round  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  busy  pale  knight,  for  of 
themselves  they  had  no  power  to  move. 

Passing  under  the  leafy  archway  of  these  great  trees, 
the  godless  knights  beheld  their  mighty  branches  bending 
to  and  fro,  and  every  leaf  living  with  motion:  on  seeing 
which,  the  foremost  shouted  to  his  companions:  "  Mark, 
brothers  mine,  how  these  dumb  trees  rejoice  in  our  return! 
See  how  they  bathe  their  heads  in  the  holy  sunshine  of 
our  path,  and  fling  its  light  far  into  the  shadows  of  night!" 

But  the  Skull-cleaver  made  answer  to  his  fellows,  say- 
ing:— 

"  It  likes  me  not  the  grovelling  of  these  tall  trees. 
Where  is  there  a  zephyr  to  move  them  thus,  save  the 
hard  breathing  and  wheezing  of  our  champing  and  for- 
wearied  steeds?  Their  motions  are  those  of  grief,  not  of 
joy, — they  mournfully  salute  us  at  our  home  coming,  but 
they  give  no  honest  and  hearty  welcome.  Gentle  sirs, 
these  old  timbers  love  churl  peasants  more  than  they 
reverence  crowned  heads  or  affect  the  hero-descended 
children  of  ancient  race.     They  grow  up  for  the  soil-bound 
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serf  that  layeth  the  axe  to  their  roots,  and  felleth  them 
without  remorse  or  consideration  of  their  exceeding  love- 
liness, while  they  despiteously  regard  true  knights,  who 
venerate  them  as  they  stand  in  their  unmangled  beauty, 
and  choose  to  spread  their  war-cloaks  underneath  their 
ample  shadows — their  wilderness  of  gloom — -anxious  to 
taste  of  needful  slumber,  and  to  eryoy  the  noble  dreamings 
of  the  hero-times." 

"  Shake  as  ye  list,  old  trees,  the  Skull-cleaver  scorns 
ye:"  and  therewithal  the  Ritter  passed  on. 

But  the  Ritter,  who  was  named  the  Destroyer,  hearken- 
ing unto  what  the  Skull-cleaver  suggested,  proudly  raised 
himself  in  his  saddle,  and  turning  round  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  exclaimed:  "  It  is  a  great  truth  which  our 
brother  hath  spoken.  These  trees  indeed  sorrow  that  we 
again  should  pass  under  their  boughs,  or  slumber  beneath 
their  shade.  They  would  the  heavens  might  cleave  us 
with  its  lightning,  villains  as  they  be,  rather  than  we 
should  hitherward  travel  to  shield  them  from  foul  shame 
at  the  hands  of  base-born  men.  Well  hath  our  brother 
spoken.  To  the  charge,  knights:  let  us  ride  them  down, 
and  break  the  frush  reeds  which  line  our  pathway.  They 
are  unworthy  of  worship,  and  merit  the  death  of  traitors. 
Body  and  soul  I  peril  against  their  rude  nature." 

So  saying,  the  Destroyer,  swinging  round  his  ponderous 
lance  as  if  it  was  the  merest  wand,  hurled  it  with  a  rush- 
ing violence  against  the  lofty  Ash.  The  point  buried  itself 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  there  followed,  after 
the  lance  was  retrieved,  a  hollow  groan  and  a  deadly. 
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Another  knight,  namely,  the  Shield-smasher,  urged  for- 
ward his  steed,  and  wheeling  smartly  round,  buried  hia 
lance  sheer  into  the  Elm;  audio!  from  that  tree  also  issued 
a  hollow  groan  and  a  deadly. 

Hearing  these  shuddering  sounds,  the  knights  who  smote 
the  trees  were  some  deal  amazed;  but  after  a  short  space 
they  lustily  shouted,  "  Gadzooks,  there  is  life  yet  in  the 
old  timber!  How  fearfully  the  crazy  and  ancient  villains 
groan  and  tremble.  Forth  swords  all !  Let  us  hew  them 
down  to  their  very  roots." 

"  Nay,  for  the  small  birds'  sakes  that  sings  so  sweetly 
at  morn,  noon,  and  eventide,  it  would  be  vmseemly  and 
cruel  to  mangle  their  beauty,"  said  he  of  the  Lovelocks. 
"  Why,  for  the  sins  of  these  insensate  and  soulless  things, 
should  we  punish  all  the  sky-travelling  harpers  that  find 
in  their  branches  an  hospitable  inn  at  night?"  The  rea- 
soning of  this  gentle  one  prevailed,  and  no  sword  was 
unsheathed;  but  the  Destroyer  and  the  Shield-smasher 
h'ere  in  hot  displeasure,  and  turning  up  their  lances 
scornfully  in  the  air,  they  marvelled  not  a  little  when  huge 
round  drops  of  blood  fell  from  their  lance  blades  upon 
their  brow  and  cheek.  Wiping,  however,  their  swart 
visages,  they,  hoarsely  laughing  all  the  while,  said,  "  Of 
a  verity,  tender  ones,  we  have  smitten  them  unto  the 
death;  their  hearts'  blood  dapples  our  cheek,  good  lack! 
like  rose  blossoms.  It  hath  a  dainty  fragrance  this  same 
ado,  refreshing  one's  nostrils  rarely." 

And  so  indeed  it  was — the  blood  of  the  two  old  men, 
Hans  and  Keiller,  had  rained  upon  the  head  of  the  god- 
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less.  They  had  been  transfixed  by  the  Ritters  when  the 
trees  were  smitten,  and  under  their  shadow  they  had  at 
that  hour  rendered  up  the  ghost.  The  white  knight  had 
forespoken  their  doom,  and  as  he  prophesied  so  was  it  ful- 
filled. All  things  hurry  on  to  one  purpose;  and  diverse 
though  their  channels  may  be,  all  at  length  mingle  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  Destiny — all  meet  upon  its  silent 
and  ghostlike  shores. 

Anon,  as  the  Ritters  marched  silently  towards  the 
Rhine — for  when  no  one  joined  in  the  rude  mirth  of  the 
Tree-smiters  they  grew  moody  also — of  a  sudden  they  all 
heard  a  Voice  from  the  shadowy  leaves  slowly  uttering 
these  words : — 

"  Deliverly  done!  A  knightly  deed  I  wis !  Pity  there 
be  no  more  feeble  old  men  for  these  puissant  lances  to 
slaughter.  Hee!  hee!  hee!  How  firmly  they  nailed 
down  the  unarmed  peasants!  Not  a  wriggle — not  a 
mouth-twist.  Dead  as  a  ducat  at  once.  Hee!  hee!  hee! 
A  knightly  deed  and  clever!  Who  buries  the  dead? 
Kites  and  carrion-crows,  I  guess.  Good — excellent  well ! 
A  death-in-life  burial,  and  not  one  sous  to  the  spade- 
digging,  hungry  sexton.  Hee!  hee!  hee!  We  are  all 
jogging  it  right  merrily."  And  so  that  strange  Voice 
ceased  for  a  time  to  utter  its  fleers  and  jeers. 
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Enough  !  enough  of  earth  and  time, 

Oh !  speak  to  me  now  of  that  happy  dime, 

Where  the  ear  never  thrills  with  the  sufferer's  moan, 

And  sorrow  and  death  are  all  unkno\^^l ! 

Now  when  my  pulse  beats  faint  and  slow. 

And  my  moments  are  numbered  here  below, — 

With  thy  soft  sweet  voice,  my  sister,  tell 

Of  that  land  where  my  spirit  longs  to  dwell. 

Oh  !  yes ;  let  me  hear  of  its  peaceful  bowers. 
And  its  trees  of  life,  and  its  fadeless  flowers; 
Of  its  crystal  streams  and  its  radiant  throng, 
With  their  harps  of  gold  and  their  endless  song ; 
Of  its  glorious  palms,  and  its  raiment  white. 
And  its  streamlets  that  wander  in  changeless  light ; 
And  its  emerald  fields  where  the  righteous  stray, 
'Mid  the  bliss  and  the  bloom  of  an  endless  day. 
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And  speak  of  those  who  are  resting  there, 
Far  from  sorrow  and  free  from  care, — 
The  loved  of  my  spirit,  who  passed  away 
In  the  roseate  light  of  their  early  day. 
Oh!  they  are  bending  around  me  now, 
Love  in  each  eye,  and  joy  on  each  brow, 
Waiting  until  my  spirit  fly. 
To  herald  me  home  to  my  rest  on  high ! 

Thus,  thus,  sweet  sister,  let  me  hear 

Thy  soft  voice  fall  on  my  listening  ear, 

Like  the  murmur  of  streams  in  that  happy  grove, 

That  circled  the  home  of  our  early  love: 

And  so  let  my  spirit  gently  rise, 

From  the  loved  on  earth  to  the  blest  in  the  skies, 

And  lose  the  sweet  tones  I  have  loved  so  long,   . 

In  the  glorious  burst  of  the  heavenly  song ! 


p-2 


MY  GRAND-UNCLE'S  BEQUEST: 


FORTUNES  OF  ANDREW  BALLING  ALL. 


Few  folk  gave  occasion  to  mair  gossiping  speculation, 
amang  the  quidnuncs  o'  the  ancient  burgh  o'  Pitmidden, 
than  my  grand-uncle,  Joel  Ballingall.  His  tabernacle,  or 
dwelling-place,  was  a  wee  ancient  tenement  adjoining  the 
kirk-yard,  the  windows  o'  which  were  scarcely  visible  for 
the  ivy  which  hung  about  them,  like  the  curls  on  the 
haffits  o'  a  hizzy  dressed  up  for  the  Kilmarnocl^  fair;  and 
the  lozens  were  sae  barkened  wi'  stour,  and  shrouded  wi' 
spiders'  webs,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  see 
into  them.  Whether  ony  could  see  out,  was  a  problem 
few  could  solve,  for  my  grand-uncle  was  a  man  o'  a  shy 
and  misanthropical  turn  o'  mind,  and,  wi'the  exception  o' 
the  minister  and  the  doctor,  and  they  only  at  an  orra  time, 
few,  even  o'  his  ain  kith  and  kin,  had  ever  darkened  his 
door. 

He  was  a  wee  smoke-dried  body,  Avi'  bowly  legs,  and 
twa  lang  buck  teeth,  that  stuck  o'er  his  lips  even  when  his 
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mouth  was  shut;  his  head  was  pouthered,  and  he  had  a 
tie  hanging  down  behind,  for  a'  the  world  like  a  ratton's 
tail.  He  wore  velveteen  knee-breeks,  wi'  black  wor- 
set  stockings;  and  he  had  polished  steel  buckles  in  his 
shoon,  as  big  as  oyster  shells  or  tea  saucers.  You  never 
saw  sic  an  eternal  snuffer  as  he  was:  the  neb  o'  his  nose 
was  aye  as  black  as  a  mowdiewart's;  and  I  have  heard 
Hosea  Rappee,  the  tobacconist,  affirm  that  though  the 
minister,  honest  man,  liked  his  pinch  as  weel's  his  neigh- 
bours, yet  that  Maister  Joel  would  snuff  mair  in  a  day 
than  he  would  in  a  fortnight. 

Joel  Ballingall  had  left  Pitmidden  when  but  a  stripling, 
in  consequence  o'  some  quarrel  wi'  his  folk,  and  naebody 
kent  exactly  whar  his  residence  had  been  for  the  last 
half  century.  There  was  a  report,  indeed,  that  he  had 
become  a  literature  man  in  the  distant  kingdom  o'  Lon- 
don; but  what  that  meant  I  never  could  gather,  though  I 
think  it  had  something  to  do  wi'  the  manufacturing-  or  cal- 
ender line,  as  he  had  ance  been  heard  to  say  that  he  pre- 
pared articles  for  the  press.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
he  had  returned  to  let  the  remnant  o'  his  candle  burn  oot 
in  his  native  place,  wi'  the  habit  and  repute  o'  having  a 
mint  o'  wealth,  exceeding  even  the  pose  o'  the  Laird  him- 
sel',  wha,  next  to  his  holiness,  the  Duke,  was  usually 
counted  the  richest  man  in  these  parts. 

Having  this  reputation,  you  may  be  sure  that  a'  wha 
could  count  affinity  wi'  him  were  na  backward  in  paying  their 
respects.  Every  noo  and  then  he  was  getting  donations 
o'  sweet-milk  cheeses,  and  skeps  o'  honey  fae  his  disinter- 
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ested  nevoys  and  cousins;  and  ance  in  every  twalmonth, 
— viz.  new-year's-day, — a  legion  o'  a'  wha  could  claim  the 
most  distant  connection  wi'  him,  used  to  proceed  to  his 
dwelling-house  in  a  body,  and  fairly  tak'  it  by  storm,  to  de- 
monstrate how  muckle  they  had  his  health  and  well-fare  at 
heart.  Though  he  didna just  steek  the  door  in  their  faces, 
he  never  admitted  them  farther  than  the  kitchen,  and  aye 
looked  impatient  like  till  the  sederunt  cam  to  an  end,  seem- 
ing to  think  that  the  sight  o'  their  backs  was  the  best  cor- 
dial they  could  offer  him. 

On  sic  occasions,  I  was  the  only  ane  he  appeared  to 
look  upon  wi'  ony  patience  or  complacency,  for  nae  ither 
reason  that  I  can  divine,  excep'  that  I  did  na  mak'  sic  a 
phraze  aboot  his  declining  years  as  the  rest — he  never 
liking  ony  allusion  to  his  latter  end.  Twa  or  three  times 
he  beckoned  mc  to  stay  behind  the  laive,  and  speered  how 
I  liked  my  schuihng;  and  ance,  after  fumbling  in  his  waist- 
coat pouch,  Avhich  was  as  deep  and  roomy  as  a  gaber- 
lunie's  wallet,  he  made  me  a  donation  o'  twa  pence  ster- 
ling, strictly  prohibiting  me  from  investing  the  same  in 
green  fruit — an  injunction  which,  seeing  it  was  the  dead 
o'  winter,  many  judged  to  be  somewhat  supei"fluous.  From 
these  passages,  it  came  to  be  bruited  abroad  that  I  was 
destined  to  inherit  Mr.  Ballingall's  substance;  and  I  was 
consequently  looked  upon  wi'  an  ill  eye  by  the  rest  o'  his 
expectant  kindred. 

Being  but  a  dwining  callant,  my  father  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  put  nie  to  some  easy  and  genteel  trade;  and  wi' 
that  view  entered  into  a  negociation  wi'  Sampson  Stitch, 
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the  lamiter  tailor, — binding  himself  on  the  one  part  to  pay 
the  said  Sampson  the  sum  o'  twenty-five  pounds  Scots,  in 
consideration  of  which,  that  gentleman  covenanted  to  ini- 
tiate me  into  the  multitudinous  mysteries  o'  shaping  and 
sewing,  and  all  the  other  insignia  o'  the  tailoring  craft. 
The  grand  preliminaries  (as  the  dominie  would  term 
it)  being  settled,  Maister  Stitch's  crutches  brought  him  to 
our  hoose  one  fine  morning,  along  wi'  Absolum  Caption, 
the  writer,  whose  part  was  to  mak  a  minute  to  keep  par- 
ties frae  resiling  as  he  termed  it:  the  paper  was  accordingly 
written  oot,  my  father  had  put  his  sign  manual  in  the  shape 
o'  a  cross  to  the  same,  and  I  was  aboot  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, when  the  door  flew  open  wi'  a  bang,  and  in  walked 
my  grand-uncle,  Joel  Ballingall ! 

As  this  was  the  first  epoch  he  had  been  ever  seen  under 
a  roof  but  his  ain,  we  a  'started  as  if  he  had  been  a  bogle 
or  apparition.  My  father  sat  gaping  at  him  in  an  extacy 
o'  bewilderment — Mr.  Absolum  stammered  out  something 
about  a  resnoviter  veniens — and  as  for  Sampson  Stitch, 
he  fairly  sprang  over  the  table,  (a  miraculous  undertaking 
for  a  creature  wi'  but  a  leg  and  a  half)  and,  fortifying  him- 
self behind  a  twa  armed  chair,  flourished  his  sheers  in  a 
perfect  agony  o'  terror  and  desperation.  My  grand-uncle 
stood  looking  at  the  trio  wi'  a  bitter  sneer  o'  derision, 
which  gradually  softened  down  to  a  laugh  at  the  sight  o' 
the  puir  tailor's  panic,  and  beckoning  to  my  father  he  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  object  of  his  advent,  which  was  neither 
mair  nor  less  than  that  I  should  come  to  dwell  wi',  and 
tak  care  o'  him  in  his  declining  years. 
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An  offer  like  this  was  na  to  be  sneezed  at,  so  my  ances- 
tor, when  he  had  recovered  breath  enough  expressed  his 
gratitude  at  the  proposal,  and  signified  that  I  should  be  at 
his  service  sae  soon  as  my  bits  o'  duds  had  been  packed 
up.  As  for  me,  I  had  nae  objection  to  the  arrangement, 
for  I  never  had  ony  great  conceit  o'  the  shop-board,  not 
only  on^  account  o'  the  confinement,  but  because  I  had 
heard  that  a'  wha  adopted  the  profession  lost,  by  some 
mysterious  and  supernatural  process,  eight  parts  and  por- 
tions o'  their  manhood.  I  therefore  gied  my  breeks  a 
hitch,  snapt  my  fingers  at  the  trembling  snip,  and  felt  as 
if  I  were  already  a  gentleman  at  large,  wi'  the  power  and 
privilege  o'  daunering  aboot  wi'  my  haims  in  my 
pouches,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  the  very  alpha  and 
omega  o'  human  bliss  and  felicity. 

But  if  I  was  pleased,  not  so  the  man  o'  law.  He  plainly 
saw  that  if  my  apprenticing  was  broken  otf,  he  would  lose 
a  job  in  the  Deed  or  Indenture  which  was  to  bind  me  cap- 
tive, in  a  manner,  for  five  years;  so,  giving  his  passive 
client  a  jog  wi'  his  elbow,  he  began  to  lecture  and  expa- 
tiate touching  breach  o'  contract  and  actions  o'  damages, 
and  sundry  other  heathenish  things,  enough  to  mak  a 
sober  Christian's  hair  stand  on  end. 

My  father,  Avho  knew  something  o'  the  law,  and  the 
terrors  thereof,  having  been  once  in  trouble  for  knocking 
down  the  Dean  o'  Guild  in  a  drunken  frolic,  began  to  show 
pregnant  signs  o'  dismay  at  this  anathema  maranatha;  but 
Mr.  Joel  looked  on  wi'  the  same  grim  smile,  and  when  the 
writer  had  ceased  for  pure  M^ant  o'  breath,  he  went  quietly 
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up  to  him  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  effect 
,was  like  magic:  Mr.  Caption  made  him  a  smirking  bow, 
said  something  about  the  duty  and  wisdom  o'  folk  making 
their  testaments  in  leige  poiistie,  and,  turning  to  Sampson, 
told  him,  in  certain  learned  words,  that  he  must  look  out 
for  another  servitor ;  which  words,  as  the  tailor  did  not 
understand,  so  he  could  not  gainsay,  and  that  afternoon  I 
found  myself  an  occupant  o'  my  grand-uncle's  domicile. 

Mr.  Caption  was  closeted  wi'  him  the  better  part  o'  the 
evening,  and  when  he  came  forth  wi'  a  bundle  o'  papers 
below  his  oxter,  he  bobbit  his  head  to  me  in  a  respectful 
manner,  wishing  me  joy  o'  my  prospects.  I  had  now  nae 
doubt  how  the  land  lay, — a  bow  frae  the  writer !  I  felt 
myself  already  nae  sma'  drink, — the  day  before,  and  a  nod 
frae  the  town  drummer  wad  hae  been  esteemed  as  an  ultra- 
stretch  o'  condescension  ! 

I'll  no  tak  up  your  time  by  narrating  my  new  mode  o' 
life,  which  was  dull  enough  in  a'  conscience.  I  saw  but 
little  o'  my  grand-uncle,  save  at  meal  times,  and  even  then  he 
used  to  say  little  mair  than  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  He  sat  frae 
morning  to  night  in  a  wee  dark  back  room,  which  was  mair 
than  half  filled  by  an  enormous  grim  looking  ark  or 
cabinet,  adorned  wi'  angels  heads  cut  in  oak,  and  gar- 
nished wi'  brass  mouldings.  His  table  was  usually  in  a 
perfect  litter  \n'  auld  parchments  and  pamphlets ;  and  he 
seemed  never  to  do  ony  thing  but  write.  I  used  some- 
times to  examine  his  productions,  but  as  I  could  mak 
neither  head  nor  tail  o'  the  character,  I  cam  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  related  to  the  black  art. 
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One  day,  as  I  Avas  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire  noticing  the 
kail-pat,  I  heard  my  grand-uncle  crying  for  me  to  come  ben 
to  him.  I  was  a  thought  startled  at  the  summons,  seeing 
that  he  had  never  asked  me  into  his  penetralia,  as  he  ca'd 
it,  before.  In  I  went,  however,  and  found  him  sitting,  as 
usual,  at  his  table,  powtering  wi'  his  auld  wrinkled  parch- 
ments and  tablets.  "  Andrew,"  said  he,  when  I  had  entered, 
"  Andrew,  my  man,  I  feel  I  am  getting  frailer  and  frailer 
every  day,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  certiorate  ye  o' 
some  things  before  I  go  to  join  Anthony  a- Wood,  Thomas 
Hearne,  and  the  other  great  men  in  wha's  steps  I  hae  un- 
worthily tried  to  tread."  Here  he  was  seized  wi'  a  sair 
kink  o'  a  host  which  had  been  hanging  aboot  him  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  the  better  o'  ten  minutes  before  he  could 
begin  to  ca'  the  pirn  o'  his  discourse.  At  last  when  the 
host  had  somewhat  devauled  he  continued: 

"  Ye  are  doubtless  expecting  that  I  should  leave  ye 
something  after  I  am  gane, — na,  ye  needna  shake  your 
head,  I  ken  weel  that  youth  disna  link  itself  to  age  for 
naething, — nor  will  ye  be  disappointed.  Here  is  a  paper 
making  ye  heir  o'  a'  I  possess;  and  in  that  cabinet,  which 
contains  the  gatherings  o'  a  life  no  the  shortest,  ye  will 
find  treasures  such  as  dukes  might  tyne  their  coronets  to 
compass — treasures  which  that  conceited  quack,  Thomas 
I'rognell  Dibdin  never  so  muckle  as  dreamt  o' — There  you 
will  find" — Here  the  auld  man  was  seized  wi'  a  fit  mair 
outrageous  than  the  first; — his  face  got  as  black's  a  craw; 
hiseen  stood  in  his  head; — and  the  sound  o'  the  host  echoed 
through  the  silent  and  empty  house  like  the  voice  o'  a 
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spectre  in  a  vaulted  tomb.  A'  o'  a  sudden  it  ceased  in 
the  very  middle  o'  the  paroxysm — it  did  not  die  away  by 
degrees,  but  deep  silence  at  once  came  in  the  place  o'  the 
din.  I  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  terror — I  found  my- 
self alone  in  the  room — he  was  dead ! 

The  will  had  been  read;  the  lang  string  o'  disappointed 
uncles  and  cousins  had  withdrawn,  casting  mony  a  bitter 
look  at  me,  and  cursing  themselves  for  having  tane  the 
trouble  to  gang  to  the  burial.  It  was  dark,  and  having 
locked  and  bolted  the  outer  door,  I  lighted  a  candle  and 
proceeded  to  the  wee  room  containing  the  fortune  which 
I  had  succeeded  to.  I  set  the  light  down  on  the  bit 
table,  and  taking  the  key  o'  the  cabinet  frae  my  pouch,  I 
proceeded  to  open  the  mysterious  door.  How  my  heart 
beat;  I  could  hear  it,  methought,  thumping  against  my 
breast;  my  hand  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  I  drew  my 
breath  as  heavily  as  if  I  were  suffering  under  some  griev- 
ous ailment.  At  last  I  mustered  courage,  and  shutting 
my  een  lest  I  should  be  daised  and  confounded  by  too 
sudden  a  view  o'  the  treasures  it  contained,  I  threw  open 
the  ark  and  discovered, — gracious  providence,  I  feel  the 
sickening  stun  yet, — neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  plate,  nor 
jewels,  nor  bonds,  nor  bank  notes,  but— a  parcel  o'  auld 
buiks!  sae  mouldy,  and  smoke  dried,  and  worm  eaten, 
that  even  a  tobacconist  wad  turn  up  his  nose  at  them  if 
offered  him  at  a  farthing  a  pound  for  snuff  paper.  At  that 
horrible  moment  I  felt  as  if  death  itself  wad  hae  been  a 
blessing.   Theblood  left  my  heart, — and  a  hideous  buzzing 
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hiss  rushed  aboot  my  ears,  like  the  noise  o'  the  fa'ing  stanes 
o'  the  multitudinous  castles  I  had  been  biggin  in  the 
unstable  air  for  years.     In  a  word,  I  was  a  beggar. 


"  111  news  is  nae  cripple,"  as  the  auld  proverb  says; 
and  it  wasna  lang  before  I  had  the  character  in  Pit- 
midden  o'  being  a  broken  dyvor.  When  I  went  forth  to  the 
street,  my  former  friends  passed  me  by,  like  the  Levite, 
on  the  other  side,  buttoning  their  pouches,  for  fear  I  should 
crave  a  loan.  Nor  was  this  the  warst  o' the  matter;  Term 
time  was  fast  coming  on,  and  a  year's  rent  was  due  for 
the  house  I  occupied;  the  tax-gatherer  began  to  gie  me 
sundry  broad  hints  touching  tribute  due  to  Caesar;  the 
baker  and  butcher,  and  a  host  o'  other  equally  pleasant 
visitors  were  regular  attenders  at  my  morning's  levees; 
and  my  quondam  friend,  Mr.  Caption,  hinted  that  before 
lang  he  would  probably  hae  occasion  to  gie  me  some 
practical  information  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  deals  with  those  notorious  criminals — insolvent  debt- 
ors. Nor  did  he  pit  aff  time  in  commencing  his  pre- 
lections, for  one  forenoon  I  was  favoured  with  a  visit  frae 
Obadiah  Skirving,  the  messenger  and  appraiser,  wha  was 
sae  muckle  tane  up  wi'  the  appearance  o'  my  sma'  stock  o' 
furniture,  that  he  jotted  down  the  name  o'  each  individual 
article  in  his  tablets,  including  the  cursed  ark,  my  whole 
right  and  title  in  which  I  made  over  to  Mahoun,  so  be  he 
would  be  at  the  trouble  o'  taking  it  oot  o'  my  sight.  Mr. 
Skirving  didna  fash  his  head  wi'  the  buiks.      "  Its  nae 
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use,"  said  he,  "  burdening  the  inventory  wi'  sic  trash,  sae 
ye  may  just  keep  them;  they  will  be  a  nest  egg  to  begin 
business  wi'  in  the  Glasgow  bazaar  market,  and  wha  kens 
but  ye  may  come  to  mak  a  fortune  like  the  great  Maister 
Noah  Nicholson,  wha  commenced  wi'naething  but  Lothian 
Tam  and  John  Cheap  the  Chapman." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  sale  drew  on  apace,  and  I  was 
sitting  ae  night  chewing  the  cud  o'  reflection,  which,  ye  may 
swear,  was  not  overly  sweet,  and  meditating  what  I  should 
do  when  turned  oot  o'  house  and  ha',  when  a  loud  rap 
cam  to  the  door,  and  presently  a  tall  man,  wrapped  up  in 
a  big  blue  cloak,  strode  into  the  room.  He  wore  a  travell- 
ing cap  wi'  a  shawl  tied  round  his  craig,  for  it  was  the 
winter  season,  and  he  had  a  lang  roll  o'  tobacco  (termed 
by  learned  men,  a  ceegar,)  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
smoked  without  devaul.  I  speered  at  him  what  his 
wuU  was,  in  rather  a  sharpish  tone,  for  I  jealoused  it 
was  some  o'  the  law  gentry  wha  had  tane  sic  a  wonderfu' 
notion  to  me  o'  late.  In  this,  however,  I  found  I  was  mis- 
taken, and,  indeed,  if  it  hadna  been  for  the  clouds  o'  smoke 
that  encircled  his  head  like  a  mist,  I  might  hae  seen  that 
he  was  owre  decent  looking  to  belang  to  the  filthy  tribe  I 
had  unwittingly  evened  him  wi'. 

He  answered  me  by  speerng  for  Mr.  Joel  Ballingall,  wi' 
whom,  it  seems,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  o'  having  occa- 
sional transactions,  and  he  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised 
when  I  told  him  he  had  gane  to  his  account.  He  said  he 
had  got  a  sma'  sum  to  pay  him,  and  made  nae  objections 
to  hand  it  over  to  me  on  my  producing  the  thriftless  and 
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fushionless  will.  My  heart  being  gladdened  wY  sic  an  un- 
expected windfa',  I  couldna  do  less  than  ask  him  to  taste, 
and  having  produced  a  jar  o'  genuine  Ferinosh,  which 
had  escaped  the  researches  o'  Maister  Skirving,  we  con- 
cocted twa  very  conversible  tumblers  o'  toddy. 

There  is  naething  like  a  social  glass  in  opening  the 
heart  and  making  folk  sociable,  and  before  we  finished  the 
third  browst,  I  had  made  my  guest  master  o'  the  haill 
oots  and  ins  o'  the  story  o'  my  life.  He  listened  wi'  mair 
attention  than  I  could  hae  expected,  seeing  it  differed  sae 
little  frae  the  usual  tale  o'  the  disappointments  o'  life,  and. 
when  I  concluded,  he  asked  my  permission  to  examine  the 
cabinet  and  its  contents.  To  this,  of  course,  I  could  hae 
nae  objection,  so  I  led  him  to  the  chamber,  and  left  him 
to  mak  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o'  the  concern,  pleading  a  bad 
cauld  for  no  remaining  wi'  him, — though  the  naked  truth 
was,  I  detested  the  place,  the  sight  o'  the  hated  objects 
sending  a  chill  to  my  heart,  by  reminding  me  o'  my  sair 
begunk. 

I  regained  my  place  at  the  table,  and  was  in  the  act  o' 
mixing  a  fresh  potation,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  sound 
o'  sharp  exclamations  o'  surprise  and  delight  frae  my  visi- 
tor in  the  other  room;  and  thinking  that  perchance  he  had 
discovered  some  secret  pose  which  I  had  overlooked,  I 
lost  nae  time  in  rejoining  him. 

He  was  standing  beside  a  pile  o'  the  ill  favoured  vol- 
umes heaped  on  the  table,  wi'  twa  or  three  in  his  hands, 
and  a  dozen  at  the  least  below  each  oxter.  He  seemed  in 
a  perfect  ecstacy  o'  wonder  and  delectation.      His  een 
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gloated  on  the  foul  reeky  pages,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Grand  Mogul  examining  the  points  o'  a  captive  damsel. 
He  smacked  his  lips  wi'  raair  unction  than  he  did  at  my 
bead  thirty-twa,  and  the  water  ran  o'er  the  sides  o'  his 
mouth,  similar  to  what  I  have  seen  in  the  minister,  when 
the  virgin  charms  o'  a  saddle  o'  black-faced  five-year-auld 
mutton  was  first  exposed  to  his  view.  Ever  and  anon  he 
broke  out  into  exclamations  which  were  perfect  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  me: — "  As  I  live,  a  genuine  Caxton!"  he 
would  say,  "  the  index  complete,  and  the  tail  piece  o'  the 
dancing  phcenix ! — a  Wynken  de  Worde,  by  my  credit, 
which  beats  the  Duke  o'  Roxburgh's  a'  to  sticks  ! — What ! 
as  I  am  an  aunctioneer  and  a  sinner,  I  declare  here  is  the 
editio  princeps  o'  the  Book  o'  Chess ! — what  would  young 
Laing  or  Kirky  Sharp  gie  to  be  here, — a  perfect  gem ! — 
a  rara  avis  I "  &c.  &c.  &c.  And  so  on  he  went  for  a  good 
stricken  hour,  leaving  me  staring  at  him  in  a  down-right 
perplexitj'  whether  to  set  him  down  as  gyte  or  fou. 

After  a  season,  when  he  had  made  a  survey  o'  the  haill 
hypothic,  he  becam  aware  o'  my  presence,  and  grasping 
me  by  the  twa  hands,  begged  to  congratulate  me  on  being 
the  possessor  o'  sic  costly  treasures,  adding, — "  Gin  ye 
only  follow  my  advice  and  directions,  je  will  be  a  richer 
man  than  ye  ever  dreamt  o'  in  your  most  sanguine  mo- 
ments." At  this  speech,  which  beat  for  downright  absur- 
dity even  the  jocosities  o'  Geordie  Buchanan,  the  king's 
haverel,  I  could  contain  myself  nae  langer,  but  burst  out 
into  a  lang  continued  guffa,  and  I  said,  "  I  mean  nae 
offence,  honest  man,  by  the  remark,  but  truly,  I  think  that 
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my  spirits  are  mair  over  proof  than  I  thocht,  for  I  never 
saw  a  body  sae  muckle  overcome  wi'  three  tumblers  afore. 
As  touching  the  buiks  that  ye  seem  to  set  sic  store  on,  ye 
hae  my  full  permission  to  cut  and  carve  on  them  as  ye 
please." 

My  gentleman  didna  seem  overly  pleased  at  my  jeering 
mirth,  but  he  only  muttered  something  aboot  pearls  and 
swine,  and  ea'ing  for  an  ink-horn  and  a  sheet  o'  paper, 
he  began  to  mark  down  the  name  and  date  o'  each  indi- 
vidual tractate  and  tome.  "  Noo,"  quo'  he,  when  he  had 
finished  his  task,  "  Noo,  Sir,  will  you  promise  to  follow 
my  advice,  and  ye'U  no  find  yoursell  the  waur  for  sae 
doing.  Tho'  you're  but  a  stupid  colt,  I  wud  fain  do  a  kind- 
ness to  the  grand-nevoy  o'  my  auld  friend."  "  In  a'  that's 
reasonable,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  oblige  ye,  so  be  that  it  is 
not  to  read  ony  o'  thae  fushionless  dirt, — I  never  was  a 
deacon  at  book  lair,  and — "  Here  he  interrupted  my 
speech  somewhat  sharply,  "  Mak  yoursell  easy  on  that 
score,  freend  Andrew,"  he  said,  "  I  wud  as  soon  think  o' 
asking  ye  to  mak  a  silk  purse  o'  a  sow's  lug;  a'  I  have  to 
request  is,  that  ye  will  not  part  wi'  ony  o'  the  buiks  in  this 
ark  till  I  see  you  again:  do  you  promise  me  this?" 
"  Blythely,"  quo  I,  "  that's  a  promise  easy  kept,  for  I 
opine  that  I  will  never  find  a  chapman  sae  doited  as  to 
speer  their  price, — they're  like  to  be  canny  nest  eggs  on 
my  haun,  as  the  minister  said  o'  his  auldest  dochter,  black 
bearded  Meg."  "  Hang  you  and  black  bearded  Meg 
baith,"  said  the  stranger  testily,  and  wi'  that  he  raxed  his 
hat,  lighted  a  fresh  ceegar,  and  passed  on  his  way  without 
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ever  saying  good-day.  The  conclusion  I  drew  frae  the 
haill  matter  was,  that  the  body  wanted  semething  o'  the 
shilling,  and  1  soon  forgot  baith  him  and  his  visit  in  a 
mair  important  consideration,  viz.  whar  I  should  first  com- 
mence my  trade  as  a  beggar,  when  rouped  out  o'  house 
and  ha'. 

The  day  o'  the  sale  drew  on  apace,  and  the  night  pre- 
ceding it  I  was  standing  in  a  brown  study  at  the  portal  o' 
the  chief  public  house  o'  the  burgh,  which,  in  compliance 
wi'  modern  fashion,  was  dignified  wi'  the  the  title  o'  Hottell, 
a  term  which  even  Thomas  Tap,  the  landlord,  was  unable 
to  explain.  It  served  his  purpose,  however,  for  on  the 
strength  o'  sic  a  grand  word,  he  was  enabled  to  add  a 
penny  to  his  mutchkin  o'  yill  and  porter  wi'  impunity:  ye 
maun  pay  for  genteelity  noo-a-days,  like  every  thing  else. 
On  a  sudden  I  was  wakened  from  my  cogitations  by  the 
sound  o'  a  horn,  and  presently  the  Pitmidden  Express 
drove  up  to  the  door,  crowded  wi'  passengers  inside  and 
oot.  I  was  moving  afF,  for  I  wasna  in  a  humour  to  mix 
in  the  thrang,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
sight  o'  the  new  comers.  They  were  maistly  men  weel 
up  in  years,  wi'  quaker  hats,  big  spenticles,  and  bowly 
legs,  bearing  on  their  noses  and  cravats  indubitable  signs 
that  they  patronised  the  dealers  in  black  rappee  and 
prince's  mixture.  They  seemed  a'  to  belang  to  ae  gang, 
and  yet  each  looked  at  his  neighbour  as  if  he  could  hae 
dispensed  wi'  his  presence.  By  and  bye  other  arrivals  o' 
a  similar  kind  took  place,  some  in  gigs,  some  in  shandri- 
dans,  and  ithers  on  horseback  and  shanks  naiggy,  till  the 
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Hottell  was  filled  even  to  overflowing,  and  Peter  Napkin, 
the  cripple  head  waiter,  was  seen  hirpling  aboot  the  maist 
o'  the  evening-,  trying  to  hire  beds  for  the  overplus. 

Innumerable  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  o'  this  visitation,  the  towns-folk  gathering  in 
groups  on  the  causeway,  and  canvassing  the  matter  as  if 
it  were  a  question  o'  life  and  death.  Some  said  that  they 
were  a  gang  o'  resurrectionaries  seeking  corpses  for  the 
Glasgow  College.  Mr.  Caption's  interlocutor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was,  that  they  were  a  band  o'  lunatics  wha  had  broken 
out  o'  the  asylum,  after  murdering  the  keepers.  The  min- 
ister opined  that  they  were  some  o'  the  joints  o'  Dan 
O'Connell's  tail,  come  over  to  dissolve  the  union — a  con- 
jecture which  Sampson  Stitch  fervently  prayed  might  be 
true,  as  then  he  might  hae  a  chance  o'  getting  his  union 
wi'  his  randy  wife  broken  up.  And  Jock  GufFa,  the  town 
natural,  gied  it  as  his  verdict  that  they  were  a  congrega- 
tion o'  kirkless  preachers  on  the  look-oot  for  wark,  like 
Irish  shearers;  a  speech  which  got  him  the  weight  o'  the 
minister's  rung  o'er  his  head  for  his  disrespect  o'  the  claith. 
His  reverence  suffered  dearly,  however,  for  his  zeal,  in  as 
muckle  as  the  radical  newspaper  folk  got  word  o'  the 
matter,  and  there  was  naething  heard  o'  for  months 
after,  but  the  "  Horrible  Case  d  Clerical  Oppression 
at  Pitmiddenr 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  authorities  were  not  slum- 
bering at  their  posts.  The  drum  was  sent  through,  summon- 
ing a  pro  re  nata  meeting  o'  the  Town  Council ;  and 
Baillie  Ga^vpus,  after  a  speech  o'  twa  hours,  in  which  he 
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remarked  that  the  present  mysterious  advent  had  doubt- 
less an  intimate  connection  wi'  the  alarming  spread  o' 
popery  and  radicalism,  concluded  by  moving  that  a  num- 
ber o'  special  constables  be  sworn  in  to  protect  the  well- 
disposed  lieges  during  the  night.  A  motion  which  was 
carried  "  unanimously  and  wi'  acclamation,"  as  the  minutes 
o'  the  sederunt  bore. 

Every  thing  passed  off  peacably,  however,  and  the  in- 
habitants o'  Pitmidden  had  the  satisfaction  o'  wakening 
the  next  morning  wi'  their  craigs  uncut,  a  fact  which  spoke 
volumes  for  the  efficiency  o'  our  police,  as  the  minister  after- 
wards remarked  in  his  Papistical  Account  o'  the  Parish, 

At  the  appointed  time,Obadiah  Skirving  the  aunctioneer 
took  his  place  on  a  table  in  the  biggest  room  o'  my  house, 
which  was  presently  filled  by  a  crowd,  including  the  in- 
comprehensible band  o'  strangers,  wha  took  their  seats  wi' 
looks  as  sour  and  grave  as  sae  mony  superannuated  owls. 
Each  o'  them  produced  a  paper  frae  his  pouch,  which 
looked  like  a  list  or  catalogue,  and  having  poo'd  their  hats 
o'er  their  brows,  they  began  mending  their  pencils,  as  if 
preparing  to  tak  notes  o'  the  proceedings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  aunction  proceeded.  Mr.  Skirving 
exerted  himsell  to  set  afF  the  articles  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  his  oratory  and  eloquence  was  such,  that  he 
gar'd  folk  believe  that  the  commonest  fir  chairs  and  tables 
were  constructed  o'  the  finest  mahogany, — ye  never  heard 
sic  a  phrase  as  he  made  oot  o'  naething. 

But  a'  his  eloquence  was  lost  on  the  strangers  wha  never 
opened  their  mouths  to  gie  a  bode :  seeming  to  look  on 
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every  thing  wi'  sovereign  contempt  At  last  Mr.  Skirving 
proceeded  to  set  up  the  last  article,  which  M^as  the  un- 
lucky cabinet — my  pandora's  box.  This  was  knocked 
down,  after  some  competition,  at  five  and  twenty  shillings, 
the  buyer  carrying  it  away  on  his  back,  after  tumbling  oot 
its  useless  contents,  and  Mr.  Obadiah,  wiping  the  sweat 
frae  his  brow,  and  thanking  the  company  for  their  attend- 
ance, declared  the  sale  concluded. 

This  announcement  seemed  to  come  on  the  auld  black 
coated  vagrants  like  a  clap  o'  thunder.  They  looked  at 
Obadiah,  and  then  at  ane  anither,  as  if  they  had 
got  a  slap  on  the  face ;  were  muttering  something 
aboot  "  infamous  hoax  !  "  and  "  precious  take  in ! " 
they  seemed  as  if  aboot  to  proceed  to  some  awfu'  ex- 
tremity, when  the  door  opened,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
the  man  wi'  the  cloak  and  the  ceegars  stood  before  me. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  had  come  aff  a  lang  journey,  by  the 
jaups  o'  glaur  which  covered  him  frae  head  to  fit,  and  he 
was  sae  sair  forfochen,  that  he  had  to  sit  doon  a  minute 
or  twa  before  he  could  gather  his  breath. 

The  sight  o'  this  apparition  seemed  to  create  a  marvel- 
lous stir  amang  oor  unknown  visitors.  They  hitched, 
and  coughed,  and  fidgetted,  like  sae  mony  auld  women  at 
the  conclusion  o'  the  first  division  o'  a  discourse.  They 
nodded  and  winked  to  him  as  to  a  weel  kent  acquaintance; 
and  mony  cried  oot  wi'  a  smack  o'  satisfaction,  "  A's 
right,  after  a' ! " 

The  personage  wha  had  occasioned  a'  this  stir,  was 
occupied,  in  the  meantime,  in  arranging  the  auld  bulks  in 
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order  on  the  table,  blawing  the  stoor  afF  them,  and  polish- 
ing- up  their  backs  wi'  the  cufF  o'  his  coat,  which  Maister 
Stitch  remarked  was  o'  the  first  Saxony  claith.  This  done 
he  cleared  his  thrapple, — took  oot  a  gorgeous  gold  snufF 
box  frae  his  vest  pouch,  and  lifting  up  an  ugly  wee 
pamphlet  in  a  creeshy  parchment  cover,  read  the  title  o' 
the  same,  and  made  a  speech  aboot  virgin  editions  and 
uniques,  (which  was  beyond  the  comprehension  even  o'  the 
schuilmaister  himsell,)  concluding  by  speering  what  would 
be  said  to  begin  it.  Naebody  seeming  inclined  to  speak, 
auld  Jeremiah  Suds,  the  shaver,  bade  three  bawbees, 
urging  to  the  bystanders  as  an  excuse  for  the  extravagance 
o'  the  offer,  that  the  boards  wad  serve  to  sharpen  his 
razors  on.  Every  ane  thocht  that  the  lot  would  be 
thankfully  knocked  down  to  him,  when  lo  and  behold  !  up 
started  ane  o'  the  snuffiest  and  dyvor  looking  o'  the 
strangers,  and  skirled  oot  "  ten  guineas  !  ! "  anither  and  a 
third  followed  in  double  quick  time,  till  at  last  it  was 
finally  disposed  o'  for  saxty  sterling-  pounds. 

Here  was  a  prodigy'past  a'  comprehension!  Some  o'  the 
onlookers  actually  screamed  aloud  wi'  surprise,  and  Samp- 
son Stitch,  wha  was  naturally  a  nervous  object,  was  carried 
oot  breathless  in  a  swoon.  Jeremiah  Strap  looked  as  if 
he  had  gotten  a  bluidy  nose;  and  the  minister,  when  he 
had  recovered  frae  the  first  scunner  o'  amazement,  declared 
audibly  that  he  wad  mak  a  motion  in  his  place  at  the  en- 
suing General  Assembly  for  the  revival  o'  the  auld  laws 
against  sorcerers  and  warlocks.  As  for  me,  I  didna  ken 
whether  I  was  sitting  or  stan'in';  my  head  span  roun'  like 
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a  peeric,  and  I  sat  gaping  on  the  assemblage  as  helpless 
as  a  new-born  Nvean. 

When  the  general  consternation  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, anither  wee  buik,  mair  ugly  than  the  first,  was  put 
up,  which  brocht  nearly  as  muckle  as  the  former :  the 
rest  met  wi'  equal  success  ;  and  the  upshot  o'  a'  was,  that 
at  the  close  o'  the  sale  I  faud  mysell  the  richest  man  in 
Pitmidden,  able  to  buy  even  Mr.  Treddles,  the  retired 
malefactor,  twice  o'er. 

I  may  mention  here,  ance  for  a',  that  the  buyers  paid 
for  their  bargains  on  the  nail,  either  in  hard  cash  or 
cheques  on  the  Bank  o'  Scotland,  which  were  a'  honoured 
in  due  time;  and  my  benefactor  having  placed  the  proceeds 
in  my  hands,  departed  as  he  cam,  leaving  me  nae  trace 
by  whicb  I  could  discover  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my 
unexpected  windfa'. 

When  the  congregation  had  skailed,  the  minister  cam 
up  to  Maister  Caption,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety 
o'  haeing  my  freend  apprehended  as  a  warlock,  but  that 
gentleman  had  a  thocht  o'  his  ain  on  the  matter,  like  the 
auld  wife's  cat.  The  miraculous  upshot  o'  the  proceed- 
ings confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  the  mysterious  person- 
ages were  a  gang  o'  bedlamites  broke  loose  frae  their 
confinement,  and  being  aye  on  the  look-oot  for  a  job,  he 
sirgled  oot  ane  o'the  crew,  wha  he  judged,  by  the  amount 
o'  his  purchases,  was  the  richest  amang  them,  and  had  him 
apprehended  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  shandridan. 

I  gaed  up  the  stair  wi'  the  laive  to  the  room  where  they 
carried  him,  and  truly  I  never  saw  a  human  being  in  sic  a 
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demented-like  state.  He  was  a  wee  conceit  o'  a  body,  some- 
what aboot  the  middle  size,  dressed  in  black,  wi'  a  surtout, 
and  he  seemed  to  tak  a  peculiar  pride  in  his  hair,  which 
was  o'  a  yellowish  colour,  verging-  on  red,  and  hung  o'er 
his  neck  and  aboot  his  haffits  in  lang  curls.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  gather  the  cause  o'  his  detention,  but 
when  Maister  Caption  gied  him  an  inklin  o'  the  truth,  he 
he  was  neither  to  baud  or  bind.  He  ca'd  him  a  man- 
stealer — a  thief — a  monster,  and  mony  mair  awfu'  like 
names  that  I  daurna  pollute  the  paper  wi';  and  said 
some  incomprehensible  things,  moreover,  aboot  Social 
Depravity,  for  the  interpretation  o'  which  the  schuil- 
master  ransacked  his  dictionar'  in  vain,  and  the  upshot 
o'  a'  was,  that  every  ane  that  saw  him  set  him  doon 
as  a  factious  and  furious  person — or,  in  plain  English,  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Maister  Caption  having  admonished  him  to  keep 
peacable  and  orderly,  cleared  the  chamber,  locking  up  the 
patient,  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pouch.  But,  losh ! 
what  a  stramash  the  creature  kicked  up  when  he  found 
himself  alane !  He  first  ran  to  the  windows,  and  seeing 
they  were  nailed  down,  he  broke  every  lozen  to  smash  in 
half-a-minute,  roaring  and  shouting  to  the  mob  in  the 
street  like  a  raised  bull  o'  Bashan.  When  this  wadna  do, 
he  ran  back  to  the  door  and  kicked  at  it  wi'  his  heels  in 
sic  a  whirlwind  o'  fury  and  desperation,  that  he  drove  oot 
twa  o'  the  pannels,  and  the  vera  hinges  began  to  gie  way. 
This  was  carrying  the  joke  rather  far,  sae  Maister  Cap- 
tion, attended  by  a  score  o'  concurrents,  (as  he  termed 
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them)  armed  wi'  pitchforks,  grapes,  and  other  warlike  im- 
plements, re-entered  the  room,  and  haying  pinned  him 
doon  on  the  bed,  and  got    auld   Elspeth    Grainer,  the 
hovvdie,  to  put  a  strait  jacket  upon  him,  he  instructed 
Jeremiah  Strap  to  shave  his  head.     If  he  was  wud  before^ 
he  got  ten  times  mair  furious  when  he  heard  this  sentence. 
He  kicked,  and  flung,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
swore  he  wad  part   wi'    life    sooner   than   his   precious 
curls.     Of  course,  naebody  minded  what  a  daft  man  said, 
and  in  five  minutes    his  poll  was  as  bare  as  a  stucco 
image's.     The  operation  seemed  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  for  when  he  saw  his  hair  strewed  aboot  the  carpet 
like  a  bed  o'  dainty-lions,  he  never  said  anither  word,  but 
lay  girnin'and  sabbin'  as  if  he  had  lost  a'  heart  and  fushion. 
The  writer  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  description  o' 
his  person,  and  an  account  o'  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  been  apprehended,  adding,  that  the  freends  o'  the 
unhappy  object  wad  get  delivery  o'  him  (on  paying  the 
necessary  charges)  by  applying   to    Absolum    Caption, 
Esquire,  Town  Clerk  o'  Pitmidden.     This  proclamation 
was  inserted  in  a'  the  west  kintra  newspapers,  and  in  the 
North  British  Adverteeser,  a  production  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  pay  itsell,  seeing  that  the  public  get  the  same 
free,  gratis,  and  for  naething.     Nae  claimants  appearing 
in  a  week's  time,  Maister  Caption  got  weary  o'  the  job, 
and  transferred  his  ward  to  the  puir's  hoose,  whar  he  was 
lodged  in  the  same  cell  wi'  Daft  Ezra  Salmon,  wha  had 
lost  his  wits  by  an  overly  indulgence  in  drink  and  politics. 
At  the  end  o'  three  weeks,  however,  there  arrived  in  a 
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chaise  frae  Glasgow,  a  stout  bustlin'  black-a-viced  man, 
ca'in'  himsell  a  member  o'  the  deformed  toon  council,  wha 
insisted  on  seein'  the  patient.  Maister  Caption  accom- 
panied him  to  the  place  o'  confinement,  magnifying 
by  the  road  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  incurred  in 
the  matter ;  but  I  trow  he  changed  his  tune  when  the 
councillor,  wha  recognised  in  an  instant  the  supposed 
natural,  declared  that  he  was  a  great  antiquarian  in  the 
book  line,  wha  had  written  a  work  dedicated  to  the  king, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  crime  in  detaining  him 
amounted  to  little  if  ony  thing  less  than  high  treason. 

Hoo  the  matter  was  settled  I  canna  say,  but  it  was 
rumoured  that  Maister  Caption  had  to  pay  a  solatium  o' 
better  than  twa  hundred  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  break- 
age at  the  Hottell,  and  the  charges  o'  Lucky  Grainer  and 
Jeremiah  Strap.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  liberated  captive 
departed  for  Glasgow  in  the  chaise  that  vera  night  wi'  his 
pack  o'  dear  coft  tracks ;  an  auld  stockin'  being  prinned 
aboot  his  shaven  head  to  keep  oot  the  cauld,  mair  by 
token  that  sic  a  commodity  as  a  wig  was  na  to  be  had  in 
the  bounds  o'  the  burgh  for  love  nor  money. 

There  are  mony  wha  still  maintain  that  the  above  won- 
derfu'  passages  were  only  brought  aboot  through  the 
agency  o'  the  black  airt;  and  for  sax  months  after  the 
minister  preached  on  the  text,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live."  Far  be  it  frae  me  to  gainsay  sic  high 
authority,  but  I  am  inclined  to  hae  my  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  o'  the  conjecture,  seeing  especially  that  nane  o'  the 
money  I  received  has   turned  into  sclate  stanes,  which 
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assuredly  it  wad  hae  done  had  the  minister  been  right  in 
his  theory. 

Before  couclusion,  I  maymention  that  Malachi  Mortsafe, 
the  betheral,  made  affidavit  before  a  Justice  o'  the  Peace, 
that  he  saw  the  mysterious  man  wi'  the  black  cloak  carried 
up  into  the  air  after  the  sale,  on  a  cloud  raised  by  his  ain 
ceegar.  On  the  ither  hand  again,  Maister  Babinet  the 
draper,  wha  was  lately  in  the  great  city  o'  Edinburgh  to 
study  the  winter  fashions,  declared  that  he  saw  the  same  in- 
dividual selling  books  by  aunction  in  a  grand  shop  in 
Hanover-Street,  surrounded  by  many  o'  the  queer  fish 
wha  had  made  sic  a  ferment  in  cor  gude  town;  the  name 
C.  B.  Tait  being  engraven  over  the  portal  o'  his  mart,  as 
he  termed  it.  As  I  am  but  an  unlearned  man,  I  leave  it 
to  wiser  heads  to  reconcile  thae  twa  accounts;  but,  I  may 
add,  that  the  majority  o'  the  auld  women  o'  Pitmidden 
gie  maist  credence  to  Malachi's  statement,  as  he  stauns 
high  amang  them  for  his  extraordinary  gift  in  the  airt  o' 
interpreting  dreams  and  moles. 


THE  PROPHET  OF  GRANADA. 


There's  music  in  Granada's  walls, 
And  a  sound  of  joy  in  her  stately  halls; 
And  a  thousand  spears,  in  the  sun's  bright  beam, 
Now  flash  on  the  waves  of  Xenil's  stream; 
And  the  echo  of  trumpet  and  cymbal  roves, 
On  the  evening  gale,  through  her  citron  groves. 
Why  pour  the  crowds  from  gate  and  hall  ? 
What  mirth  has  caused  this  festival  ? 
The  eagle  has  stooped  from  his  rocky  nest; 
And  sunk  is  the  pride  of  the  Nazarene's  crest ; 
And  the  might  of  strength,  and  the  helm  of  war. 
Have  crouched  to  the  Moslem  cimetar: 
"  Allah,  il  Allah ! "  the  conquering  cry, 
Has  risen  from  Zahara's  wild  rock  to  the  sky, 
And  the  light  of  the  Prophet  in  triumph  waves, 
O'er  her  narrow  vales  and  mountain  caves. 

Within  the  proud  Alhambra's  gate, 
The  victor  Hassan  holds  his  seat ; 
r2 
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And  turban'd  crowds,  a  shining  ring-, 

Bend  low  before  the  warrior  king. 

The  pride  of  his  strength  is  on  his  brow, 

And  the  spirit  of  battle  is  over  him  now; 

He  sees  approach,  with  flashing  eye, 

The  might  of  Christian  chivalry, — 

Urges  his  steed  across  the  plain, 

And  sweeps  them  from  the  path  again; 

Till,  gazing  on  the  visioned  war, 

He  grasps  in  wrath  his  cimetar, 

And  a  thousand  voices  together  raise 

A  shout  of  joy  to  the  conqueror's  praise; 

And  the  flash  of  their  weapons,  like  sunlight,  falls- 

Or  the  lightning  beam  on  the  gilded  walls. 

What  voice  is  that  which  rises  high 
In  grief  amidst  this  scene  of  joy. 
As  the  wild  tempest  from  afar 
Howls  o'er  the  clash  of  mountain  war  ? 
One  solitary  voice  alone, — 
It  shakes  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 

And  awfully,  and  slow,' 
It  rolls  the  shuddering  walls  along, 
Back  step,  in  dread,  that  armed  throng. 
As  falls  the  burden  of  the  song, 

"  Wo  to  Granada,  wo!" 
Up  springs  the  monarch  from  his  seat, 
The  messenger  of  grief  to  meet; 
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And  full  amidst  the  armed  ring, 
He  stands  before  the  victor  king! 
The  shade  of  years  was  on  his  brow, 
But  strong  in  heaven's  own  spirit  now 
He  stood,  and  from  his  kindling  eye 
Burst  the  wild  flame  of  prophecy : — 


"  Hear  me,  O  King !  the  hour  is  nigh ! 
The  tempest  in  yon  western  sky 

Is  gathering  deep  and  low: 
The  blow  is  struck:  thy  hand  has  thrown 
The  lance  that  shakes  thy  tottering  throne  !- 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! 

"  Sternly  within  that  spirit  calls, — 
The  flame  that  lit  Zahara's  walls 

Shall  lay  thy  triumphs  low : 
Thy  conquests  withered  in  their  pride— 
Thy  realm  divided  and  destroyed, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! 

"  Hear  me:  a  spirit  not  my  own 
Speaks  in  my  voice :  not  thou  alone. 

But  these  deep  fate  shall  know! 
I've  seen  it  on  the  midnight  breeze — 
I've  heard  it  in  the  morning  trees, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! 
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"  By  the  wild  shrieks  of  death  that  swell 
From  rock  to  rock,  from  dell  to  dell; 

By  the  dark  train  that  go, 
In  silence,  to  their  bloody  tomb, — 
By  earth — by  hell — thy  hour  is  come, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! " 


Trembling  with  rage  the  monarch  stood, 

And  from  his  head  the  boiling  blood 

Rushed  in  a  torrent  to  his  brow: 

"  Hence  idiot  wretch ! — what  madness  now 

Has  bade  thee  in  these  walls  intrude  ? 

Hence,  traitor !  or  thy  phrenzied  blood 

Shall  show  before  thy  closing  eye, 

The  justice  of  thy  prophecy  ! 

Hence;  hence,  or  tremble!"     But  unmoved, 

Calm  and  sedate  the  Prophet  stood. 
Across  the  group  his  eye-balls  roved, 

(Like  lightning  on  the  wasted  flood,) 
With  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  of  pride. 
And  thus  the  victor  king  defied: — 

"  'Tis  done! — thy  words  have  sealed  thy  fate. 
Presumption  draws  on  soon  or  late 

The  long  impending  blow; 
And  tremble  thou  to  meet  thy  doom, 
A  brother's  hands  imlock  the  tomb, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! " 
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He  said, — and  from  the  Presence  past, 
While  nerveless  and  with  fear  aghast, 
A  weak  and  shrinking  multitude. 
The  satraps  round  their  master  stood: 
He  crossed  the  gilded  palace  halls- 
He  crossed  the  city's  frowning  walls : 
Still  was  the  dance,  and  hushed  the  song, 
As  his  dark  figure  swept  along. 
The  mother  clasped  her  shuddering  child — 
The  maiden  shrieked,  in  accents  wild — 
The  warrior  shrunk, — the  mailed  ha:nd 
Dropped  from  its  nerveless  grasp  the  brand: 
All  shook  with  strange  contagious  fear. 
As  rose  his  voice  upon  the  ear, 

Denouncing  death  and  wo ! 

"  The  hour  is  come — the  hour  of  fate, 
Sinks  into  dust  the  crumbling  state: 

Its  monarch  strikes  the  blow. 
The  glory  of  these  honoured  halls 
Lies  crushed  beneath  Zahara's  walls, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! 

"  Seek  not  to  pray,  for  prayer  is  vain; 
No  force  can  turn  the  stream  again 

When  mountain  torrents  flow: 
Weep  for  your  desolated  homes — 
Weep  till  ye  find  your  bloody  tombs, — 

Wo  to  Granada,  wo ! " 
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And  the  Christian  raised  his  shining  crest — 
And  the  lance  was  placed  in  its  wonted  rest — 
And  the  pomp  of  pride,  and  the  victor's  sway, 
Were  swept  like  the  morning  cloud  away; 
Gone  was  the  strength  of  the  Moslem  band, 
Death  ruled  o'er  all  the  pleasant  land, 
And  the  splendour  of  Granada  past 
Like  a  shout  of  joy  on  the  mountain  blast ! — 
His  watch  Destruction  o'er  her  kept, 
And,  wrapt  in  flames,  her  glory  slept ! 


ROBERT  MALTHUS. 


What  abuse  has  been  lavished  upon  this  unfortunate 
name !  What  a  theme  it  has  furnished  for  small  wits ! 
for  that  brilliant  class  of  men  who,  unable  to  say  anything 
good  to  excuse  their  animal  propensity  to  laugh,  catch  a 
word  which  they  have  once  heard  excite  merriment,  and 
repeat  it  whenever  they  feel  their  fit  of  involuntary 
cachination  coming  upon  them ! 

If  we  laugh  at  Malthus,  may  we  be  doomed  to  the 
oblivion  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  jest — if  ever  there  was 
one — is  threadbare.  Besides,  his  gloomy  doctrines  are 
no  laughing  matter.  How  any  believer  in  them  can 
refrain  from  cutting  his  throat,  we  cannot  imagine.  To 
him  this  goodly  world  must  look  like  the  moonlit  garden 
of  the  plague  in  Moore's  Paradise  in  the  Peri.  He  walks 
amid  rows  of  beauty  like  Accum  in  a  restaurateur's. 
"  There  is  death  in  the  pot."  And  yet  such  strange  con- 
tradictions are  men,  that  we  havejiet  observed  the  Mal- 
thusians  to  be  a  melancholy  race.  The  great  founder  of 
the  sect  is  as  snug  a  worldly-minded  looking  parson, 
as  one  could  wish  to  clap  eyes  upon;   and  any  of  his 
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followers  we  have  chanced  to  meet,  (barring  Miss  Mar- 
tineau)  are  men  who  relish  a  good  dinner,  and  have 
large  families. 

If  we  abuse  Malthus,  may  we  be  moon-struck,  and 
reduced  to  a  belief  in  his  theory.  He  is  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  abused. 

Malthus  is  a  living  instance  of  a  man  acquiring  notor- 
iety by  a  lucky  blunder.  His  autograph  follows  appro- 
priately in  the  rear  of  Godwin's,  for  he  shines  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  author's  light.  The  husband  of  Mary  Wol- 
stencroft,  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  are 
the  Eros  and  Anteros  of  cotemporary  mythology. 

The  Political  Justice  had  frightened  the  whole  con- 
ventional world  into  fits,  when  Malthus  undertook,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  emptiness,  to  furnish  an  antidote.  He 
had  found  in  the  forgotten  work  of  a  forgotten  Scotch 
professor  some  curious  speculations  on  the  comparative 
speed  with  which  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  found  to  increase.  Malthus  dilated  his  pithy  obser- 
vations into  a  volume,  and  coolly  reduced  the  statement 
of  the  difference  into  an  algebraic  formula.  This  he 
gravely  propounded  as  a  demonstration,  that  Godwin's 
dreams  of  human  perfectability  could  never  be  realized, 
asserting  that  vice  and  misery  were  necessary  parts  of 
the  Divine  ordinance,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the 
Divinity  could  prevent  his  creatures  from  multiplying 
more  rapidly  than  he  could  provide  food  for  them.  All 
respectable  people  were  overjoyed  to  be  relieved  from 
the  horrible  prospect  of  a  faultless  age,  and,  in  their  grati- 
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tude  they  christened  Malthus  a  great  man.  Sceptics,  it 
is  true,  picked  holes  in  his  coat.  Some  of  them  ventured 
to  call  his  doctrine  blasphemous.  Others  scrutinised  his 
facts,  and  found  them — no  facts !  But  Malthus  was,  by 
this  time,  ensconced  in  a  snug  living,  and  had  obtained 
the  reputation  of  a  philosopher.  By  way  of  answering 
their  objections,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  work, 
so  big  that  nobody  could  read  through  it,  and  retracted 
all  his  questionable  assertions.  By  this  means,  it  is  true, 
he  rendered  his  work  useless  for  its  original  purpose  of  a 
confutation  of  Godwin;  but  then,  he  was  able  to  say  that  he 
had  weeded  out  the  objectionable  passages:  he  had  the 
name  of  an  authority;  and  the  bulk  of  his  volume  was  a 
security  that  no  Paul  Pry  could  discover  how  it  had  been 
neutralised. 

He  has  been  living  ever  since  upon  the  reputation  of  a 
discovery,  one  half  of  which  was  not  his  own,  and  the 
other  half  not  true. 

How  does  this  character  agree  with  his  autograph  ? 

It  is  one  of  those  common-place  neatnesses,  indicating 
one  of  those  common-place  persons  who  are  "  content  to 
dwell  in  decencies  for  ever."  But  if  we  look  at  the  tails 
and  tops  of  his  letters,  we  observe  many  ambitious 
attempts  to  prolong  them,  checked  by  a  stiff  and  cramp 
hand.  The  note  is  Malthusian  with  a  vengeance !  The 
writer,  a  married  man,  addresses  another  lady,  and  desires 
his  kindest  respects  to  a  third.  The  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  favour  requested  by  the  lady,  are  such  as 
could  reply  to  nothing  but  a  petition  for  a  perusal  of  his 
own  works. 


SONG  OF  THE  WOOD  SPIRITS. 


EY  J.   C.   F. 


In  the  forest  glade, 
Where  the  old  trees  grow, 
Where  soft  sounds  are  made 
By  the  huddling  flow 
Of  the  slanting  brook, 
As  it  winds  away- 
Through  many  a  quaint  nook 
And  cavern  grey, — 
Oh !  there  we  live ! 
But  no  tongue  can  tell 
Half  the  joy  we  have 
In  the  sylvan  dell. 

When  the  young  spring  calls, 
And  the  trees  obey, 
And  the  dew  shower  falls 
At  morn  alway; 
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Nursing  the  life 

In  the  swelling  rind, 

Till  fresh  leaves  are  rife 

Of  each  fair  kind; 

Through  the  bowers  we  go, 

Whispering  potent  charms. 

Straight  the  blossoms  throw 

Off  all  weather  harms. 

Of  the  keen  north  air, 

Or  the  hurtful  east, 

Or  the  baneful  glare 

Of  planet  unblest. 

When  the  night-shades  creep 

Around  the  setting  sun, 

Then  we  softly  sleep. 

For  our  task  is  done. 

But  the  summer  comes, 
(May  it  never  go!) 
It  comes,  it  comes 
With  its  generous  glow 
Of  sapphire  light: 
The  grape  grows  brown; 
The  luscious  weight 
Bends  the  branches  down; 
The  forest  flowers, 
In  profuse  array. 
Light  up  the  bowers 
With  their  blossoms  gay; 
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The  chaste  Naiads  sing, 
'Mong  the  whispering  reeds, 
Where  the  water-spring 
On  its  smooth  path  speeds. 
Each  hoary  tree, 
Round  whose  ancient  stem 
Is  wreathed  curiously 
A  bright  diadem 
Of  ivy  leaves: 
Every  twilight  nook, 
Where  the  poplar  weaves 
O'er  the  soft-tongued  brook 
A  dim  canopy; 
Every  cavern  brown, 
Where  the  deep  shades  lie 
When  night  comes  down; 
All  these  we  know: 
In  the  broad  retreat, 
No  spot  but  we  visit 
With  daily  feet. 

Young,  innocent  maid ! 
Let  your  flock  repose 
Beneath  the  broad  shade 
Which  the  old  beech  throws. 
Follow  us  now ! 
Lo,  we  will  bring 
Your  steps  to  the  source 
Of  some  haunted  spring; 
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And  lay  you  to  rest 
Among  flowers  fresh  blown. 
By  Zephyrus  kissed, 
And  by  him  alone. 
Over  your  head 
An  arbute  young, 
'Mid  whose  leaves  outspread 
Sweet  dreams  are  hung — 
Shall  stretch  his  arms 
Till  your  soul  drink  deep 
Of  the  untold  charms 
Of  visioned  sleep; 
No  sprite  unblest 
Shall  cross  your  dream. 
Till  the  new-born  light 
From  the  orient  stream  ! 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL, 


liY  SIR  Til  )MAS  DICK  LAUDER. 

23d  August,  1818. — Evening  was  approaching  as  my 
friend  and  I  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Roanne,  in  order 
to  prosecute  our  journey  to  Lyons.  We  were  most  unac- 
countably detained  for  an  unusual  length  of  time;  and  it 
required  all  the  politeness  of  a  very  civil  postmaster  to 
keep  us  in  a,ny  thing  like  tolerable  humour.  At  length  we 
found  ourselves  en  route,  and  we  proceeded  at  a  rattling 
pace  along  a  chaussee,  running  for  a  considerable  way 
across  the  plain,  until  the  road  finally  turned  into  a  small 
but  romantic  valley.  I  may  with  truth  aiBrm,  that  this  lovely 
spot  had  the  merit  of  presenting  us  with  the  first  scenery 
we  had  yet  met  with  in  France  which  had  any  preten- 
sions to  be  designated  by  the  term  romantic.  The  bottom 
was  narrow,  and  sequestered,  and  sweet,  and  peaceful, 
like  the  simple  Highland  glen.  A  clear  and  lively  stream 
foamed  and  sparkled  through  it;  and  beautiful  rocks  of 
porphj'-ry  arose  here  and  there  from  its  margin,  in  bold 
and  picturesque  masses.  Nature,  persecuted,  beclipped 
and  befrizzled  as  she  is  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
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breadth  of  this  most  artificial  kingdom,  might  well  have 
been  glad  to  avail  herself  of  such  a  retirement  to  snatch  a 
few  moments  of  repose. 

As  we  proceeded,  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountains, 
and  our  road  became  very  steep.  The  evening  was  de- 
lightful, and  we  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  walk  up  the 
long  hill.  I  have  a  natural  inclination  to  gain  good-will, 
if  I  possibly  can  do  so,  from  all  mankind,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  or  condition.  As  I  trust  I  shall  never  con- 
descend to  purchase  it  from  the  great  by  meanness  or 
subserviency,  so  neither  shall  I  submit  to  gather  it  from 
the  small  by  unworthy  means.  But  if  I  can  work  mine 
easy  way  with  my  fellow  human  beings,  by  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  honest  civilities,  I  hope  I  may  do  so 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  any  great  degree  of  blame. 
Our  postilion  was  a  fine  handsome  young  fellow,  and  the 
good-humoured  smile  which  played  over  a  very  lively  and 
ingenuous  countenance,  seemed  to  court  converse.  His 
hair  was  plaited  and  powdered  in  an  excessive  degree, — 
his  queue  was  magnifique, — and  every  part  of  his  dress 
was  so  supereminently  spruce,  that  I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  nature  had  given  him  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  that  vanity  which  is  said  by  us  grumbling  matter- 
of-fact  sons  of  Britain  to  be  so  much  the  characteristic  of 
his  countrymen.  I  won  his  heart  in  the  lighting  of  the 
tinder  that  ignited  my  own  cigar  and  that  with  which  I 
presented  him. 

"  Why,  friend,  you  are  by  much  the  smartest  of  all  the 
many  smart  postillions  who  have  driven  us  any  vvhere 
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between  Paris  and  Roanne,"  said  I,  as  we  went  puffing 
up  the  hill  together. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur!"  replied  he,  with  a  graceful  bow,  that 
at  once  acknowledged  the  compliment  and  admitted  the 
fact. 

"  Methinks  it  was  well  worth  submitting  to  some  little 
delay  at  the  poste,"  continued  I,  "  since  it  was  to  produce 
to  us  the  satisfaction  of  being  driven  by  one  who,  I  pro- 
test, is  the  very  pink  of  all  postilions." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  is  too  good,"  replied  Fran9ois,  with 
another  inclination  of  his  body  and  slide  of  his  right  foot, 
which,  considering  the  hill  we  were  then  climbing,  dis- 
played an  inconceivable  knowledge  of  the  art  fairs  la  re- 
verence. "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  hope  Messieurs  les 
voyageurs  wiU  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  I  could 
have  dared  to  have  detained  them  without  strong  reasons 
for  doing  so." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  I.  "  But  what  were  your  reasons, 
if  I  may  venture  to  inquire  into  them  ?  " 

"  I  have  two,"  replied  Francois,  with  a  mysterious  air; 
"each  in  itself  so  powerful,  that  Monsieur  cannot  fail  to 
admit  them  to  be  irresistible." 
"  Out  with  them,  then ! "  said  I. 

"  Since  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  listen  to  me,  then,"  said 
Francois,  "  I  shall  presume  to  tell  him  that  my  first 
re^ison  is,  that  this  is  a.  jour  defete  at  St.  Symphorien  de 
Lay,  whither  I  have  at  this  moment  the  honour  of  con- 
veying the  voiture  of  les  deux  Messieurs  Anglais,  with 
three  of  the  best  horses  in  the  universe,  and  Monsieur  will 
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himself  at  once  perceive  the  importance  of  my  taking 
sufficient  time  to  enable  me  to  make  such  a  toilette  as 
should  not  dishonour  him  or  his  equipage  on  so  important 
an  occasion." 

"  Your  first  reason  is  so  strong,  and  so  well  put,  Mon 
sieur  Fran9ois,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  second  were  almost  unnecessary." 

"  But  Monsieur  will  find  that  my  second  reason,  when 
he  comes  to  know  it,  is  yet  more  powerful,"  replied  he, 
with  a  certain  polite  air  of  waggery. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  said  I,  "  come  away  with  it,  then,  if  you 
please." 

"  With  the  gracious  permission  of  Monsieur,  I  shall 
defer  producing  it  for  the  present,"  replied  he,  with  an- 
other exquisite  bow:  "  and  if  Messieurs  will  now  do  me 
the  honour  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  replace  themselves 
dans  la  voiture,  I  shall  be  able  to  master  the  rest  of  this 
slope  without  giving  them  any  farther  personal  fatigue." 

"  Polisson  que  vous  etes!"  exclaimed  I,  shaking  my 
head  and  laughing,  and  seating  ourselves  in  the  carriage; 
and  Fran9ois  having  put  up  the  steps  and  shut  the  door, 
all  farther  conversation  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  incessant 
crick-cracking  of  his  whip. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  enjoyed  a  most  extensive 
prospect.  Below  us  lay  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  we 
had  left,  and  farther  off  the  broad  plain  of  the  Loire 
stretching  away  beyond  Roanne,  and  finely  bounded  by 
those  mountains,  over  which  the  rising  sun  had  seen  us 
journeying  in  the  morning.     The  glorious  orb  was  now 
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declining  towards  the  horizon,  and  we  enjoyed  the  con- 
templation of  the  magnificence  of  nature  glowing  beneath 
the  full  brilliancy  shed  over  it  by  his  parting  rays.  The 
face  of  the  country  more  immediately  around  us  was  very 
singular.  Our  road  towards  St,  Symphorien  de  Lay  ran 
along  a  ridge,  which  disclosed  to  us  all  these  great  am- 
phitheatric  hollows  and  round  intervening  hills,  of  which 
its  varied  surface  was  so  strangely  composed.  It  was 
sweet  to  look  down  into  these  depths,  which  every  where 
exhibited  the  most  industrious  cultivation,  and  where  mo- 
dest but  comfortable  dwellings  were  scattered  about  in 
every  retiring  nook.  There  was  nothing,  it  is  true,  which 
could  be  called  strikingly  grand,  or  pre-eminently  beauti- 
ful, or  even  individually  interesting,  in  the  features  either 
of  nature  or  of  art  which  presented  themselves  to  our  eyes. 
Jt  was,  after  all,  little  else  but  a  succession  of  scenes  of 
mere  cultivation.  But  all  nature  was  calm,  and  a  peace- 
ful air  of  rural  simplicity  and  innocency  seemed  to  blend 
itself  with  the  drooping  shades  of  evening,  as  they  de- 
scended from  heaven  upon  these  humble  roofs;  and  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  spread  a  charm  over  them,  which 
nothing  else  could  equal.  Our  minds  busied  themselves 
in  penetrating  within  their  threshholds,  and  in  holding 
imaginary  converse  with  their  inmates;  and  thus  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  associations  were  awakened  within  us — 
so  that  we  drove  on  towards  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay,  in 
that  pleased  and  pliable  temper  of  mind  which  naturally 
disposes  us  to  harmonize  most  fully  with  the  feelings  of 
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our  fellow-mortals,  whether  they  be  those  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain. 

We  entered  the  little  bourg,  and  our  heartstrings  were 
instantly  touched  by  sounds  of  miith  and  revelry.  Wj^ 
found  its  inhabitants  indulging  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
rustic  joy.  A  narrow,  crooked,  and  awkward  street, 
brought  us  into  a  confined  market  place,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  so  small,  and  the  projection  of  the  roofs  so 
great,  that  a  large  canvas  awning  had  been,  with  very 
great  ease,  drawn  entirely  across  it,  so  as  to  cover  it 
completely  from  the  sky.  A  band  of  musicians,  by  no 
means  despicable  in  performance,  were  seated  on  the 
upper  steps  of  the  outer  stair  of  a  sort  of  town-house, 
which  formed  an  admirable  orchestra.  The  tout  ensemble 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ball-room,  which  was 
well  crowded  with  peasants  of  both  sexes,  and  we  regretted 
that  the  passage  of  the  carriage  should  unavoidably  break 
through  the  phalanx  of  dancers.  Our  postilion,  however, 
who  seemed  to  be  familiarly  recognized  by  individuals 
from  various  parts  of  this  gay  assemblage,  cracked  his 
whip  with  increased  activity,  as  he  dashed  fearlessly  in 
among  them,  scattering  them  in  dismay  to  right  and  left; 
and  amidst  the  pride  of  his  professional  triumph,  he  threw 
about  very  arch  looks,  that  seemed  to  say — "  Messieurs, 
if  I  do  mar  your  sport  at  present,  depend  upon  it  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  mend  it  by  and  by;"  and  having,  with 
great  seeming  impatience,  at  last  extricated  himself  from 
the  crowd,  he  drove  us  like  fury  down  the  street  to  our 
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This  was  tViejow  defete  of  St.  Symphorien,  the  patron 
of  this  little  town.  Determined  to  enjoy  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  of  a  scene  which  promised  to 
be  so  hilarious,  we  hurried  over  our  hasty  meal,  and  sallied 
forth  to  witness  the  amusement  that  was  going  on.  The 
vicinity  of  our  inn  was  very  dark  and  silent,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  market- 
place, then  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  As  we  advanced 
up  the  street,  however,  bright  lights  began  at  intervals  to 
glare  across  the  way,  in  broad  and  brilliant  masses,  from 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  houses  on  either  hand.  By 
these  we  were  enabled  to  work  our  passage  from  one  -to 
another,  by  a  navigation  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
ship  beating  up  some  narrow  channel,  by  tacking  from 
light  to  light.  By  degrees  the  buzz  of  human  voices 
became  louder  and  louder,  as  we  moved  onwards ;  the 
blazing  lights  became  more  universal,  and  the  whole  town 
appeared  alive.  Every  M'indow  was  wide  open,  giving- 
free  admission  to  the  genial  air  from  without.  Every 
caboret,  every  little  auberge  that  we  looked  into,  was 
filled  with  thick-set  groups  of  the  most  joyous  faces  of  both 
sexes,  surrounding  plentiful  tables,  where  large  flasks  of 
wine  crowned  every  feast.  Wilkie  might  have  here  found 
fifty  subjects  for  first-rate  pictures,  without  moving  more 
than  as  many  yards.  What  strong  and  expressive  coun- 
tenances ! — how  eagerly  were  the  heads  thrust  forward 
and  the  necks  strained,  each  in  the  vain  attempt  to  be 
individually  heard! — what  a  confused  Babel  of  voices! — 
what  a  profuse  expenditure  of  lungs ! — what  volubility  of 
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utterance,  altogether  thrown  away  where  all  were  talkers 
and  none  were  listeners! — what  shouting! — what  sten- 
torian chaunting! — and  what  peals  of  laughter!  But 
amidst  all  their  revelry  we  could  nowhere  discover  any 
thing  like  inebriety,  or  its  yet  more  disagreeable  offspring, 
riot  and  quarrel;  all  of  which  are  but  too  frequently  found 
to  be  the  natural  attendants  on  similar  scenes  of  jollifica- 
tion in  our  own  country. 

As  we  approached  the  little  market-plaee,  the  sounds 
of  merriment  increased.  We  now  found  that  chandeliers, 
curiously  constructed  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  had  been 
suspended  by  ropes  from  the  lofty  canvas  roof,  and  these 
having  been  fitted  with  a  great  number  of  candles,  the 
place  was  now  as  light  as  day.  What  a  mingled  sound 
of  busy  voices!  Here,  on  seats  along  the  walls,  sat  the 
old  men  and  matrons,  stretching  their  lanthorn  jaws  and 
black  muzzles  from  ear  to  ear  in  one  universal  grin  of 
delight,  and  jabbering  to  one  another  in  extacy  as  they 
gazed  on  the  gambols  of  their  progeny,  and  recalled  the 
merry  days  when  they  were  themselves  young.  There 
stood  the  maidens  scattered  about  in  smart  parties,  trigly 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  having  their  wooden 
sabots  exchanged  for  shoes  of  a  lighter  material  and 
fashion.  The  youths  were  clad  in  cotton  jackets  of  various 
gaudy  hues,  of  which,  however,  a  light  blue  was  the  most 
prevalent  colour.  Their  hair  was  trimmed  and  powdered 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  These  rustic  cavaliers  were 
moving  about  in  fluctuating  and  promiscuous  throngs  ; 
gliding  among  the  little  knots  of  beauties,  and  darting 
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their  sprightly  remarks  to  this  well-known  face  or  to  that, 
and  exciting  blushes,  or  poutings,  or  smart  repartee,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  or  temper  of  her  upon  whom  they 
might  fall.  We  remarked  one  lovely,  fresh,  and  blooming 
brunette,  on  whose  pensive  countenance  these  random 
arrows  of  gallantry  produced  no  change.  Unheeding  all 
around  her,  she  stood  apart,  leaning  against  a  projecting 
buttress;  and  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to  rove  eagerly  and 
anxiously  through  the  crowd,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
object  interesting  to  herself  alone. 

The  band,  which  had  retired  for  refreshment,  now  re- 
turned, and  the  music  struck  up.  Inspired  by  its  lively 
strains,  the  beaux  approached  the  belles  ^ith  their  cocked 
hats  in  their  hands,  and  with  a  succession  of  bows,  any- 
one of  which  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  carried 
the  day  in  a  competition  for  the  situation  of  dancing- 
master  to  an  English  boarding-school,  each  addressed  his 
lady  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  humbly  solicit- 
ing the  extreme  honour  of  Mademoiselle's  hand,  each  led 
his  curtseying  partner  forth.  In  an  instant  the  centre  of 
the  place  was  converted  into  one  vast  vortex  of  waltzes 
and  quadrilles;  in  the  midst  of  which  we  very  soon  descried 
our  lively  postilion,  spinning  it  and  footing  it  away  with 
an  air  that  betrayed  the  fullest  consciousness  of  his  own 
superior  grace  and  agility.  We  could  read  another  emo- 
tion in  his  eyes,  too,  for  they  were  rivetted  on  the  dark 
sparklers  of  her  with  whom  he  danced.  She  was  the 
fresh  and  blooming  brunette,  whose  well-turned  form  we 
had  already  remarked  leaning  against  the  buttress.    How 
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different  was  the  expression  which  now  animated  her 
beautiful  features,  as  she  gave  herself  up  with  perfect 
abandon  to  that  delirium  of  joy  in  which  she  was  whirled 
by  the  vigorous  arm  of  her  partner.  Her  soul  seemed  to 
exhale  itself,  as  it  were,  from  the  lattices  of  her  long  dark 
eye-lashes.  It  was  easy  to  guess  how  matters  stood 
between  them;  and  we  watched  them  with  a  peculiar 
degree  of  interest,  as  they  re-appeared  from  time  to  time 
amidst  the  circling  eddies  of  the  dance,  where  the  pairs 
were  revolving  round  and  round,  with  all  the  regularity  o 
the  orbs  in  some  great  planetarium.  It  did  now  and  then 
happen,  indeed,  that  some  errant  body,  more  clumsy  and 
ponderous  than  the  rest,  leaving  his  own  orbit,  came  like  an 
awful  comet  to  jostle  the  lesser  planets  from  their  spheres. 
But  even  such  an  occurrence  as  this  occasioned  no  derange- 
ment of  that  composed  and  well-regulated  air  of  polite- 
ness which  reigned  every  where  among  them.  A  bow  of 
apology  was  made  and  graciously  received,  and  then 
matters  went  on  as  before.  One  pai't  of  the  ceremonial 
was  peculiarly  striking.  As  each  pair  finished  the  dance, 
the  gentleman  invariably  saluted  the  lady  with  a  respect- 
ful kiss.  That  which  Francois  gave  to  his  bloom- 
ing and  blushing  brunette  did  certainly  appear  to 
us  to  be  somewhat  more  energetic  and  more  pro- 
longed than  any  that  fell  within  the  range  of  our  philo- 
sophical observation.  But  nothing  in  the  least  ap- 
proaching to  clownish  indelicacy  or  hoydenish  romping 
was  any  where  to  be  seen.  That  decorous  ceremonial 
that  befits  a  ball-room  prevailed  every  where  throughout, 
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whilst  it  was  enlivened  by  a  full  infusion  of  that  joyous 
bounding  of  the  heart  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
lightsome  bosom  of  rural  innocence,  when  indulging  in 
virtuous  recreation.  What  a  contrast,  thought  I,  between 
this  unalloyed  scene  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  that  brutal 
debasement  of  human  nature,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  we 
so  often  see  exhibited  in  the  drunkenness,  riot,  obscenity, 
and  debauchery  of  an  English  fair. 

By  way  of  a  little  variety,  we  left  this  great  central 
ball-room,  and  wandered  into  other  parts  of  the  bourg. 
We  found  music  and  dancing  every  where.  In  one  place 
we  discovered  a  genteel  party  of  well-dressed  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  the  well-furnished  apartment  of  a  hand- 
some house,  with  the  windows  thrown  open,  dancing  qua- 
drilles to  music  played  to  them  in  the  street,  altogether 
regardless  of  the  passengers  that  stopped  to  admire  them. 
All  ranks  and  conditions  were  doing  their  best  to  testify 
their  respect  for  the  saint  under  whose  protection  they 
lived;  and  if  music  and  dancing  were  gratifying  to  him, 
he  must  have  been  that  night  supremely  blest. 

On  our  return  to  the  market-place,  we  found  the  inde- 
fatigable feet  of  the  dancers  there  still  in  active  motion.  We 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  on  them  with  intense  pleasure, 
and  conversing  now  and  then  familiarly  with  the  elder 
peasants  of  both  sexes.  One  old  farmer  politely  made 
room  for  us  on  the  bench  where  he  sat,  and  we  accepted 
his  courtesy  more  from  complaisance  than  from  fatigue. 
As  I  sat  talking  to  him,  his  eyes  suddenly  shot  past  me  to 
some  more  distant  object.      I  turned  mine  to  see  what 
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or  who  it  was  that  had  so  strongly  attracted  them,  when  I 
beheld  the  beautiful  brunette  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Fran- 
9ois,  and  altogether  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  soft 
things  which  he  appeared  to  be  pouring  into  her  ear. 

"  Ha,  Monsieur,"  said  I  to  the  old  man,  "  I  see  that 
though  age  has  shed  some  of  its  frosts  on  your  head,  you 
still  have  an  eye  capable  of  estimating  beauty.  She  is 
very  lovely." 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,"  replied  the 
farmer  somewhat  gruffly;  "  and  she  is  no  match  for  my 
son  Francois.  When  I  am  gone,  he  will  have  a  small 
patrimony,  and  he  ought  to  marry  better." 

A  little  farther  converse  with  him  informed  me  that  the 
old  man  had  been  misled  by  the  old  mercenary  principle, 
and  that  he  wished  to  make  out  his  son's  happiness  by 
means  which  could  never  have  accomplished  it.  He  had 
some  plan  of  tying  him  to  some  rustic  heiress  whom  he 
could  not  abide.  I  proceeded  instantly  to  attack  his  bet- 
ter feelings  and  his  good  sense;  and  ere  we  parted  we  had 
come  to  a  somewhat  better  understanding.  Meanwhile, 
amidst  the  keenness  of  our  discussion,  the  subjects  of  it 
had  vanished.  I  would  fain  have  spoken  once  more  to 
Francois,  but  I  looked  every  where  for  him  in  vain. 

Having  torn  ourselves  away  from  this  gladdening  and 
refreshing  scene  of  rustic  happiness,  we  with  some  diffi- 
culty found  our  way  home  through  the  darksome  street 
that  led  to  our  inn.  Just  as  we  entered  within  the  field 
of  light  that  streamed  from  the  threshhold,  Franfois  ap- 
peared like  an  apparition  before  us  from  the  shadow  of 
t2 
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the  neighbouring  wall.     A  good  coup  d'eclat  is  the  delight 
of  a  Frenchman. 

"  Will  Messieurs  les  Anglais  condescend,"  said  he, 
with  a  bow  and  an  air  altogether  indescribable,  as  he  led 
his  blushing  partner  forth  to  present  her  to  us.  "  Will 
Messieurs  les  Anglais  do  me  the  honour  to  condescend  to 
permit  me  to  make  them  acquainted  with  this  my  second 
reason  of  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  speak  to  them. 
Marie,  do  me  the  favour  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  detention  which  I  occasioned  them  this 
afternoon  at  Roanne,  for  you  know  that  it  was  the  desire 
I  felt  of  appearing  quite  comme  ilfaut  in  your  bright  eyes, 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  fault," 

"  Fi  done!"  said  Marie,  blushing. 

"  This  new  apology  of  yours  is  infinitely  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two,  Francois,"  said  I — "  it  is  irresistible! 
She  is  your  betrothed,  doubtless !  If  so,  as  you  certainly 
are  the  pink  of  all  the  knights  of  the  double-peaked 
saddle  and  boots,  'so,  methinks,  you  are  now  also  the 
happiest  of  all  postilions." 

'"  Alas,  Monsieur!"  said  Frangois,  with  a  sigh,  "  the 
fates  have  conspired  against  us.  My  cruel  father  opposes 
our  union,  and  Marie  will  not  consent  to  be  mine  without 
his  approbation." 

"  AUons!"  cried  I — "  let  us  talk  over  this  matter  in  the 
house  here;"  and  entering  the  little  inn,  I  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  which  had  been  appropriated  to  us,  where,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  lovers,  I  forthwith  introduced 
them  into  the  presence  of  the  old  farmer.     I  need  hardly 
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say  that  he  was  by  this  time  fully  prepared  to  make  the 
young  couple  happy,  and  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
both  may  be  easily  imagined. 

"  Dans  peu  de  jours,"  said  Francois,  "  we  shall  be 
married;  and  if  Messieurs  les  Anglais  would  but  conde- 
scend to  be  present  at  our  nuptials,  Marie  and  I  would 
indeed  be  the  happiest  and  most  highly-honoured  couple 
in  all  France." 

Our  plans  were,  unfortunately,  not  such  as  to  admit  of 
our  yielding  to  a  request  which  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  SQ  much  gratification  to  us;  but  being  satisfied  that, 
so  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  couple  was  conerned,  it  would 
be  sufficiently  pre-eminent,  not  only  as  might  regard  the 
mere  kingdom  of  France,  but  every  other  country  of 
Europe  also,  we  thought  that  they  might  well  enough 
dispense  with  the  loss  of  all  the  honour  which  our  pre- 
sence could  have  bestowed  on  it.  Yet  were  we  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  which 
these  worthy  people  showered  upon  us.  Our  good  wishes, 
uttered  over  a  hearty  parting  wine  cup,  and  a  small  present 
which  we  made  to  the  bride,  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
her  trousseau,  were  received  with  heartfelt  joy  and  grati- 
tude, and  with  many  fervent  benedictions  from  the  party ; 
and  when  they  took  their  leave,  I  could  perceive  tears 
glistening  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Marie. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  rustic  festival  of  the  little  moun- 
tain bourg  of  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay. 


MADAME  VESTRIS. 

Our  lithographer  is  a  wag'.  He  has,  sent  us  the  autograph  of  this  per- 
ennial young  lady  as  a  corapanioato  that  of  Malthus!  VVliom  he  has 
thus  joined,  we  assuredly  have  no  inclination  to  put  asunder. 

This  is  a  true  woman's  hand,  such  as  women's  hands  were  before  our 
modern  writing-masters  spoiled  them.  Who  that  sees  the  hard  angular 
contour  of  letters  they  now  affect,  can  fancy  for  a  moment  they  flow 
from  the  dictates  of  a  loving  heart  ?  Who  can  look  with  pleasure  on  a 
modern  hiUct-doux  ?  The  sharp  angles  of  the  letters  look  as  if  the  little 
god  of  Love  was  to  be  piqueUed  upon  them. 

The  easy  flow  of  the  characters  iu  the  note  which  forms  our  text,  and 
their  forward  slant,  irresistibly  impress  one's  imagination  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  warm-hearted  creature  hastening  to  throw  herself  into  one's 
arms.  True,  the  light,  careless,  semi-flippant  style  of  the  note  bespeaks 
a  cool,  self-possessed  disposition.  What  of  that  ?  Every  action  of  the 
matured  man  or  woman,  with  how  much  indift'erence  soever  they  may 
be  performed,  have  had  their  character  stamped  upon  them  inthe  sensi- 
tive season.  The  shell  may  be  empty,  but  it  grew  out  of  the  living 
creature  which  it  clothed,  and  to  the  form  of  which  it  adapted  itself, — 
the  heart  may  be  cold,  but  the  glow  of  passion  has  been  there,— the 
actress  may  go  through  her  part  with  apathy,  but  if  she  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  she  has  once  thrilled  to  the  poet's  words. 

The  mere  signature  is  a  study  for  a  life-time.  It  is  in  Autographology 
what  the  Torso  was  to  Michael  Angelo — a  fragment  revealing  the  whole 
theory  of  grace.  Look  at  the  easy  flow  of  the  letters !  Look  how  they 
slope  upwards  like  bright  lancelets  of  flame  springing  into  the  ether  in 
which  they  are  lost!  Look  at  the  easy  curve  of  the  stroke  across  the  t\ 
Look  at  the  mysterious  dash  which  canopies  the  whole,  like  the  wind- 
horn  scarf  of  a  nymph  floating  o'er  her  head  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
some  old  Italian  master ! 

W^e  can  read  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  Vestris'  acting  in  these  char, 
acters.  Her  soubrettes,  her  Don  Giovanni  are  there.  Affected  pertness, 
deprived  of  its  sting  by  delicate  womanly  grace.  The  piquant  contradic- 
tion between  the  idea  of  the  robustiano  epicurean,  and  the  reality  of  the 
beautiful  creature  who  represents  him, — this  contradiction  harmonising 
with  the  nature  of  aburletta.  There  is  an  elasticity,  too,  about  the  pen- 
manship which  indicates  imperishable  buoyancy.  Is  Vestris  older  Dow 
in  mind  than  when  she  first  trode  the  stage  ? 

Lastly,  if  there  be  truth  in  our  science,  in  these  Brobdignaggian  pro. 
longations  of  the  letters,  there  speaks  a  mind  ambitious  of  rule.  What 
else  drove  her  to  queen  it  at  the  Olympic  ? 

"  But  all  this,"  says  some  carping  critic,  "infers  knowledge  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  discover  in  an  autograph  events  which 
you  knew  before." 

To  this  we  only  condescend  to  reply,  that  it  is  the  national  privilege 
of  Scotsmen  to  be  "  ivise  ahin'  han'." 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  SOLITUDE  AND  SILENCE. 


BY  W.   S.   DANIEL. 

Fair  sister  spirits !  who  beneath  the  beams 

Of  new-born  sun  or  moon,  rejoiced  to  stray 
By  the  cool  brink  of  Eden's  silver  streams, — 

And  from  Earth's  earliest  flowerets  brushed  away 
The  dews  of  the  first  morning — ye  were  nigh 
When  the  Creator,  to  young  Adam's  eye, 
Unveiled  the  glories  of  this  virgin  Earth — 

Ye  saw  our  Father's  birth ! 
And  each  green  vale  and  bower  was  a  retreat 

In  which  it  was  a  blessedness  to  roam, 
For  seraphs'  choral  voice  was  far  too  sweet 

To  chase  even  timorous  Silence  from  her  home ! 

But  now,  sad  sisters !  round  this  world  of  crime 

Ye  hover  on  uncertain  wing, 
Just  light  in  some  rare-peopled  clime, 

By  forest  dark  or  desert  spring. 

Again  to  seek  some  distant  scene 
Where  mortal  foot  is  not,  nor  ne'er  hath  been  ! 
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Peace-seeking  spirits  !  over  land  and  sea. 
To  Earth's  lone  silent  spots  I  follow  ye ! 

Lo !  Solitude  unfolds  her  filmy  wing, 

And  slowly  mounting  from  the  darksome  shade 
Of  roofless  tower,  or  temple  mouldering. 

Like  mourner,  in  funereal  garb  arrayed, 
Majestically  soars  into  the  sky, — 

With  features  full  of  thought,  but  sadly  sweet, 
And  sleepless  ear,  and  wing  prepared  to  fly 

From  the  unhallowed  tread  of  mortal  feet ! 

Pale  Silence  follows,  trembling  lest  a  sound 

Should  pierce,  like  sharpest  steel,  her  timid  breast; 
And  rising,  like  a  vapour,  from  the  ground. 

Near  yon  dark  crypt,  where  lurks  the  owlet's  nest. 
Soars  toward  the  silver-vested  cope  of  night, 
Following  her  pensive  sister's  silent  flight: 
While  o'er  her  sylph-like  limbs  the  moonbeams  shine, 
Through  the  pure  ether  floats  the  shape  divine — 
Gliding  through  the  voiceless  air 
Softer  than  the  gossamer, — 
Or  dews,  at  evening's  starry  hour, 
Falling  on  the  folded  flower, — 
Or  shadows,  sailing  o'er  the  brim 
Of  ocean,  when  the  day  grows  dim; 
With  half-closed  eye,  and  noiseless  breath, 
And  cheek  as  pure  and  pale  as  death, 
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And  long  black  hair,  whose  tresses  fall 
Adown  her  white  breast,  like  a  pall, — 
Her  head  on  her  spread  wings  reclined, 
Her  limbs  as  if  to  sleep  resigned, — 
And  round  her,  for  a  beauteous  shroud, 
A  light,  transparent,  evening  cloud ! 

Imagination's  boundless  sight 

Marks  the  sisters  twain  alight 

In  the  lone  Alhambra's  hall. 

When  the  shades  of  twilight  fall, 

And  the  moon  begins  to  fling 

Her  pale  beam  o'er  the  "  Lions'  Spring," 

And  when  fancy  hears  again 

Boabdil's  *  sigh  for  ravished  Spain ! 

Dear  to  their  souls  was  this  sad  place — 
The  tomb  of  old  Mehemed's  race, 
The  Moor's  forsaken  hill  of  power — 
And  perished  beauty's  broken  bower. 
By  Darro's  stream,  where,  in  the  hour 

Of  old  Granada's  fame. 
The  haughty  turbaned  noble  came, 
From  battle's  carnage,  steel-arrayed, 
To  light  with  joy  the  eyes  of  his  dark  Moorish  maid ! 

But  hark!  what  jarring  sounds  intrude 
Upon  this  holy  solitude  ? 

•*  The  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada. 
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The  shout  of  some  tumultuous  train 
Of  the  Goths  of  modern  Spain 
Echo  round, — coarse  laughter  rings 
Through  this  silent  house  of  kings, — 
And,  from  their  haram  halls,  the  boor 
Hath  chased  the  daughters  of  the  royal  moor ! 

From  these  rude  sounds  the  startled  sisters  flee 
O'er  the  broad  waters  of  the  tideless  sea,* 
And,  close  embraced,  their  noiseless  course  pursue, 
Like  light  clouds  sailing  through  the  ether  blue. 

Now  the  lonely  pair  are  hid 

In  that  vast  and  wondrous  pile — 
Cephrenes'  kingly  pyramid. 

Based  by  old  mysterious  Nile, — 
Where  darkness,  like  a  mourner,  sits 

On  the  vanished  monarch's  tomb. 
And  the  silent  grey  bat  flits 

Like  a  spirit,  through  the  gloom: 
The  sisters  pace  the  charnel  round, 
But  their  footsteps  give  no  sound ! 

Now  their  dreamy  pinions  wave 
O'er  Gomorrah's  ocean  grave — 
The  Dead  Sea's  sulphur  piled  brink, 
From  whose  accursed  waters  shrink 

*  The  Mediterranean. 
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Every  herb  and  mortal  thing. 

That  scours  the  earth  or  waves  the  wing, 

And  no  living  billows  swell 

O'er  this  waveless  tide  of  hell ! 

O'er  the  pitchy  sea,  the  pair, 

Like  misty  shapes  of  darkness  brood, 
And  Silence  bathes  her  long  black  hair, 

And  sadly  smiles  to  Solitude  ! 

On  they  speed,  like  visions,  wending 
Where  the  glorious  sun  is  bending, 
From  his  noon-day  throne,  to  kiss 
His  fallen  Heliopolis  !  * 
But  an  Arab's  neighing  steed 

Scares  them  from  the  ruined  fane, 
And,  poised  on  trembling  wings,  they  speed 

To  the  Desert's  f  sandy  plain. 
When  the  lengthened  shadow  falls 
From  Tadmor's  genii-founded  walls. 
Planned  by  royal  Solomon  J 
Countless  ages  past  and  gone — 
Where  the  youth  of  Jesse's  line 
Felled  the  giant  Philistine ! 
O'er  the  desert  city's  tomb 
Flit  they  in  the  twilight  gloom, 


*  Balbec. 

t  The     esert  of  Syria. 

t  John  of  Antioch  says  that  Solomon  founded  Palmyra  on  the  spot 
where  David  slew  GoMaih—Fide  Wood's  Pahnyra. 
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Till,  Startled  by  a  young  gazelle, 

Who  comes  to  quaff  the  city's  spring, 

'Mid  piles,  where  nought  but  shadows  dwell, 
In  fearless  freedom  wandering, — 

And  gliding  through  the  columns  tall 

Of  Zenobia's  palace  hall, 

Where,  on  battle  day's  decline. 

Shouting  warriors  quaffed  the  wine, 

And  a  people's  heart  beat  high 

With  festal  cheer  and  revelry ! 
Alas !  Palmyra's  hour  of  fame  hath  flown, 
And  eyeless  Ruin  sits  on  fair  Zenobia's  throne ! 

'Tis  midnight!   and  the  spirits  haste 

O'er  the  wild  Arabian  waste. 

For  one  brief  moment's  space  alight 

On  grey  Cunaxa's  field  of  fight, 

Where  Persia  lost  the  brightest  gem 

In  her  kingly  diadem: 

Then  speed  where  spectral  shadows  quiver, 

Like  the  shade  of  ages  gone ! 
O'er  that  ancient  Eden  river 

Whose  deceitful  waves  were  throv/n  * 
Round  imperial  Babylon ! 
Fearless  rest  the  wanderers  there. 
For  nouffht  but  memorv  dwelleth  where 


*  Referring'  to  the  Euphrates  clianging  its  course  when  Babylon  was 
besieged  by  Cyrus  the  Elder. 
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The  hundred  gated  city  stood; 
And  no  living  sounds  intrude. 
Save  where  writhing  serpents  hiss 
O'er  thy  grave,  Semiramis, 
And  the  slimy  lizard  crawls 
Above  the  buried  mirth  of  perished  banquet  halls ! 

JVow,  on  fainting  pinions  slow, 
O'er  that  palmy  land  they  go, 
Where  the  sun's  red  flashing  beam 
Burns  on  Ganges'  silent  stream, 
By  whose  brink  the  Hindoo  lies  * 
In  life's  expiring  agonies, 
While  smiles  of  bliss  celestial  streak, 
Like  sunset  hues,  his  dying  cheek; 
For,  like  the  music  of  a  brighter  sphere, 
The  holy  voice  of  Gunga's  flood  is  murmuring  in  his  ear ! 

But  lo !  the  sisters'  wings  are  waving 

Far  along  the  silent  seas, 
All  their  golden  plumage  laving, 

('Mid  peace-breathing  harmonies,) 
In  the  sunny-heaving  billow, 
On  whose  slumberous  ocean  pillow, 
Hushed  calm's  opiate  fingers  steep 
The  eyes  of  Silence  in  luxurious  sleep  ! 


*  This  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Hindoos  carrying^  their 
dying-  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river. 
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And  beside  her,  all  subdued 

By  pleasant  thought,  lies  Solitude, 

But  her  ever-watchful  eye 

Wanders  o'er  the  sea  and  sky, 

Lest  aught  might  chase  from  scene  like  this 

The  sanctity  of  loneliness ! 

Behold !  she  wakes  her  sister  dear. 

Outspreads  her  wings  with  wild  commotion. 
And  the  pair,  like  shapes  of  fear, 
Skim  along  the  glassy  ocean; 
A  sail !  a  sail  glides  o'er  the  water's  breast, — 
Where  can  the  wanderers'  souls  with  gentle   Peace  be 
blest  ? 

Ah !  not  on  earth — ah,  not  on  earth ! 

Up  to  the  ever-glorious  sky 

The  persecuted  spirits  fly, 
Where  no  jarring  sound  hath  birth: 
And  far  above  the  thunders  roar, 

And  the  strong-winged  tempest's  flight. 
Through  that  happy  region  soar, 

'Mid  waveless  seas  of  golden-fused  light. 
Where  Peace,  and  speechless  Joy,  and  heaven-born  Love 
unite ! 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


We  foster  a  sneaking  kindness  to  Southey, — though  he 
does  his  best  every  now  and  then  to  wither  it. 

Byron,  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
calls  Southey  the  founder  of  the  Lake  School.  That  is  a 
mistake.  If  there  be  such  a  school,  of  which  (never  having 
been  able  to  trace  the  similarity  of  the  poets  said  to  com- 
pose it)  we  have  our  doubts.  Southey,  far  from  being  the 
founder,  cannot  even  lay  claim  to  being  an  intelligent 
disciple.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  juvenile  piece  of  good-natured 
malice,  (his  Feast  of  the  Poets,)  alleges  that  when  Words- 
worth broke  out,  at  the  command  of  Apollo,  into  a  glorious 
hymn,  and  all  the  crowned  bards  stood  mute  with  awe  and 
delight,  Southey,  (whom  he  irreverently  terms  "  Bob,") 

"  Looked  as  if  he,  forsooth,  knew  all  about  it." 

This  is  but  too  true.  Southey  does  at  times  give  himself 
airs  of  being  Wordsworthian  or  Coleridgian;  but  the  austere 
unmeasurable  grandeur  of  the  one,  and  the  gorgeous, 
mysterious,  all-comprehending  dreaminess  of  the  other, 
are  alike  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  comparatively  limited 
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mind.  This,  we  feel,  is  flippantly  said,  but  we  can  And 
no  other  way  of  expressing  our  annoyance  at  Southey's 
occasional  enacting  of  the  frog  distending  itself  in  emula- 
tion of  the  ox's  bulk.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
despise  ourselves  could  we  hesitate  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  genuine  poetry  of  his  nature — of  love  to 
the  infinite  gleams  of  amiability  which  play  lambently 
around  him. 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  day  who,  in  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  his  English,  equals  Southey.  It  is  idiomatic, — 
it  is  pure :  it  is  never  vulgar — never  pedantic.  It  is 
always  nervous — never  constrained.  It  is  eminently  char- 
acterized by  that  best  test  of  a  good  style,  that  you  never 
think  of  it  while  reading.  The  author's  thoughts  are  seen 
so  clearly  through  the  transparent  medium  of  his  language, 
that  you  are  not  aware,  but  upon  reflection,  that  such  a 
medium  is  interposed  between  you  and  them. 

His  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review  are  delightfiil,  so 
long  as  he  confines  himself  to  characteristic  or  picturesque 
sketches,  or  is  satisfied  with  unambitious  moralizing,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  earliest  and  best  essayists  in  our  lan- 
guage. They  are  less  pleasing  when  he  attemjDts  to  gen- 
eralize; and  when  he  proceeds  to  erect  systems  moral, 
political,  and  theological,  and  to  command  your  implicit 
belief  in  them  with  the  air  of  a  pontiff,  they  are  positively 
mibearable. 

He  has  published  much  poetry, — perhaps  no  poem. 
His  blank  verse  flows  free  and  pleasantly,  but  it  is  defi- 
cient in  power.     It  never  swells  into  the  high  organ  tone 
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of  Milton :  it  wants  the  linked  sweetness  of  Shakspeare. 
It  murmurs  onward  in  a  gentle  undertone,  always  sweet, 
never  fatiguing.  His  thoughts  are  like  the  verse  in  which 
they  are  set.  We  might  cite  innumerable  passages  of 
perfect  beauty — many  which  just  verge  on  grandeur, 
but  none  which  rise  to  it.  There  is  intense  pathos  in 
many  passages  of  Don  Roderic;  and  we  know  of  nothing 
in  poetry  more  perfect  in  its  kind,  than  the  picture  of  the 
monarch  in  his  loneliness  terrified  by  the  tameness  of 
the  sea-birds.  It  is  the  spirit  of  desolation  incarnated  in 
a  form  of  perfect  beauty.  In  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  we 
have  a  succession  of  the  most  delicate  and  gorgeous  pic- 
tures— to  the  eye.  None  of  them  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  dimmed  by  that  atmosphere  of  intense  voluptu- 
ousness in  which  Coleridge  would  have  steeped  them, 
and  which  would  so  much  have  enhanced  their  beauty. 
His  Thalaba  is  our  especial  favourite.  We  see — we  feel 
the  desert  with  its  lonely  family.  We  thrill  before  the 
mysterious  spirit  standing  unseen  but  felt  in  the  tent.  We 
follow  Thalaba  with  intense  interest  through  all  his  "  wild 
and  wondrous"  adventures.  We  acknowledge  the  gentle 
beauty  of  the  morality  which  Southey  has  inspired  into 
the  unsentimental  beauties  of  Arabic  poetry,  even  as  her 
human  bridegroom  conferred  a  soul  upon  the  delicate 
and  wayward  Undine. 

The  merits  of  Southey's  poetry  are  good  taste,  a  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  beautiful,  picturesque  power,  moral 
purity  even  of  feminine  excellence.  Its  demerits  are  want  of 
manly  nerve,  and  an  utter  want  of  that  high  imagination 
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which  fuses  the  poet's  intellectual  treasures  into  one  rich 
whole. 

Southey's  autograph  is  eminently  characteristic, — fine, 
correct,  timid.  It  has  more  of  the  woman  in  it  than  of  the 
man.  It  is  the  hand  of  one  who  is  pure,  but  constantly 
haunted  with  the  consciousness  that  his  purity  may  be 
sullied,  and  therefore  repulsive  to  more  daring  natures, 
even  to  intolerance.  It  is  the  hand  of  one  alive  to  all  deli- 
cate emotions,  but  so  little  susceptible  of  that  generous 
abandonment  which  allows  a  man  to  be  momentarily  car- 
ried away,  that  he  performs  his  set  tasks  without  ever 
once  failing  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  It  is  the  hand 
of  one  who,  as  the  clock  strikes,  can  turn  from  his  poem 
to  commence  the  review  of  some  dry  history,  and  who, 
when  the  time  prescribed  for  that  task  has  elapsed,  can 
turn  to  another  equally  alien.  It  is  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  never  can  entertain  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  having  ever  done  or  said  anything  amiss; 
and  who  is  equally  incapable  of  conceiving  that  any  one 
who  differs  from  him  may  be  in  the  right.  It  is  the  hand 
of  one  who  is  femininely  pure,  and  eff'eminately  vindictive. 
It  is  the  hand  (as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  him,)  of  one  who  "lives  too  much  among  women," 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood, — of  women  as  they  are  ; 
not  as  they  are  capable  of  being. 
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BY  THE  REV.   THOMAS  BRYDSON. 


O'er  the  calm  breast  of  the  stream,  the  mists  of  the  even- 
ing are  creeping ; 

The  bat  is  abroad  in  the  lanes,  pursuing  the  bright  coated 
insects; 

Day  still  lingers  afar,  and  gives  its  hue  to  the  mountains ; 

Silence  lies  deep  over  all  things,  save  when  from  some 
lone  hamlet 

Wanders  the  sound  of  mirth,  and  wakes,  for  a  moment, 
the  echoes. 

There,  on  the  western  hill,  the  Regent  posted  his  rebels; 
Here,  the  hapless  Mary  displayed  her  followers  devoted. 
The  clang  of  their  arms  is  past ! — the  rush,  the  shout,  and 

the  swift  flight! 
Nought  of  the  whole  remains  to  break  the  quiet  of  this 

evening ! 
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So  passeth  human  greatness — its  triumphs  and  its  reverses: 
Turf  or  stone  covers  up  kings,  queens,  and  their  earth- 
sweeping  armies. 
Harm-free  I  muse  on  the  spot  where  the  air  once  sung  to 

the  falchion. 
Yonder  arises  the  moon,  perchance  as  she  rose  in  that  far 

time. 
And  looked  on  the  field,  then  strewed  with  the  dead  and 

the  blood-covered  weapons, 
And  looked  to  the  frighted  queen  hurrying  away  to  her 

sad  fate. 
Lovely,  unfortunate  Mary ! — theme  oft  of  my  thoughts 

when  a  school-boy ! 
Oft  have  I  turned  from  the  lesson  to  that  loved  page  in 

my  task-book 
Where  thy  charms  and  thy  fate  are  touched  by  the  hand 

of  a  master.* 

Heart-bidden  tears  stole  down  at  the  magic  words  which 

my  eyes  met; 
Pride,  and  revenge,  and  grief,  by  turns  held  sway  in  my 

bosom. 
Now  these  days  are  gone,  perhaps,  too,  their  sense  of 

emotion; 
But  still  enough  remains  to  make  me  with  sympathy  gaze 

on 
This  scene  of  the  last  of  thy  fields,  when  shown  by  the 

glimpses  of  moonlight; 

*  Robertson. 
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Hushed  is  the  sloping  wood — unheard  the  river  beneath 

it; 
Faint  faint  whispers  arise  as  if  from  spirits  in  converse; 
Dark  clouds  gather  on  high — the  moon  is  sinking  behind 

them, — 
Dim  lies  the  field  of  fight  as  the  pilgrim  departs  from  its 

precincts. 


WET  WEATHER. 


'  The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  lilast." 


To  one  whose  employments  are  of  a  continuous,  severe, 
and  sedentary  character,  there  cannot  be  any  relaxation 
more  reviving,  or  more  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of 
wearied  nature,  than  a  visit  to  the  country.  How 
vividly  do  we  call  to  mind  closing  our  books  and  escaping 
from  business  to  take  our  place  in  the  Bang-up,  a  coach 
which  regularly,  once  upon  a  time,  left  the  White  Lion  Inn. 
Once  securely  seated  in  this  vehicle,  how  joyous  was  the 
feeling  of  that  moment  when  the  first  jolt  of  the  coach 
nearly  threw  us  off  our  seat!  The  whip  cracked,  and 
away  we  went  full  speed.  How  childish  a  man  can  feel 
when  he  is  overflowing  with  delightful  anticipations: 
applying  our  hand,  we  have  at  that  instant  dashed  away 
an  obtrusive  tear.  Well — but  after  all  it  is  excusable, 
when  a  body  has  been  pent  up  in  smoke,  and  close  air, 
and  narrow  streets,  through  a  confining  business.  It  is  like 
an  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
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Now,  of  all  things  in  this  crooked  and  perverse  world, 
we  know  of  nothing  less  pleasant  to  a  nervous  traveller, 
especially  when  his  purpose  like  ours  is  a  trip  in  the  Bang- 
up,  than  wet  weather.  Imagine  the  long  face  of  a  passen- 
ger who,  setting  out  on  a  sunny  day,  hears  the  unwelcome 
promise  of  a  shower  on  the  roof  of  the  coach.  "  Oh  dear!" 
says  some  one,  dolorously,  "  that  I  should  have  chosen 
this  day  of  all  other  days  in  the  week."  "  The  glass  is 
falling,"  says  an  effeminate  voice,  escaping  from  under  a 
large  seal-skin  cap;  "  and  it's  more  than  probable  that  wet 
weather  has  regularly  set  in."  "  We  generally  have  a 
deal  of  wet  weather  at  this  season,"  says  a  lusty  farmer- 
looking  personage.  "  Generally,"  echoes  an  elderly  lady 
at  his  left  hand.  "Generally?"  inquires  the  astonished 
visitor  to  the  country;  and  forthwith  ascertains  that  all 
the  Almanacks  have  united  in  predicting  rain  for  the 
whole  month. 

Our  traveller,  who  is  in  search  of  country  air,  scenery, 
and  retirement,  arriving  at  his  journey's  end,  becomes 
an  inmate  of  Greenside  Hall.  It  is  a  great,  clumsy, 
heavy,  antiquated  building,  with  a  gable  end  fronting 
the  road,  overgrown  with  ivy  to  the  very  summit 
of  a  large  stack  of  chimneys.  It  has  many  rows  of  small 
windows  set  in  thick  frames.  On  the  south  side  it  has  a 
pleasant  broad  terrace,  from  which  you  walk  into  a  large 
flower-garden,  with  an  immense  circular  grass  plat  in  the 
centre.  There  are  many  fine  old  trees,  some  of  which, 
lining  one  side  the  lane,  are  occupied  by  an  immense 
number  of  rooks.     We  will  now  retire  to  the  front  parlour, 
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overlooking  a  fine  meadow  from  a  large  massy  bow-window, 
the  only  one  in  the  hall.  Partly  from  the  loftiness  of  the 
room,  the  number  of  grim  paintings  on  a  dark-coloured 
wall,  and  the  shady  effect  of  the  rookery,  this  is  a  very 
sombre  apartment.  Here  the  family  had  assembled  to  re- 
ceive our  worthy  friend:  as  they  were  aware  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  his  engagements  in  town,  and  his  primary  object 
in  visiting  the  country,  it  was  no  wonder  that  many  signifi- 
cant glances  were  cast  at  the  window.  It  was  towards 
afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  rain  fell  with 
unabated  vigour.  A  small  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate.  The  party  consisted  of  a  patriarchal  old  gentle- 
man, his  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  beside  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  to  whom  we  now  beg  to  introduce  the  reader. 
The  conversation  was  light,  pleasant,  and  familiar.  The 
evening  passed  speedily  away  in  the  various  relations  of 
family  news,  and  the  kindly  entertainments  provided  for 
the  occasion. 

Rising  later  than  usual  the  following  morning,  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  found  he  had  been  led  to  conceive  it  was 
much  earlier,  from  the  gloom  of  a  dark  cloudy  sky,  a 
misty  atmosphere,  and  windows  dripping  with  rain.  The 
same  had  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  family — all  appeared 
later  than  the  regular  breakfast  hour.  The  consequence 
was  natural — the  whole  conversation  turned  on  wet 
tveather.  Now,  what  a  subject  to  descant  upon,  yet  quite 
as  good,  surely,  if  not  a  far  better  and  a  far  more  fruitful 
one  than  many  of  the  topics  of  tea-table  chat. 

It  is  very  certain  that  more  amusement,  more  pleasure, 
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more  real  enjoyment  may  be  found  in  wet  weather  than 
most  persons  are  willing  to  believe.  Like  the  invalid  who 
has  been  compelled  to  seek  occupation  in  the  compass  of 
a  sick  chamber,  those  who  are  confined  at  home  by  wet 
weather  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  pass  the  time  agree- 
ably and  usefully.  If  possible,  never  go  abroad  when  it 
rains.  On  a  wet,  pouring,  soaking  day,  make  a  stout  resolve 
to  remain  within,  to  enjoy,  under  your  own  roof,  a  warm 
fireside.  When  all  is  cold,  damp,  wet,  dnd  comfortless  with- 
out, how  charming  to  sit  at  your  window! — in  town,  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  motley  groups  of  coated,  cloaked,  and 
umbrellaed  passengers, — ^in  the  country,  to  feast  one's  eyes 
on  luxurious  fields,  the  "  daisy-dappled  dales,"  and  wide- 
spreading  trees  and  little  hedgerows  glistening  with  rain 
drops;  nay,  the  very  poultry-yard  is  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement  to  a  man  content  to  enjoy  himself  at  home  in 
wet  weather. 

When  a  heavy  rain-cloud  bursts  overhead,  descend- 
ing in  one  tremendous  torrent,  how  delightful  it  is 
to  feel  the  snug  security  of  your  habitation.  The  town 
is  half-deluged;  every  thoroughfare  runs  down  with 
water;  the  children  of  the  poor  are  seen  fording  the  turbid 
stream  of  the  swollen  kennels.  A  street  in  a  low  situation 
appears  like  a  canal;  the  cellars  of  all  the  houses  are 
flooded.  Stepping-stones  are  placed  in  the  water;  the 
windows  are  occupied  with  curious  faces  and  fantastic 
figures  on  either  side.  All  parties  gaze  with  astonish- 
ment, mingled  with  many  a  rueful  reflection,  especially 
all  the  good  housewives,  who,  with  pails,  and  mops,  and 
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bowls  in  hand,  are  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  ankle  deep  in 
water.  We  prefer  to  this  scene  of  semi-laughable  misfor- 
tune, one  a  few  miles  into  the  country.  At  Greenside  Hall, 
in  that  sombre  apartment,  we  may  lecture  at  our  leisure 
with  our  patriarchal  friend  and  his  family,  on  the  vast  as 
well  as  important  advantages  which  intelligent  society 
may  derive  from  the  apparently  unpleasant  visits  of  wet 
weather.     Let  it  be  so. 

When  the  rain  is  slight,  a  sunny  shower  or  so, 
it  is  quite  another  affair.  To  be  sure  we  once 
knew  a  gentleman  who  would  rather  risk  his  neck 
than  be  caught  in  the  lightest  summer  shower;  but 
perhaps  he  might  have  been  composed  enough  at  home, 
simply  contemplating  internal  convenience  with  external 
unpleasantness.  Not  so  with  some  people — for  a  lady  of 
our  acquaintance  protests  that  in  wet  days  she  is  sure  to 
feel  insufferably  dull  and  dumpish.  And  no  doubt  the 
lady  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  often  felt  by  the  genteel, 
gentle,  delicate,  feeble,  nice,  and  particular  portion  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  of  the  snug  way  of 
thinking.  He  loved  a  showery  day,  and  it  rejoiced  his 
heart  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  rainbow.  As  sure  as  it  rained 
you  might  expect  to  find  him  at  home,  in  his  morning 
gown,  in  his  study,  among  theological  books  and  papers, 
or,  pencil  in  hand,  sketching  at  his  easle. 

But  let  us  see  whether  any  good  can  be  extracted 
from  the  unpleasant  alternative,  that  though  it  rains 
ever  so  vehemently  you  must  encounter  the  falling 
flood.     We    think    we    see   the    traveller    equipped    to 
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his  heart's  desire — a  great  coat,  thick  boots,  strong 
gloves,  waterproof  hat  !  See  how  he  stamps  and 
shakes  himself !  That  man  is  cut  out  to  defy  all 
weathers.  He  reminds  us  of  Dick  Robinson,  who  for  many 
a  year  drove  the  Bang-up.  Such  men  despise  umbrellas, 
and  all  chicken-hearted  souls  who  stand  trembling  under 
the  porch  of  some  old  mansion,  because  it  is  so  deuced 
wet.  Equipped  for  wet  weather,  warm  within,  while  he 
is  water-proof  without,  that  man  must  be  a  crabbed  churl 
indeed  who  can  seriously  declaim  against  wet  weather. 
The  street  scenes,  at  this  drenching  season,  are  particu- 
larly animating: — men  in  all  manner  of  costumes  provided 
against  the  inroads  of  wet;  females  hastening,  with  skip- 
ping steps,  along  the  footwalks;  coaches,  carts,  drays, 
waggons,  barrows,  porters,  servants,  beggars,  high,  low, 
rich,  and  poor,  pass  in  quick  succession.  No  loiterers  are 
met  with,  except  now  and  then  a  little  mixed  party  under 
a  shed  or  gateway.  Mishaps  sometimes  occur,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  weighty  corpus,  or  the  timid 
constitution:  here,  beware  of  the  cascade  from  the  spout 
above, — there,  pray  do  not  step  on  that  unsteady,  moving 
flag:  or  perchance  an  umbrella  from  behind  showers  more 
plentifully  on  some  witless  walker,  than  all  the  rain  he 
otherwise  might  have  received.  Apart  from  these  contin- 
gencies, wet  weather,  the  fine  fast-falling  rain,  the  per- 
fect, thorough,  undisguised  showers,  for  days,  or  even 
weeks  together,  is  not  so  entirely  without  advantage  to 
society  as  is  commonly,  though  mistakenly,  supposed. 
When  the  landscape  is  scarcely  observable  from  the  thick 
x2 
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unmitigated  rain,  when  the  windows  of  heaven  seem  wide 
open  for  the  day;  amusement  is  best  sought — where  it 
may  best  be  found — in-doors,  among  drawers,  cabinets,  or 
in  the  green  room,  or  the  study,  or  the  library,  or  the  little 
parlour.  In  this  so-styled  unwelcome  weather,  we  invari- 
ably resort  to  the  neglected  corners  of  our  library,  where  we 
are  certain  to  discover,  in  some  recess,  or  in  some  portfolio, 
or  book  of  scraps,  proofs  of  the  fallability  of  our  memories. 
There  we  stumble  unawares  on  neglected,  long-forgotten 
epistles;  there  we  find  notes  of  many  good  intentions 
never  yet  realized;  there  we  meet  with  numerous  memo- 
randa and  kindly  mementos  from  deceased  or  distant 
friends;  all  of  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  by-gone  days. 
Alas!  how  many  happy  days  have  passed  away  like  a 
dream,  and  only  for  that  lucky  event — a  M'et  day — we 
possibly  might  not  have  been  so  early  favoured  with  their 
revival  in  our  minds. 


"  When  floating-  clouds  their  spongy  fleeces  drain. 

Troubling  tlie  streams  with  swift-descending  rain; 

And  waters  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side. 

Bear  the  loose  soil  into  the  swelling  tide: 

Then  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise. 

And  drive  the  liquid  burden  through  the  skies," 


— then  we  can  take  to  reading;  and  sometimes  with  a  pon- 
derous folio,  a  light  duodecimo,  or  a  goodly  quarto,  we  miss 
the  hours  in  sweet  delusions.  We  are  serious.  But  of 
all  the  varied  delights  wet  weather  can  afford,  what  can 
compare  with  the  comfortable,  consoling,  satisfying  even- 
inar  hours. 
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"  Now  stir  the  lire,  arid  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing-  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 


And  doubly  welcome,  as  we  sit  there  in  warm  repose, 
listening  to  the  driving  rain.  The  wind  rustles  and 
whistles  in  every  avenue;  we  hear  the  violent  pattering 
of  the  rain,  and  distinguish  it  dropping  from  the  eaves, 
how  delightful  it  is  at  that  moment  to  be  drawing  nearer 
the  family  fireside,  there  to  feel  as  it  were  closer  knit  to 
one's  wife  and  children.  The  tale  goes  round  j  each  has 
a  comment;  the  father  feels  proud;  the  watchful  mother 
exults  in  the  proficiency  of  her  offspring.  The  supper  is 
spread — the  winds  rise — the  continued  rain  beats  against 
the  house.  In  safety,  secure  from  every  blast,  the  happy 
family  passes  the  hours  of  sweet  repose,  and  rising  with 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  are  greeted  with  the  promise  of 
sun-shiney  weather. 

At  Greenside  Hall  no  inconvenience  is  experienced 
from  foul  weather.  If  wet,  they  seek  house  amusements; 
if  fine,  the  variety  of  their  enjoyments,  if  more  increased, 
are  not  more  intense.  Extended  pastures,  rural  lanes, 
clear  air,  and  the  simple  charms  of  country  life,  indepen- 
dent of  other  occupations,  afford  a  ceaseless  source  of 
pastime.  Whatever  may  be  the  complaints  of  the  other 
sex  against  rainy  days,  woman  has  many  means  of  miti- 
gating the  monotony  of  in-door  life.  Industrious  with  her 
needle,   fruitful  in  inventions,   of  a  lively  imagination. 
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fanciful,  gay,  and  lively,  she  is  the  quickener,  sujoporter, 
sustainer  of  society,  and  the  beloved  of  an  affectionate 
intelligent  family. 

With  such  a  companion  no  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather;  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  himself  how- 
ever heavy  it  rains,  or  however  dry  and  fragrant.  When  the 
seeds  of  happiness  are  sown  in  a  family,  if  they  perish  it 
is  our  own  fault,  and  we  might  be  much  happier  were  we 
less  busy  to  render  ourselves  miserable — to  plunge  our- 
selves in  trouble,  and  to  sink  ourselves  in  perplexities. 
There  are  many  pleasures  we  might  enjoy,  and  many 
means  of  happiness  we  might  possess,  did  not  their  cheap- 
ness render  them  too  common  to  bring  content.  It  is  the 
every-day  misfortune  of  life  that  we  expect  every  thing  to 
yield  to  our  wishes,  while  on  our  own  part  we  are  too 
stubborn  to  yield  to  any  thing  that  thwarts  our  wishes, — 
we  would  change  the  course  of  the  weather  if  we  could. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  foible  of  our  unsteady  natures  to  be  at 
variance  with  loet  weather, — the  drizzly  mist,  the  gentle 
shower,  the  heavy  rain,  the  falling  torrent,  the  commingling 
wind  and  wet,  bring  along  with  them  no  charms  for  the 
vacant  mind  and  dull  head  of  the  man  who  is  without  all 
intellectual  enjoyment,  who  knows  not  how  to  be  usefully 
and  happily  alone,  or  has  never  learnt  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage ordinary  mishaps  and  misfortunes  of  life. 

KiRKDALE,  18.35. 


THE  CHAUNT  OF  THE  HINDOO  WIDOW  AT 
HER  FUNERAL  PILE. 


BY  DUGALD  MOORE. 

Silence  and  solitude — a  summer's  noon. 

Such  as  laughs  through  the  burning  sky  of  June — 

A  golden  atmosphere — and  all  about 

The  clear  blue  hills  are  sharply  starting  out 

From  the  high  radiant  clouds  that  hang  sublime 

As  that  eternity  which  swallows  time: 

The  palm  tree  forests  now  no  longer  groan, 

But  droop  above  their  terraces  of  stone. 

Dark  as  the  sheeted  thunder;  and  they  shake 

Their  heavy  plumage  over  hill  and  lake : 

The  breeze  faints  'neath  the  sun;  and  earth  and  air 

Seem  hushed  together  in  a  calm  despair. 

As  if  they  felt  a  hurricane  was  near, 

And  each  held  in  its  fevered  breath  through  fear ! 

They  led  her  forth,  that  young  devoted.     Now 
She  slowly  kneels,  and  leans  her  throbbing  brow 
Against  the  pile,  whereon  is  stretched  the  dust 
Of  him  who  proved  her  bosom's  earliest  trust ! 
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Around  her  temples  floats  her  rich  dark  hair — 
Her  soul  seems  bursting  with  her  burning  prayer, 
Yet  no  tear  dims  her  large  eye.     As  she  stood 
Amid  the  vast  and  swarthy  multitude, 
Her  father  land  lay  round  her,  with  its  flowers, 
Its  holy  altars,  and  its  palmy  bowers; 
The  deep,  the  mighty  Ganges  rolling  by. 
And  many  a  mount  was  cutting  the  calm  sky, 
Where  woods  that  bade  defiance  to  the  light 
Bearded  the  grey  rocks  with  a  strip  of  night. 
Flung  from  such  scenes, — the  living  past  again 
Came  glad  and  gushing  o'er  her  youthful  brain ; 
She  fondly  thought  on  many  a  pleasure  fled, 
On  many  a  tie  that  linked  her  to  the  dead ; 
That  spring-time  of  the  heart,  when  flowers  start  up 
And  fling  their  perfume  in  life's  bitter  cup; 
And  as  she  dreamed  on  these  delicious  days. 

Calm  as  the  sunset  round  her,  she  began 
One  of  those  wild  and  melancholy  lays 

Which  Bramah  taught  the  suffering  sons  of  man ! 
The  stars  were  rising  through  the  blue  of  June, 

And  the  wild  wandering  winds  were  all  asleep — 
The  clouds  had  perished — and  the  climbing  moon 

Shook  her  pale  tresses  down  upon  the  deep, 
While  thus  she  sung  her  death  dirge: — 

Now  fare  ye  well ! — may  Bramah  cast 

His  glory  round  your  shore: 
My  hour  of  widowhood  is  past — 

My  mourning  season  o'er ! 
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And  place  me  by  the  honoured  dead; 
This  is  as  sweet  a  bridal  bed 

As  those  fair  buds  which  bore 
Our  youthful  tread  in  other  hours, 
When  life  and  love  wore  on  through  flowers ! 

I  would  not  change  my  robes  of  flame — 

My  zone  of  widowhood, 
For  the  unscathed  and  proudest  name 

In  all  the  land  of  Ude  ! 
Those  glorious  dreams  that  could  not  last — 
Those  golden  hours — the  past,  the  past — 

Their  feelings  unsubdued — 
Swim  round  each  old  familiar  spot. 
And  fondly  sigh,  Forget  me  not ! 

Those  hopes  which  shone  like  rainbow  tints, 

As  beautiful  and  brief, — 
The  joy  that  left  its  shining  prints 

In  the  dark  path  of  grief, — 
Those  morning  visions  of  the  heart, 
When  many  a  thousand  blossoms  start, 

Flinging  a  million  scents 
Athwart  the  weary  pilgrim's  goal. 
All,  all  are  flashing  round  my  soul! 

I  still  am  in  my  fathers'  land, 

My  kindred  sees  me  die;  . 

The  Ghauts  in  glory  round  me  stand. 

Their  white  heads  in  the  sky; 
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The  shades  of  twilight  round  me  close, 
And  nature,  in  her  sweet  repose. 
Breathes  forth  my  funeral  sigh; 
I  go, — but  is  it  pain  to  rest 
Upon  a  loved  one's  faithful  breast  ? 

The  Ganges  is  my  native  wave, 

There  roamed  my  steps  at  will; 
In  that  sweet  clime  beyond  the  grave 

I'll  see  its  waters  still ! 
Yon  glorious  mountains  are  mine  own. 
There  we  will  wander  yet  alone 
When  midnight  wraps  the  hill, 
And  fear  no  blight — no  earthly  pangs — 
No  serpent's  bite — no  tiger's  fangs ! 

Then  bring  the  torch,  and  set  the  light 
In  one  soul-scorching  flame  ! 

My  brothers — take  my  last  good  night; 
Kind  sisters — chaunt  my  name  ! 

Some  moments  brief,  and  I  will  be 

A  portion  of  eternity; 

And  know  the  deathless  fame 

Of  India's  dark-eyed  maids,  whose  clay 

Was  purified  in  earth's  far  day  ! 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


When  Washington  Irving  was  first  affected  with  the 
cacoethes  scrihendi,  the  literature — the  book-trade  would 
be  the  more  correct  phrase — of  his  native  country  was  yet 
in  its  infancy.  The  Harpers,  and  others,  had  not  yet  com- 
menced their  gigantic  speculation  of  re-publishing  all  our 
popular  works  at  the  expense  of  an  old  song  to  themselves. 
The  young  fry  of  essayists  and  sonneteers  had  not  yet 
caught  the  tone  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured  to  mirror 
back  the  effusions  of  its  smooth  poetasters  and  tale- 
mongers  in  language  nearly  as  polished  and  quite  as  mean- 
ingless. The  inspiration  which  stung  Washington  Irving  to 
attempt  literary  composition,  was  a  true  afflatus.  He 
was  not  following  the  fashion,  as  young  men  do  now-a-days; 
he  was  pleasing  himself. 

The  same  backward  state  of  the  American  mind  which 
warrants  his  impulse  genuine,  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
form  and  character  of  his  earliest  and  best  writings.  The 
Byron  fever  had  not  yet  infected  America.  Washington 
was  first  excited  to  the  attempt  of  rivalry — he  first  formed 
himself  upon  the  model   of   the    English   authors   who 
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flourished  in  our  Augustan  age, — so  called,  we  believe, 
because  it  was  the  second  reign  from  the  era  of  liberty, 
and  because  its  chief  spirits  were  tame  with  all  their 
taste.  Like  a  boy  brought  up  among  old  people,  young 
Irving  caught  the  manners  of  the  company  he  kept.  Like 
theirs,  his  style  was  subdued  and  polished — like  them  he 
eschewed  sentiment  and  rant — like  them  he  was  shrewd, 
self-possessed,  humorous.  What  nature  and  education 
meant  him  to  be  we  read  in  his  Knickerbocker,  in  his 
legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  his  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  in 
his  Stout  Gentleman.  Would  that  he  had  ever  confined 
himself  to  such  writings,  or  that  he  had  never  written  any 
thing  else.     But  fate  had  ordained  otherwise. 

Washington  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land 
of  his  forefathers.  His  entry  into  the  literary  world  here, 
was  like  that  of  a  stripling,  educated  in  a  remote  country 
town,  some  century  back  (when  stage-coaches  were  few, 
steam-boats  and  railways  none)  into  London.  The  boy 
was  carefully  tricked  out  in  bran-new  habiliments,  the 
fashion  of  which  had  become  rare  among  old  men.  He 
found  himself  among  a  race  with  which  he  had  no  sym- 
pathies.    He  looked  like  a  quaker  at  Almack's. 

Young  and  full  of  spirits,  he  soon  caught  the  contagious 
liveliness  of  his  new  associates.  His  staid  subdued  de- 
meanour had  been  caught  from  those  he  associated  with ; 
it  was  not  natural  to  him.  He  found  that  England  was 
no  longer  the  England  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  or  Squire  Allworthy.  But 
though  he  lingered  a  little  upon  the  memory  of  those  he 
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had  hoped  to  meet,  and  went  moping  and  pining  for  a  few 
Sundays  with  the  big  tear  standing  in  his  eye,  to  look,  at 
the  squire's  family  going  to  some  country  church,  he  soon 
accommodated  himself  to  the  realities  around  him.  He 
caught  the  trick  of  transcendental  emotion  and  flippant 
brilliancy  as  natural  as  if  he  had  been  "to  the  manner 
born."  He  loitered  in  green  lanes,  looking  for  broken 
hearts,  and  melting  in  all  the  luxury  of  fancied  wo.  He 
took  a  trip  to  the  Alhambra,  and  there  sublimated  his 
style  into  a  very  conserve  of  roses,  lacquered  over  with 
moonshine.  Finally,  not  to  be  left  behind  by  any  of  his 
new  friends,  and  having  made  the  discovery  that  your 
young  poet  or  novelist  is  uniformly  transmuted,  in  the 
course  of  time,  into  a  political  economist  or  a  statesman, 
he  gravely  sat  down  to  write  histories  of  warriors,  and 
voyages  of  discovery. 

His  education  was  now  completed,  and  it  was  high  time 
he  should  return  to  gratify  his  American  friends  by  a  dis- 
play of  his  new  accomplishments.  He  did  astonish  them 
to  some  purpose.  He  had  discovered,  what  he  never 
dreamed  of  in  his  youth,  that  America  was  a  highly  poeti- 
cal land,  and  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed  that  it  had  never 
"  stirred  him  to  strange  and  wild  imaginings,"  until  his 
European  friends  told  him  it  ought  to  do  so.  It  looked 
like  a  blot  on  his  scutcheon  that  he  had  never  felt  "  yearn- 
ings of  soul  after  the  pathless  wood  and  the  lonely  river." 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself,  that  not  even  in  the  truant 
fancy  of  a  school-boy's  dream,  had  he  wished  to  see  what 
lay  in  the  wild  wood  behind  the  scenes  of  cultivated  and 
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comfortable  life.  He  talked  to  his  friends  most  lachry- 
mosely  of  his  unfortunate  fate,  but  they  heard  him  with 
the  most  stolid  indifference.  At  last,  one  of  them,  wearied 
out  with  his  constant  complaints,  told  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  send  a  troop  of  dragoons  just  to  leave 
his  card  with  the  chief  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  and  that 
since  Master  Irving  had  such  a  mortal  hankering  after  the 
critturs,  he  could  not  do  better  than  ride  along  with  them. 
Our  hero  was  frantic  with  delight.  He  made  his  arrange- 
ments immediately.  With  a  little  pain  and  much  discom- 
fort he  rode  out  to  the  savages  and  back  again.  On  his 
return  he  published  a  book  to  tell  the  world  that  he  had 
actually  shot  a  buffalo  with  his  own  gun,  and  that  he  had 
been  struck  with  awe  and  remorse  for  having  deprived  so 
big  a  beast  of  existence.  Having  achieved  this  feat,  he 
seated  himself  by  the  fire-side  for  life,  conscious  that  if 
he  had  not  been  a  wild  and  dreamy  boy  when  young, 
he  had  done  his  best  to  enact  the  part  with  discretion 
when  he  arrived  at  mature  years. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  gather  from  the  eventful  history 
— the  vicende  della  litteratura  of  Washington  Irving  ? 
That,  notwithstanding  the  excellency  of  his  humoristic 
pieces,  and  the  respectability  of  his  sentimentalities,  he 
wants  depth,  self-dependence,  and  originality.  He  is  a 
literary  chameleon,  which  takes  its  hue  from  the  neigh- 
bouring objects,  and  the  drab-colour,  reflected  upon  him 
in  his  youth,  is  in  better  keeping  than  the  rose-hues  and 
tinsel  which  he  has  reflected  at  a  later  period. 

Look  at  his  autograph.     There  is  a  laboured  attempt 
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even  in  that  brief  note,  to  write  firmly  and  elegantly.  He 
succeeds  in  "  I  will  be  at:"  "  home"  is  a  break-down. 
In  "  to-morrow"  he  partially  recovers  himself:  the  rest 
of  the  note  degenerates  into  larger  and  looser  characters, 
betrajdng  weakness  by  their  sprawling.  The  letter  "  ?/" 
occurs  five  times,  and  is  not  twice  shaped  the  same  way. 
The  letter  "  g"  occurs  three  times,  and  of  it  the  same  re- 
mark holds  good.  The  words  "  My  Dear"  are  ranked 
in  close  array,  but  "  Sir "  has  sprung  to  a  distance : 
"very  truly"  are  in  close  juxtaposition,  but  "yours" 
seems  to  be  shy  of  their  company.  The  same  attempt  at 
condensation,  with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  continuity,  is 
visible  in  the  body  of  the  note.  This  want  of  continuous 
power  is  the  only  defect  in  the  hand — some  of  the  letters 
are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  evinces  a  sense  of 
elegance, — but  it  is  a  defect  which  is  fatal.  It  evinces  a 
deficient  substratum  of  manly  power.  The  autograph  of 
Washington  Irving-  bespeaks  a  man  who  can  do  better 
than  most  what  many  can  do,  but  who  never  will  rear  an 
enduring  monument  of  an  original  character. 


MAXIMS, 


BY  A  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 


If  you  wish  to  pick  a  man's  pocket,  the  best  time  to  eiFect 
your  purpose  is  when  he  is  labouring  under  sea-sickness. 

II. 
Never  lend  your  horse  to  any  friend,  however  intimate, 
P.  S. — This  need  not  prevent  you  from  borrowing  his, 
if  he  is  fool  enough  to  lend  it. 

III. 

It  is  often  mentioned  as  something  marvellous,  that 
long  livers  are  those  who  take  the  least  medicine.  It 
would  be  very  extraordinary  were  it  otherwise.  It  is  the 
excellence  of  their  constitutions  which  ensures  longevity 
to  such  individuals,  and  they  are,  of  all  others,  the  least 
likely  to  require  medicine. 
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IV. 


J.V. 

Always  have  a  bit  of  sponge  in  your  ink-holder; 
the  point  of  the  pen. 


it  saves 


V. 

Never  decline  a  pinch  of  snufF.  Snuff-takers  are  ex- 
ceedingly touchy;  and  you  cannot  affront  one  of  these 
gentlemen  more  than  by  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
contents  of  his  tabatiere. 

VI. 

Smokers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  remarkable  for  imper- 
turbable placidity,  taciturnity,  and  non-chalance. 


VII. 

Women,  though  they  more  frequently  exhibit  bad  tem- 
per, are  not  by  nature  more  passionate  than  men.  Pride 
often  makes  a  man  conceal  what  he  very  keenly  feels. 
Women,  having  less  of  this  quality,  and  their  character 
not  being  so  deeply  compromised  by  petulance  and  irrita- 
bility, are  less  upon  their  guard,  and,  consequently,  oftener 
exhibit  manifestations  of  bad  temper. 


VIII. 

A  good  time  to  find  a  woman  in  a  bad  humour  is  when 
her  husband  invites  you  to  take  pot-hick, — the  dinner  for 
that  day  happening  to  be  a  very  bad  one. 
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IX. 

Don't  use  tooth-powder  above  once  a-week.  If  you  do, 
you  will  infallibly  injure  the  masticators  by  brushing  away 
the  enamel. 

X. 

No  books  contain  so  many  lies  and  absurdities  as 
Traveller's  Guides.  Mrs.  Starke,  in  her  Guide,  very 
gravely  informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  the  Vatican 
is  nearly  70,000  feet.  Now,  69,640  feet  are  exactly  thir- 
teen miles,  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Mrs. 
Starke's  Vatican. 

XI. 

Frivolous  people  have  always  small  heads. 

XII. 

The  bottoms  of  chairs  should  be  flat,  or  rather  concave. 
Cabinet-makers  have  committed  a  fundamental  error  in 
constructing  them  of  the  convex  form. 

XIII. 

Shakspeare  is  wrong  when  he  says  that 


The  poor  beetle  which  we  tread  upon 
In  dying  feels  as  great  an  agony 
As  when  a  ciant  dies." 


As  when  a  giant  dies, 

Sensibility  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  insects,  and  even  in 
many  much  more  important  animals.  Cut  off  the  leg  of  a 
spider  and  the  limb  grows  again — decapitate  a  fly  and  the 
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creature  lives  for  hours.  Some  of  the  amphibise,  such 
as  the  turtle,  newt,  or  frog,  will  survive  the  loss  even  of 
the  heart  for  several  days.  Try  similar  experiments 
upon  the  human  subject,  and  see  if  the  same  results  will 
follow.  The  loss  of  a  limb  seems  a  very  trivial  misfortune 
to  an  insect,  which  hops  and  flies  about  as  gaily  as  ever, 
I  believe  that  an  ass  or  a  hog  has  less  sense  of  pain  than 
a  dog  or  a  monkey,  and  a  dull  phlegmatic  person  than  one 
of  a  lively  temperament. 

XIV. 

Do  not  bestow  the  slightest  sympathy  on  persons 
labouring  under  corns,  however  much  they  may  suffer. 
What  occasions  these  excrescences  but  tight  shoes  ? 
What  occasions  people  to  wear  tight  shoes  ?  Vanity. 
All  vices  deserve  punishment:  vanity  is  a  vice;  ergo,  it  is 
deserving  of  punishment. 

XV. 

If  a  friend  asks  you  for  the  loan  of  a  shilling,  give  him 
a  pound.  Shillings  are  never  paid,  and  no  person  likes 
to  ask  for  them.  A  pound  is  generally  returned,  and 
when  it  is  not,  you  can,  without  scruple,  refresh  the  tardy 
memory  of  the  borrower. 

XVI. 

The  most  degrading  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed,  is  when  he  is  obliged  to  sneak  out  of  the  way  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  dun. 
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Squinting  is  infectious.     So  is  stupidity. 

XVIII. 

Some  men  pretend  that  they  detest  flattery.  Try  theoa. 

XIX. 

The  Tay  throws  more  water  into  the  sea  than  the 
Thames. 

XX. 

Always  shave  with  a  good  hard  brush.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  shave  comfortably  with  a  soft  one,  especially  if 
your  beard  be  strong.     I  speak  from  experience. 

XXI. 

The  more  nearly  the  doctrines  of  religious  sects  ap- 
proximate, the  greater  is  the  mutual  antipathy  subsisting 
between  those  sects.  Protestants  and  Catholics  hate 
each  other  heartily,  while  they  have  no  feeling  of  antipathy 
towards  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  or  the  worshippers  of 
the  Grand  Lama.  The  Jesuits  held  the  Jansenists  in 
abomination:  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
repel  each  other  like  the  north  poles  of  two  magnets : 
the  Persian  Mahometan  detests  the  Mahometan  of  Tur- 
key :  and  in  our  ovra  country  we  see  Baptists,  Rowites, 
Glassites,  New  Jerusalemites,  Universalists,  Quakers,  and 
Churchmen,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  in  controversial  pano- 
ply, and  fighting  lustily  on  behalf  of  their  respective  modi- 
fications of  Christianity. 


A  FOREST  SCENE. 


Night  comes  down  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze, 
The  forests  are  stirred,  the  ancient  trees 
Honour  the  awful  spirit  of  night. 
Bending  their  tall  heads  in  motion  light. 

A  wondrous  night!  now  deeply  serene; 
Now  pipeth  the  wind,  the  vapours  are  seen, 
Fierce  falls  the  rain:  and,  lo !  it  is  past, — 
Cluster  the  stars  on  the  rear  of  the  blast ! 

The  monarch  oak,  and  the  sapling  pine 
Toss  to  and  fro  in  the  white  moonshine; 
The  ash  reels  trembling  in  the  blast, 
The  poplar  swings  like  a  sea-boat's  mast; 
Over  the  woods  the  night  beams  quiver, 
And  flash — and  flash  on  the  eddying  river. 
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Oh !  who  will  wander  the  forest  with  me  ? 
Strange  sounds  we  shall  hear,  strange  sights  we  shall  see; 
As  through  the  dim  alleys,  like  spirits,  we  rove, 
Our  lantern  the  star-light  that  streams  from  above  ! 

"  How  solemn  the  forests  !  Oh,  horror!   that  howl !" 
Nay,  start  not,  my  love,  'tis  the  shriek  of  the  owl — 
Nay,  shrink  not;  nay,  shrink  not — no  terror  is  near; 
The  thickets  are  stirred  by  the  brown-coated  deer. 
He  seeketh  the  lair  where  his  moss-bed  is  made, 
'Mong  the  old  gnarled  oaks  in  the  central  shade. 
Come,  cheer  thee,  and  speed  thee !  I'll  carry  thee  where 
Thou  never  saw'st  scene  so  bewitchingly  fair! 

"  The  frown  of  the  trees  is  as  dark  as  the  tomb." 
But  soon  shall  we  thread  through  the  thick  folded  gloom: 
It  vanishes  now;  lo  !  how  tranquilly  bright 
The  blaze  of  the  welkin  this  star-spangled  night ! 
Ah !  the  wandering  breeze !  how  cheerily  it  sings, 
There  is  life  in  the  odour  it  shakes  from  its  wings  ! 

What  a  breathless  repose  yon  giant  pines  keep. 
That  round  this  smooth  sward  in  a  grey  circle  sweep: 
And  the  over-grown  beech  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow, 
The  silence  of  death  's  in  its  huge  and  dark  shadow. 

Farewell,  thou  old  beech  !  we  hasten  away 

Where  o'er  the  bare  granites  the  strong  waters  play; 
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How  they  foam  and  career  the  dim  caverns  among, 
Far  louder  than  thunder  their  terrible  song ! 

As  she  crosseth  the  chasm  the  moon  groweth  pale, 
Her  beams  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  the  vale; 
Each  step  you  descend  makes  the  heart  pulses  shudder, 
For  the  din  of  the  waters  grows  louder  and  louder ! 
The  black  rocks  that  girdle  the  bottomless  river. 
Though  based  in  the  centre  yet  topple  and  quiver, 
Eternally  chafed  by  the  tempesty  spray, 
Their  marble  ribs  groan,  but  they  never  decay; 
And  the  echo  aye  clamours  from  yon  lonely  tower. 
That  o'er  the  abyss,  like  a  dark  cloud,  doth  lower. 

"  But,  oh !  who  inhabits  that  toppling  hold  ? " 
The  bat  and  shriek  owl  are  its  tenants  bold: 
'Mid  the  tanzied  nook,  and  the  hemlock's  rank  shade, 
With  feathers  and  ferns  are  their  warm  nests  made; 
And  ever  and  aye  when  retireth  the  day. 
They  flutter  and  flit  through  the  old  ruins  grey ! 

Come,  follow  the  stream  where  its  waters  wind, 
Like  a  coiling  snake  through  the  copse-wood  blind, 
And  softly  and  silently  glide  as  they  pass 
O'er  the  channel  lined  with  the  silken  grass ! 

Come,  let  us  sit  in  yon  dense  grove's  shade. 
Where  the  solemn  night  is  more  solemn  made: 
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There's  a  dream  of  the  old  philosophy, 

(Aye,  more  than  a  dream  it  may  chance  to  be,) 

That  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  the  solitudes. 

And  the  hills,  and  the  caves,  and  the  awful  woods. 

Are  haunted  by  beings,  invisible 

To  the  filmy  range  of  our  vision  dull. 

And  even  now,  where  we  sit  thought  bound, 

'Mid  the  utter  blank  of  light  and  sound, 

Methinks  I  hear  a  strange  undertone 

Of  whispered  breath  on  the  still  air  thrown  ; 

As  if  the  air  were  a  living  thing. 

And  breathed  hard  while  a-sl umbering ! 

And,  hark !  overhead  the  mutterings 

Of  an  uttered  charm,  and  a  rush  of  wings, 

As  if  light-heeled  spirits  did  flit  and  run. 

Chasing  the  bat  through  the  shadows  dun, 

Or  the  blind  night  moth.     But  hearken  again 

To  the  half  hushed  sounds  of  the  understrain ! 

How  they  shift  and  move — now  higher,  now  lower. 

Through  the  old  flush  vines  like  a  joy  they  pour: 

Now  they  rise  through  the  woven  roots,  now  drop 

Through  the  drowsy  leaves  from  the  oak's  grey  top: 

Now  they  haunt  the  banks  of  the  wildered  brook; 

Now  busily  breathe  from  the  stillest  nook, 

Where,  on  the  sleek  grass  with  dew  tears  damp, 

The  lizard  shrinks  from  the  glow-worm's  lamp; 

To  the  winding  turns  of  yon  alley  brown. 

Like  a  soft-winged  breeze  they  have  past  and  flown ! 
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"  The  warped  notes  of  that  strain  I  hear, 

But  my  breast  is  chilled  with  a  nameless  fear, 

As  if  the  soul,  with  its  finest  sense, 

Discerned  the  presence  and  influence 

Of  a  mighty  spirit !     Oh !  that  gush  of  light, 

And  sounds  that  streams  through  the  veiled  night ! " 

Nay,  shrink  not,  my  love !  'tis  the  clear-eyed  morn, 

And  the  merry  peal  of  the  huntsman's  horn ! 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


Washington  is  the  only  man  who  ever  combined  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general  and  a  great  civil  ruler. 

The  business  of  a  military  chief  is,  emphatically,  to 
command.  Sharp  discernment,  power  of  combination, 
prompt  resolution,  and  inflexible  will,  are  the  indispensible 
component  parts  of  his  character.  Unless  he  can  make 
the  will  of  every  man  who  comes  in  contact  with  him 
habitually  assume  the  bent  of  his  own,  as  the  trees  on  the 
shore  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-blast,  he  is  unfit  for 
his  office.  The  business  of  a  civil  ruler,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  a  free  state,  is  to  seem  to  do  nothing 
of  his  own  impulse.  He  ought  to  be  the  passionless  in- 
carnation of  the  law — whether  it  be,  as  in  a  monarchy, 
some  traditional  code;  as  in  a  hierarchy,  some  set  of  prin- 
ciples announced  by  the  priests;  or  as  in  a  commonwealth, 
the  voice  of  the  people.  The  great  soldier  exercises  little 
more  than  a  mechanical  power  over  men's  minds,  the 
great  chief  magistrate  a  creative  and  informing  power. 
The  influence  of  the  former  may  be  comprehended  by  all 
— it  is  dazzling  and  vulvar.     The  influence  of  the  latter  is 
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only  to  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  by  kindred 
minds.  The  greatness  of  the  soldier  is  compatible  with, 
perhaps  unseparable  from,  the  paltry  love  of  personal  (we 
mean  individual)  display.  The  greatness  of  the  civilian  is 
of  that  loftier  kind  which  needs  not  the  gross  food  of  man's 
applause,  but  works  indefatigably  in  secret,  borne  up  by 
consciousness  of  its  own  power,  or  by  inborn  undy- 
ing benevolence,  or  by  the  still  loftier  principle  of  religious 
faith. 

If  our  attempt  to  seize  and  delirieate  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  military  and  civil  chief  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  reader  must  see  at  once  how  all  but  impossible 
it  is  that  they  should  be  combined  in  the  person  of  one 
man.  And  yet  a  candid  retrospect  of  the  life  of  George 
Washington  bears  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  in  him  they 
were  combined. 

Washington's  military  career,  from  his  earliest  explora- 
tory expeditions,  and  from  his  unanticipated  display  of 
genius  after  Bradock's  defeat,  shows  him  to  have  been 
born  with  all  the  qualities  of  a  soldier.  He  saw  in  a 
moment  the  formation  of  a  country,  and  the  map  thus  en- 
graved on  his  memory  was  ineffaceable.  The  distances 
of  places,  the  numbers  of  his  men,  the  time  required  for 
evolutions,  the  means  necessary  for  subsistence,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  them;  in  short,  the  whole  arithmetic  of 
war  was  with  him  a  work  of  intuition.  Perfectly  master 
of  his  own  resources  and  their  application,  he  was  able 
alternatively  to  divine  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from 
a  knowledge  of  his  strength,  means,  and  position,  or  to 
z2 
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divine  these  latter  from  seeing  his  movements.  He  was 
prompt  and  fertile  in  devising  the  means  of  baffling 
the  enemy's  undertakings,  and  equally  prompt  and  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  substitutes  for  whatever  the  poverty  of  his 
country  left  him  unprovided  with.  The  application  of 
such  an  intellect  to  the  task  of  delivering  America  was 
rendered  energetic  and  continuous  by  a  temper  glowing 
and  enthusiastic.  There  was  nothing  of  the  blaze  of  the 
crackling  thorns  about  Washington;  it  was  the  white  heat 
of  iron  from  the  furnace.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  his- 
tory we  can  remember  only  one  flash  of  passion.  When 
the  assault  was  made  by  which  he  had  nearly  carried  New 
York,  previous  to  his  long  encampment  on  the  Hudson 
highlands,  he  is  reported,  when  the  Americans  were 
driven  back,  to  have  dashed  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
inquired,  with  an  oath,  were  these  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  to  free  his  country?  On  every  other  occasion  he 
was  able,  by  the  exercise  of  his  Herculean  powers  of  self- 
control,  to  beat  down  the  workings  of  emotion  into  the 
depths  of  his  capacious  soul.  The  superficial  think  he 
was  cold ;  but  he  who  scans  his  career,  from  the  moment 
when  the  sympathetic  mind  of  Harvej'-  recognised  in  his 
mere  outward  appearance  the  man  who  was  to  save  the 
state — from  the  moment  when  his  simple  declaration  that 
if  necessary  he  was  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket  and 
march  against  the  British,  till  the  moment  when  he  beheld 
his  work  crowned  by  the  evacuation  of  York-town, — finds 
a  coherence  of  parts,  a  unity  of  purpose,  which  nothing 
but  enthusiasm  of  the  most  fiery  kind  can  s'ive.     In  Wash- 
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ington  this  repressed  heat  was  concentrated  into  overpower- 
ing efficacy;  as  the  fire  of  a  seemingly  dormant  volcano,  in 
return  for  the  suspension  of  its  more  mechanical  power  of 
destruction,  receives  the  all  but  creative  power  of  ripening 
the  richest  vines.  Nor  was  it  only  in  its  power  of  en- 
chaining his  Titanic  passions,  that  the  strength  of  Wash- 
ington's mind  was  displayed.  The  responsibility  which 
he  took  up  before  the  leaguer  of  Boston,  and  bore  uncom- 
plainingly without  a  sharer  till  the  evacuation  of  America 
by  the  British,  might  have  staggered  the  most  gigantic 
intellect. 

But  great  though  George  Washington  was  in  the 
capacity  of  general,  in  his  subsequent  discharge  of  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  infant  republic,  he  was 
still  greater.  The  delicate  task  of  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people  is  to  allow  them  to  work  out  their  own  government. 
He  is  to  train  and  guide  the  living  plant,  not  to  cut  it  into 
forms  of  his  own  liking.  He  is  expected  to  preserve 
greater  order  and  tranquillity  than  the  despot,  and  yet  he 
is  not  to  check  or  repress  the  aspirations  of  men  or  their 
utterance.  The  task  of  ruling  a  free  and  intelligent 
people  seems  easy  to  the  superficial,  as  the  dancing  of  the 
expert  artist  seems  light.  In  both  cases  it  is  real  strength 
that  gives  the  seeming  light  and  buoyant  tread;  it  is  real 
weakness  that  gives  the  sounding  step.  But  to  a  disposi- 
tion such  as  Washington's  martial  career  shows  he  pos- 
sessed, the  task  of  a  good  civil  government  is  doubly 
difficult.  He  had  to  check  his  own  impetuosity.  Napoleon, 
forcing  the  national  will  of  France  into  his  own  mould, 
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was  but  obeying  the  instinct  of  his  nature  :  Washington 
first  subdued  his  own  more  powerful  self.  At  this  moment 
we  can  remember  no  one  historical  character  of  such 
faultless  grandeur  as  that  of  Washington.  Graces  they 
have,  noble  proportions-r-but  in  all  of  them  there  is  some 
defect.  He  stands  among  them  like  the  Parthenon  amid 
a  crowd  of  Gothic  cathedrals. 

Washington  was  the  child  of  nature.  In  the  remote 
and  half-settled  Virginia  his  powers  developed  themselves 
unseen.  At  Bradock's  defeat  the  general  broke  out  in 
him.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  the  states- 
man was  developed.  He  found  himself  in  these  spheres 
of  action,  and  he  moved  in  them  as  the  bird  flies,  or  as  the 
fish  swims.  He  was,  moreover,  a  gentleman  of  nature's 
making.  No  one  ever  looked  upon  his  frank  and  polished 
bearing  without  confessing  that  he  was  born  to  command. 
No  court  in  Europe  has  produced  a  ruler  upon  whose 
brow  was  more  undeniably  written  (x.va.^  ccvo^wv. 

Washington  is  one  of  those  who  may  be  praised  with- 
out giving  offence  to  any.  His  mind  was  an  existence — 
an  act  by  which  we  are  impressed  with  a  sentiment;  not  a 
ratiocination  which  calls  upon  us  to  assent  or  deny.  Ex- 
cept in  the  day  of  battle  or  of  debate  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  to  regard  George  Washington 
with  a  partisan  feeling.  Jefferson  was  the  champion  of 
democracy:  Pitt  of  the  aristocracy.  Washington  was — 
Washington.  He  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
people.  He  was  the  mightiest  among  them,  and  lived  at 
a  time  when  such  a  spirit,  by  its  own  buoyancy,  naturally 
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ascended  to  the  top.  He  fought  their  battles  victoriously ; 
he  ruled  their  state  well;  but,  born  and  bred  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  we  could  easily  figure  him  playing  a 
different,  though  not  less  prominent  part.  Hence  he  ex- 
cited no  lasting  enmity:  even  George  III.  did  not  hate 
him.  But  he  excited  lasting  veneration  and  love  in  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

We  have  tried  our  little  science  upon  less  grand 
natures,  but  in  the  presence  of  Washington  we  stand  re- 
buked. His  autograph  is  there  for  the  reader's  inspection, 
but  upon  it  we  have  no  remarks  to  offer.  Had  we  been  a 
gypsy  when  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  we  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  practising  palmistry  on  the  apostle. 


THE  ST,  GEORGE. 


BY  AN  AMERICAN. 


It  stood  in  the  artist's  studio;  all  Florence  came  to  look  at 
it ;  all  examined  it  with  curiosity ;  all  admired  it  with 
eagerness ;  all  pronounced  it  the  capo  cP opera  of  Donatello. 
The  whole  town  were  in  raptures,  and  lovely  ladies,  as 
they  bent  from  their  carriages  to  answer  the  salutes  of 
princes  and  dukes,  instead  of  the  common-place  frivolities 
of  fashion,  said,  "  Have  you  seen  the  new  statue  by 
Donatello?" 


Is  there  an  art  like  that  of  Sculpture  ?  Painting  is  a 
brilliant  illusion — a  lovely  cheat.  Sculpture,  while  it  re- 
presents a  reality,  is  itself  a  reality.  The  pencil  pours  its 
fervid  hues  upon  perishable  canvas,  and  they  fade  with 
the  passing  air;  but  the  chissel  works  in  eternal  marble — 
strikes  out  a  creation  immortal  as  the  globe,  and  beautiful 
as  the  soul. 
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"  I  told  thee,  Donatello,"  said  Lorenzo,  "  thou  wouldst 
excel  all  thy  rivals  i " 

"  Fling  by  thy  chisel  now,"  cried  another,  "  thou  canst 
add  nothing-  to  that." 

"  I  shall  cease,  hereafter,  my  devotion  to  the  antique, 
cried  a  third. 

"  The  power  of  Phidias ! "  exclaimed  one. 

"  The  execution  of  Praxiteles ! "  said  another. 

"  You  will  draw  votaries  from  the  Venus,"  whispered  a 
soft  Italian  girl,  as  she  turned  her  melting  eyes  on  the  old 
man. 

"  The  Apollo  will  hereafter  draw  his  bow  unheeded," 
cried  an  artist,  whom  many  thought  the  best  of  his  day. 


Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  the  studio  of  Don- 
atello, there  was  a  youth  who  had  given  some  promise  of 
excellence.  Many  said,  that  with  intense  study,  he 
might  one  day  make  his  name  heard  beyond  the  Alps; 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  in  time  he  might 
tread  close  on  the  heels  even  of  Donatello  himself;  but 
these  were  sanguine  men,  and  great  friends  of  the  young 
man ;  besides,  they  spoke  at  random.  They  called  this 
student  Michael  Angelo. 


He  had  stood  a  long  time,  regarding  it  with  fixed  eyes 
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and  folded  arms.  He  walked  from  one  position  to  another; 
measured  it  with  his  keen  glances  from  head  to  foot;  re- 
garded it  before,  behind,  and  studied  its  profiles  from  vari- 
ous points.  The  venerable  Donatello  saw  him,  and 
awaited  his  long  and  absorbed  examination  with  the 
flattered  pride  of  an  artist  and  the  affectionate  indulgence 
of  a  father.  At  length  Michael  Angelo  stopped  once 
more  before  it,  inhaled  a  long  breath,  and  broke  the  pro- 
found silence.  "  It  wants  only  one  thing,"  muttered  the 
gifted  boy. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  the  successful  artist,  "  what  it  wants. 
This  is  the  first  censure  which  my  St.  George  has  elicited. 
Can  I  improve  ? — Can  I  alter  ? — Is  it  in  the  clay  or  the 
marble  ? — Tell  me  ! " 

But  the  critic  had  disappeared. 


Donatello  knew  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  had  beheld  the  flashes  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  watched 
the  development  of  the  "  God  within  him." 


"  Diablo!"  cried  the  old  man,  •'  Michael  Angelo  gone 
to  Rome,  and  not  a  word  of  advice  about  my  statue ! 
The  scape-grace !  but  I  shall  see  him  again,  or,  by  the 
mass,  I  will  follow  him  to  the  eternal  city.  His  opinion 
is  worth  that  of  all  the  world !     '  But  one  thing ! '     He 
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looked  at  it  again — he  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  applause 
which  it  drew  from  all  who  beheld  it — a  placid  smile 
settled  on  his  face, — '  But  one  thing  ! ' — what  can  it  be  ?  " 


Years  rolled  by.  Michael  Angelo  remained  at  Rome, 
or  made  excursions  to  other  places,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Florence.  Wherever  he  had  been,  men  regarded 
him  as  a  comet, — something  fiery — terrible — tremendous 
— sublime.  His  fame  spread  over  the  globe ;  what  his 
chisel  touched,  it  hallowed.  He  spurned  the  dull  clay, 
and  struck  his  vast  and  intensely  brilliant  conceptions  at 
once  from  the  marble.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  name  to 
worship — a  spell  in  the  arts — an  honour  to  Italy — to  the 
world.  What  he  praised,  lived;  what  he  condemned,  per- 
ished. 


_  As  Donatello  grew  old,  his  anxiety  grew  more  powerful 
to  know  what  the  inspired  eyes  of  the  wonderful  artist  had 
detected  in  his  great  statue. 


At  length  the  immortal  Florentine  turned  his  eyes  to 
his  native  republic,  and,  as  he  reached  the  summit  of  the 
2  A 
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hill  which  rises  on  the  side  of  Porta  Romuna,  he  beheld 
the  magnificent  and  glorious  dome,  and  Campanile, 
shining  in  the  soft  golden  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  with 
the  broad  topped  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  lifted  in 
the  yellow  light,  even  as  this  day  it  stands. 


Ah,  death !  can  no  worth  ward  thee  ?  Must  the  in- 
spired artist's  eyes  be  dark,  his  hand  motionless,  his  heart 
still,  and  his  inventive  brain  as  dull  as  the  clay  he  models  ? 
Yes !  Donatello  lies  stretched  on  his  last  couch,  and  the 
light  of  life  passing  from  his  eyes:  yet  even  in  that  awful 
hour  his  thoughts  ran  on  the  wishes  of  his  past  years  and 
he  sent  for  the  Florentine  artist. 

His  friend  came  instantly. 

"  I  am  going,  Michael,  my  chisel  is  idle,  my  vision  is 
dim,  but  I  feel  thy  hand,  noble  boy,  and  I  hear  thy  kind 
breast  sob.  I  glory  in  thy  renown.  I  predicted  it,  and  I 
bless  ray  Creator  that  I  have  lived  to  see  it;  but  before  I 
sink  into  the  tomb,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friendship — on 
thy  religion,  answer  ray  question  truly." 

•'  As  I  am  a  man,  I  will." 

"  Then  tell  me,  without  equivocation,  what  it  is  that 
my  St.  George  wants  ? " 

"  The  gift  of  speech  !"  was  the  reply. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  old  man's  face.  The 
smile  lingered  on  his  lips  long  after  he  lay  cold  as  the 
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marble  upon  which  he  had  so  often  stamped  the  concep- 
tions of  his  genius. 


The  statue  remains  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and 
adorns  the  exterior  of  the  Chiesa  d'or  san  Mickeies. 


FOUR  SONNETS. 


EY  REV.  THOS.  BRYDSON. 


I. SCHOOL  VACATIONS. 


Delightful  were  those  times,  and  ere  they  came 

They  vi^ere  our  dream  by  night,  our  hope  by  day; 

Even  the  long  school  hours  sweetly  passed  away: 
The  master's  visage  was  no  more  the  same, 
It  caught  the  joy  which  we  could  not  conceal; 
-  The  birds  that  sang  upon  the  play-ground  thorn. 

No  longer  seemed  to  tune  their  throats  in  scorn 
Of  our  confinement;  but  each  heart  could  feel 
Their  welcome  to  the  meads  and  groves.     Then  came 

At  last  the  closing  lesson — then  a  low 
Hush  of  delight  pervaded  every  frame: 

Up  stood  the  master,  and  with  utterance  slow 
And  dignified,  proclaimed  that  we  were  free, — 
Then  rose  our  voices  like  a  stormy  sea ! 
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II. WRITTEN  AT  THE  END  OF  AUTUMN. 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MISSES  M' . 

The  wind  this  night  is  mournful — through  the  trees 
It  sweeps  by  fits — and  oft  some  leaflet  sere 
Taps  at  the  pane  to  tell  that  Winter  's  near, 

And  bids  me  think  by  what  unfelt  degrees 

This  mortal  life  glides  ever  on  and  on. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  since  Spring  was  here, 
With  her  unbudded  flowers,  and  skies  so  clear. 

And  delicate  green,  and  the  recovered  tone 

Of  silenced  melody — and  these  have  passed 
Already  through  their  Summer  prime,  and  now 
Autumn  is  wailing  in  the  withered  bough — 

The  flowers  are  dead — the  sky  is  overcast — 
Music  is  mute — save  when  the  red-breast  pours 
His  elegiac  note  by  sheltered  doors. 


III.— A  WINTER  EVENING  SCENE  IN   SCOTLAND. 

Now  the  blythe  fireside  hours  are  back  again, 

The  grandame's  wires  are  clinking,  and  the  wheel 

Goes  birring  round,  while  soberly  before 
The  fire  Grimalkin  sits,  winking  to  feel 

Its  genial  warmth;  the  ballad  book  is  spread 
Upon  the  herd-boy's  knee,  who  fights  his  way. 
Spelling  and  blundering,  through  the  history 

Of  good  Sir  James  the  Rose,  or  him  who  led 
2  a2 
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His  troops  to  sweep  the  Norsemen  from  the  shore— 
(Old  Hardyknute) — or  those  stout  lords  who  bled 

At  Chevy  Chase,  with  many  warriors  more: 
Heedless  of  him,  the  younkers  laug-h  and  sing. 
While  in  his  easy  chair  their  sire  is  slumbering  I 

IV. A   MAY-DAY  WALK. 

The  path  lies  bare  into  the  sky  of  May, 

Which  holds  no  friendly  cloud  above  the  head 

Of  the  tired  traveller,  whom  the  noontide  ray 
Scorches,  as  on  he  moves  with  angry  tread, 

'Mid  the  warm  dust  wherein  his  feet  can  feel 
A  sense  of  suffocation.     Oh  !  how  sweet 
To  him  the  air  which  loves  to  hold  retreat 

In  ruined  pile,  or  whisperingly  will  steal 

Through  gladed  forest,  or  by  hidden  stream, 
Or  through  the  lattice  of  some  wayside  inn: 

But  none  of  these  are  near,  save  in  a  dream. 
Which  leaves  him  where  at  first  it  did  begin — 

In  the  dull  airless  sunshine,  struggling  on, 

With  burning  brow,  and  visage  wo-begone  I 


LAFAYETTE, 


Without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  Lafayette,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  coming  into  his  presence  after 
leaving  that  of  George  Washington,  we  feel  as  if  v/e  had 
again  got  into  the  company  of  ordinary  mortals,  and,  on 
the  whole,  feel  more  at  our  ease  in  consequence. 

In  Lafayette  we  see  the  embodied  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  for  there  is  a 
chivalrous  spirit  in  all  ages.  Wherever  you  find  dash, 
gallantry,  display — fine  feelings  evaporating  after  pro- 
ducing picturesque  situations,  there  you  have  chivalry. 
Chivalry  is  more  ornamental  than  useful.  It  is  show,  not 
substance.  It  sits  becomingly  on  a  young  man,  but  it  is 
unseemly  when  paired  with  grey  hairs.  It  is  very  well  in 
a  romance,  a  poem,  or  a  picture,  but  it  is  an  incarnate 
spirit  of  mischief  in  real  life — a  light 

"  Which  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind." 

By  way  of  proving  this  proposition,  let  us  run  over  the 
life  of  Lafayette. 
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His  crossing  the  Atlantic  when  little  more  than  a  boy, 
to  fight  for  liberty,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  self-imolation 
at  the  altar  of  a  grand  idea.  His  heroic  endurance  in  the 
dungeons  of  Olmiitz  raises  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr. 
His  unflinching  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his  youth  in  his 
old  age,  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  gives  a  beautiful  char- 
acter of  consistency — of  unity  to  his  vrhole  life.  Be  it 
added,  that  the  soul  of  Lafayette  was  amiable  as  it  was 
pure.  Every  one  who  knew  him  loved  him.  In  youth  he 
was  frank,  generous,  fascinating :  in  age  he  was  gentle, 
benevolent,  venerable.  This  is  the  favourable  side  of  the 
picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette,  although  present  at 
almost  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  time,  and 
seeming  to  bear  a  hand,  has  done  nothing  to  advance  the 
age  or  establish  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
He  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  which  he  was 
attached — he  increased  its  numerical  and  physical  force — 
but  the  poorest  private  soldier  did  as  much,  and  he  did  no 
more.  Not  one  speech  of  Lafayette's  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  enouncing  what  no  man  ever  said  before  him, 
or  as  expressing  better  what  others  have  said  more  feebly. 
No  one  deed  of  his,  when  left  to  act  on  an  emergency  by 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  has  done  good  or  evinced 
energy  and  decision.  At  the  advance  to  Versailles,  he 
was  borne  onward  by  the  multitude,  without  a  will  of  his 
own.  On  the  attempt  of  the  royal  family  to  escape,  he 
only  succeeded  in  compromising  himself — in  getting  into 
a  questionable  position.     After  the  three  days  he  behaved 
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like  a  fool.  Called  upon  to  re-organise  the  state,  he  felt 
that  a  task  was  imposed  upon  him  which  he  was  not  able 
to  discharge,  but  he  w^anted  strength  of  mind  to  confess 
his  weakness.  Louis  Philippe  appeared  willing  to  relieve 
him  of  the  burden,  and  he  sneaked  out  of  office  without 
obtaining  any  guarantee,  leaving  those  who  had  appointed 
him  their  plenipotentiary  to  arrange  with  the  intruder  as 
they  might.  He  felt  the  weakness,  the  shabbiness  of  his 
conduct,  but  he  lacquered  it  over  with  a  few  fine  phrases, 
and  felt  at  his  ease  again.  Some  have  called  this  conduct 
"  thoroughly  French:  "  alas!  it  is  the  conduct  of  ambi- 
tious •weakness — of  "  magnanimous  feebles  "  all  over  the 
world. 

Such  was  Lafayette.  In  social  life  he  was  an  intelli- 
gent, amiable,  and  trust-worthy  friend.  Riding  with  his 
white  plume  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  or  afford- 
ing occasion  to  the  American  nation  for  a  graceful  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  he  was  a  highly  ornamental  part  of  the 
pageant.  When  real  business  was  to  be  done,  he  was 
nothing,  or  he  was  mischievous. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  we  find  in  the  note  which  we 
have  selected  as  a  specimen  of  his  manuscript  a  similar 
parallelism.  Its  4ate  is  traced  in  easy  flowing  elegant 
characters.  The  body  of  it  is  written  in  a  cramped  and 
meagre  hand,  most  like  "  the  lean  and  slippered  panta- 
loon." It  is  easy  in  repose  to  make  up  a  dignified  attitude; 
action  immediately  betrays  the  want  of  grace. 


THE  DALKEITH  GANDER. 


BY  JOHN  M'DIARMID. 


It  is  fashionable  among'  shallow  coxcombs  to  hold  up  the 
g-oose  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  to  fasten  the  name  of 
that  much-abused  animal  upon  any  person  who  happens 
to  be  as  distinguished  for  stupidity  as  themselves.  That 
the  goose  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  such  treatment — 
that  it  is  a  creature  of  intensely  national  feelings,  warmly 
alive  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  flock  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  possessed  of  affections  that  few  other  bipeds 
(men  included)  can  lay  claim  to,  will  be  made  manifest  by 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  famous  gander,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  a  native  of  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Dalkeith.  His  grace  had  caused  to  be  brought 
to  his  palace  a  number  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  the 
anserine  tribe,  Canadian  geese,  just  imported  from  their 
native  country.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  palace 
a  flock  of  Scotch  geese  were  in  possession  of  the  premises: 
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these  patriotic  animals,  considering  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  the  interests  of  their  own  particular  flock, 
concerned  in  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders,  determined, 
in  council,  to  declare  war  against  them;  and  led  on,  accor- 
dingly, by  a  mighty  gander — the  Goliath  of  his  tribe — 
they  gave  battle  to,  and  signally  defeated  the  interloping 
Canadians.  The  fight  was  obstinate  in  no  small  degree; 
and  though,  perhaps,  less  sanguinary  than  the  battles  of 
Cannae,  Bannockburn,  or  Marathon,  not  less  glorious  to 
the  conquerors,  seeing  that  they  were  far  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers  to  their  antagonists.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
noise  was  tremendous,  the  flapping  of  wings,  the  hissing, 
the  cackling,  and  general  confusion  most  wonderful  to  hear 
and  behold.  Many  a  doughty  champion  was  laid  on  his 
beam-ends,  and  as  many  feathers  plucked  from  the  bodies 
of  the  belligerents  and  scattered  about  the  field,  as  might 
have  written  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm  a  hundred 
and  nineteen  times  over.  Les  Braves  Eccossais,  however, 
were  victorious  in  the  dire  encounter,  the  strangers  driven 
from  the  grounds,  and  the  gander  proclaimed  a  second 
Hannibal  or  Wellington  by  his  troops,  who  saluted  him 
with  pgeans  of  victory,  considering  him,  in  all  probability, 
the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  war  that  ever  existed. 

So  much  for  the  defeat ;  now  for  the  consequences, — 
and  sorry  are  we  to  say  that,  to  the  victors,  this  triumph 
was  worse  than  an  overthrow.  Far  from  sympathising  with 
valour — far  from  taking  a  part  with  his  compatriots,  his 
grace,  with  horror  be  it  spoken,  issued  an  ukase  worse 
than  Russian,  d,  firman  more  atrocious  than  any  ever  sent 
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forth  by  the  grand  Turk,  a  Z*M^/more  cruelly  despotic  than 
any  ever  fulminated  by  pope  or  patriarch,  that  the  whole 
of  the  victorious  army  should  be  exterminated,  (that  is 
to  say,  MURDERED  without  benefit  of  clergy)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  gander,  who  was  preserved,  not  from 
any  respect  to  his  valour,  but  as  a  curiosity  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  size.  The  sanguinary  ukase,  firman, 
bull,  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  characterise  such 
an  unparalleled  order,  was  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  the 
geese  were  slaughtered,  and,  with  all  due  ceremony,  con- 
signed to'  the  spit,  and  from  thence  to  the  capacious 
stomachs  of  the  ducal  domestics.  Peace,  it  was  alleged, 
could  be  maintained  between  the  opposing  powers  in 
no  other  way;  and  the  gallant  Scottish  brigade  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  Moloch,  that  the  cowardly  Canadians 
might  enjoy  their  cackle  and  their  swim  in  peace. 

Now,  mark  what  follows  !  This  dreadful  piece  of  in- 
justice went  to  the  soul  of  the  gander.  From  the  time 
that  the  deadly  knife  was  thrust  into  the  throats  of  his 
brave  and  innocent  companions-in-arms,  his  spirit  failed 
him ;  that  spirit  which  danger  assailed  in  vain  sank  be- 
neath the  sense  of  unmerited  injury.  The  heart  which 
led  him  dauntlessly  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  made 
hosts  retreat  before  the  terrors  of  his  single  beak,  became 
as  faint  as  a  chicken's,  or  even  a  duck's  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  he  was  no  longer  the  same  gander.  All 
at  once  his  appetite  fled,  like  bloom  from  the  cheek  of 
deserted  maiden,  never  more  to  return :  he  ate  not  nor 
drank.  In  vain  were  corn,  and  meal,  and  milk  placed  before 
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him ;  he  eschewed  them  all  with  loathing.  The  passion 
for  walking,  swimming,  and  other  athletic  exercises  left 
him.  He  cowered  beneath  a  shed,  hid  himself  from  "  the 
garish  eye  of  day,"  and  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
melancholy,  broken-hearted,  and  ill-used  bird.  On  the 
third  day,  he  made  his  way  with  difficulty  to  the  door  of 
the  court  at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  fed,  laid 
his  head  upon  the  threshold,  gave  a  cackle,  then  a  hiss, 
then  a  maledictory  scream  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  noble 
master,  and,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  once  fiery  and 
heroic  eyes,  gave  up  the  ghost.  Who,  after  this,  will 
say  that  the  finer  sympathies  do  not  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
a  gander  ? — that  he  is  insensible  to  patriotism,  to  tender- 
ness, to  friendship  ?  Who,  after  this,  will  dare  to  dis- 
honour the  name  of  goose,  by  bestowing  it  upon  the  stupid 
and  loquacious. 

Our  friend  defunct — the  gander, 
In  life  and  death  was  grander 
Than  the  famous  Alexander ; 

We'll  ne'er  see  his  like  again. 


2b 


TO  GOETHE. 

(  Supposed  to  he  written  by  a  German. ) 

}!Y  W.   S.  DANIEL. 

Fill  up  a  beaker  to  the  laughing  brim 

With  sparkling  wine, 
And  quaff  it  up,  with  swelling-  heart,  to  him — 

The  Bard  divine ! 
And  let  the  smile,  on  each  unclouded  face, 

Dispel  the  tear ; 
For,  proudly  joyous,  stands  our  German  race, 

Bj^  Goethe's  bier. 

What  though  heaven  severs  from  his  mortal  frame 

The  vital  breath  ? — 
Elijah-like,  the  Bard  of  boundless  fame. 

Ne'er  tastes  of  death ! 
Our  poet's  genius  burneth,  as  of  yore. 

In  glory's  shrine, 
And  his  lyre's  music  thunders  by  the  shore 

Of  the  blue  Rhine ! 
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His  genius,  in  its  beauty  and  its  pride, 

Walks  o'er  the  land, — 
And  his  fame  sweepeth,  like  the  ocean  tide. 

From  strand  to  strand. 
His  spirit  lives  among  us — German  still — 

Land  of  his  birth ! 
Where  his  young  genius  rose,  like  a  proud  hill, 

O'er-sh  ado  wing  earth. 

His  spirit  roams  where  shines  the  noon-tide  ray 

On  vale  and  stream. 
When  all  earth's  living  tribes  in  gladness  play 

Beneath  the  beam. 
It  roameth  where  the  pale  moon  struggleth  down 

Through  forests  drear, 
By  elfin-haunted  spots  on  mountains  brown, 

Whose  names  are  Fear ! 

Bright  spirit !  that  still  lingers,  loath  to  part 

From  earth  and  sea, — 
Light  of  our  father-land !  each  German  heart 

Kneels  unto  thee ! 
Fill  up  the  goblet ! — brothers — fill  it  high 

With  Hochheim's  vi^ine. 
And  pledge  it  unto  him  who  cannot  die — 

Goethe,  divine ! 


THOMAS  CHALMERS. 


The  Doctor's  autograph  is  pre-eminently  like  himself.  It 
indicates  a  man  who  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  is  never 
so  determined  to  let  his  will  have  its  way,  as  when  it  runs 
counter  to  that  of  every  other  person.  The  characters 
bear  testimony  to  the  weight  and  vigour  of  the  fist  which 
has,  as  it  were,  graved  them  into  the  paper.  The  usual 
slope  of  the  writing  is  reversed.  The  hair-strokes  are 
the  thickest  part  of  the  letters. 

We  have  here  the  key  which  unlocks  the  whole  secret  of 
the  Doctor's  career.  His  vigour  is  prodigious.  It  is  the  main 
source  of  his  celebrity.  There  have  been  among  his  com- 
petitors preachers  and  writers  of  better  taste,  of  more 
poetical  imagery,  of  more  original  thinking,  of  more  logi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  but  none  of  such  force.  Who  reads  his 
books  now  ?  Who  can  deny  the  effect  he  has  produced 
on  the  public  mind  ?  It  was  not  because  he  told  us  what 
we  were  ignorant  of  before.  His  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity have  not  superseded  those  of  Paley ;  his  astronomi- 
cal discourses  frightened  religionists,  and  did  not  instruct 
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the  merest  sciolist.  It  was  not  that  he  converted  others 
to  his  views,  for  he  has  risen  in  popularity  in  proportion 
as  he  acquiesced  in  the  current  dogmas  to  which  he  was 
at  first,  as  some  say,  opposed,  as  all  admit  indifferent.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  imaginative,  Irving  was  fully  more 
so,  and  yet  even  in  the  meridian  of  his  popularity,  Irving 
never  had  the  solid  hold  of  the  public  opinion  that  Chal- 
mers possessed.  It,  most  assuredly,  was  not  the  beauties 
of  his  style,  for  his  language  is  neither  pure  English,  nor 
any  known  dialect  of  that  tongue.  It  was  simply,  solely, 
and  exclusively,  his  strength  and  energy. 

You  might  question  the  justice  of  his  conclusions — you 
might  see  through  his  incoherence  of  system — you  might 
disapprove  of  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  but  you  could 
not  read  one  of  his  books  without  detecting,  in  the  very 
ruggedness  and  uncouthness  of  his  style,  a  strong,  an  im- 
passioned mind.  As  to  hearing  him  unshaken,  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  You  saw  in  the  pulpit  a  somewhat 
shabby  vulgar  sort  of  a  person,  but  with  a  head  of  avsrful 
capacity,  and  a  brow  of  supreme  command.  In  com- 
mencing, his  gestures  were  awkward  and  monotonous, 
the  more  so,  that  he  read  slavishly  from  the  manuscript 
before  him.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  harsh.  His 
pronunciation  was  of  the  very  worst  that  ever  issued 
from  the  county  of  Fife.  And  yet  this  concatenation  of 
awkward  gestures,  harsh  tones,  and  vulgar  pronunciation 
rivetted  your  attention,  whether  yon  would  or  no.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  dissent  from  the  preacher's  most  start- 
ling propositions,  while  his  strange  and  powerful  voice 
2b2 
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was  knelling  in  your  ear.  There  was  a  wild  and  savage 
grandeur  about  Chalmers  when,  warming  as  he  rushed  on, 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  interest  his  theme  excited. 
It  was  the  bark  of  the  evangelist's  eagle. 

We  have  also  remarked,  that  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  his 
power,  at  least  his  favourite  exercise  of  it,  was  in  contra- 
diction. He  has  been  found  indefatigable  wherever  there 
was  opposition.  He  has  flagged  and  become  indolent  the 
moment  that  opposition  ceased.  In  despite  of  sneers  and 
opposition  he  forced  leave  to  organize  his  parish  of  St. 
John's  as  he  pleased,  and  the  moment  his  opponents  had 
yielded,  he  set  off  to  "  Christianize"  the  Moral  Philosophy 
chair  in  St.  Andrew's.  At  that  University  he  involved 
himself  in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Professors,  because 
they  made  attendance  in  the  College  Chapel  on  Sundays 
compulsory  upon  all  Students  whose  families  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  himself  set  the  example  of 
attending  a  Dissenting  clergyman.  Since  he  has  removed 
to  Edinburgh  he  has  become  a  most  vehement  assailant 
.  of  the  Dissenters,  and  advocate  of  the  subjection  of  our 
educational  system  to  the  national  church.  Lastly,  in 
1819,  when  vulgar  prejudices  and  a  persecuting  spirit 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics  prevailed,  he  manfully  com- 
batted  them.  Now,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  part, 
no  doubt  by  his  instrumentality,  have  been  placed  in  civil 
matters  on  an  equal  footing  with  others,  the  Doctor 
laments  most  bitterly  over  his  own  handiwork. 

What  was  Chalmers  capable  of  becoming  V  What  is 
he? 
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Educated  in  the  superficial  system  of  our  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, he  has  a  smattering  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  knows  nothing  thoroughly.  He  is  no  linguist ;  he  is 
a  sciolist  in  mental  and  physical  science  ;  he  is  not  a  deep- 
read  divine.  But  his  energetic  character,  and  his  ency- 
clopssdiacal  learning,  fit  him  to  become  a  valuable 
active  member  of  society — an  intellectual  agitator.  With 
a  clear  view  of  what  he  would  be  at,  and  steadiness  of 
purpose,  he  might  have  become  the  John  Knox  of  his  day. 

But,  tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the  waves  of  contro- 
versy, without  a  compass,  and  exposed  to  every  cross- 
blast  of  doctrine, — attracted  like  a  knight-errant  by  the 
love  of  the  combat  alone,  he  has  done,  and  been  nothing. 
He  can  fight  and  conquer,  but  he  cannnot  turn  victory  to 
account.  He  is  like  Warwick  the  king-maker,  who,  having 
set  the  House  of  York  above  the  House  of  Lancaster 
one  day,  could  find  no  better  employment  than  to  set  the 
House  of  Lancaster  above  the  House  of  York  the  next. 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  Don  Quixote  of  our  intellectual 
world.  Where  he  cannot  find  giants  to  fight,  he  is  con- 
tented with  wind-mills — but  fight  he  must. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  more  name  than  influence.  The  homage 
paid  to  him  is  vox  et  praeterea  nihil.  His  incessant  en- 
gagement in  polemical  scuffles  keeps  him  constantly  in 
the  public  eye,  and  his  power  of  giving  hard  knocks  is 
undeniable.  He  has  the  character  of  a  stout  man  at  his 
weapon.  No  party  can  say  how  long'  he  may  stay  with 
them;  it  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  trust  him  with  the 
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secret  of  a  campaign.  But  it  is  creditable  to  have  liim 
among  their  men-at-arms,  and,  therefore,  partly  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  will,  partly  to  impress  the  enemy  and  the 
admiring  by-standers  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance, 
they  sound  his  praises  on  all  occasions.  We  suspect  the 
fanfaronade  with  which  preux  chevaliers  were  received 
by  kings  and  raonarchs  in  the  olden  time,  was  prompted 
by  a  somcM'hat  similar  motive. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  without  remarking,  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  possesses  an  immense  fund  of  genuine  ben- 
evolent feeling.  His  head  may  err — ill  health  may  force 
a  peevish  expression  to  escape  him — but  his  heart  is  always 
right.  We  have  only  further  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  singular  beauty  of  his  very  uncommon 
fashion  of  writing.  Wherever  mind  is,  there  will  there 
be  beauty  also. 


THE  TINKER. 


BY  WILLIAM  WEIR. 


Evening  in  the  gorge  of  a  Highland  glen  is  an  hour  of 
beauty.  The  stream  murmurs  far  below;  green  leafy 
woods  embower  you  on  every  hand ;  abrupt  hills  rise  in 
naked  majesty  around  you;  the  last  flutter  and  chirrup  of 
the  birds  is  heard.  Looking  down  over  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  along  the  winding  of  the  stream,  where  the  vale  opens, 
and  flat  arable  soil  appears  on  either  side,  you  see 
stretching  away  beyond  an  extent  of  level  land — moor,  or 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  its  hues  from  moor.  A  soft 
purple  bloom  lies  upon  it,  broken  here  and  there  by  lines 
of  dark  black  wood,  rigid,  not  waving  in  leafy  beauty  like 
the  green  forests  of  the  south.  Far  away  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  you  discover  indistinctly  the  forms  of  moun- 
tains melting  in  the  golden  vapour  of  the  west,  which, 
extending  upward,  usurps  one  half  of  the  sky,  converting 
it  to  its  hue.  The  remainder  is  of  a  soft  blue,  sometimes 
speckled  with  marly  clouds.  At  times  a  star  is  seen  to 
flush  timidly  through  it.  The  air  is  mild  and  still,  for  it  is 
heavily  loaded  with  dews,  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
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and  birches  is  diffused  through  it,  and  seems  to  mount  up- 
wards like  the  evening  sacrifice  of  nature.  The  murmur 
of  the  rivulet  from  the  glen  below,  the  light  rustling  of  the 
birds,  the  occasional  low  from  the  distant  herd,  only  serve 
to  render  the  hush  of  the  scene  more  intense.  Evening 
in  the  gorge  of  a  Highland  glen  is  an  hour  of  holiness. 

It  is  then  that,  if  our  eyes  rest  upon  a  few  gypsies  en- 
camped under  a  knot  of  trees,  their  low  tent  and  cart 
brightening  in  the  merry  fire,  between  which  and  the  spec- 
tator their  forms  flit  like  swart  demons — while  the  land- 
scape stretches  beyond  them  in  its  radiance  of  purple  and 
gold,  and  its  freshness  of  flower-scented  dew,  and  its  still- 
ness of  breezeless  air — that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  to 
these  wanderers  without  a  home  the  same  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  which  we  ourselves  are  deriving 
enjoyment  from,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  attributes  of 
a  poetical  character.  We  see  them  in  the  colours  which 
the  sun  reflects  upon  them,  and  forget  that,  if  black  wormy 
mould  lie  beneath  the  greenest  daisy-sprinkled  mead, 
more  loathesome  secrets  may  lie  hid  beneath  a  human 
form.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  at  times  a  stray 
gleam  from  the  fresh  beauties  which  surround  them  may 
find  a  way  into  their  darkened  souls.  God  speaks  to  man 
in  the  beauties  of  the  still  evening,  and  even  the  most 
obtuse  must  at  times  hear  his  voice.  But  these  men  have 
not  an  ever  open  ear  for  such  converse.  The  sole 
prompter  of  their  restless  lives  is  indolence.  Thej^  want 
energy  for  regular  ever-renewing  labour,  and  are  contented 
to  scramble  through  life,  sometimes  starving,  sometimes 
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gorging  dishonestly.  When  stung  with  hunger  they 
spring  upon  the  spoil  with  the  eagerness  of  the  wild-cat : 
when  their  appetite  is  sated,  they  doze  away  their  hours : 
then  are  they  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptation  of  each  wild 
and  passionate  impulse,  and  coarse  and  reckless  in  their 
manner  of  gratifying  it.  Nay,  more,  from  infancy  they 
have  seen  like  regardless  conduct  openly  and  shamelessly 
pursued.  Their  passions  have  been  prematurely  kindled 
— their  inborn  sense  of  shame  prematurely  withered. 
They  are  imbruted.  They  are  men  living  without  a  God. 
They  grope  their  way  through  a  dark  world,  and  know- 
not  of  a  hereafter. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  not  the  less  true.  More 
border  families  than  one  have  cause  to  know  this.  Events 
there  are  of  more  recent  date  which  we  feel  reluctant 
to  mention,  but  one  reverts  to  our  memory,  the  painful 
reminiscences  of  which  already  grow  fainter  as  it  enters 
the  shadowy  regions  of  tradition. 

There  was  great  consternation  one  morning  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  in  the  streets  of  the  then  small 
border  burgh  of  Dumfries.  At  that  time  the  wretched 
agriculture  of  the  country  scarcely  supplied  its  rural  popu- 
lation with  food.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
mainly  dependent  on  supplies  which  they  drew  from  merry 
England :  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  roads,  like  all 
roads  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  as  bad  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  communication,  at  a 
a  few  miles  distance  from  the  town  there  lay  a  long  and 
broad  swamp,  which  was  passable  only  by  one  intricate 
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line  of  road;  and  bej^ond  that  towards  the  border,vvere 
many  rapid  mountain  torrents  running  into  deep  ravines 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  had  worn  in  the  sterile 
table  land.  Hence  it  happened,  that  in  our  moist  climate 
the  overflowing  of  these  torrents  and  of  the  marsh,  often 
rendered  the  town  inaccessible  from  the  English  side  for 
days  and  weeks  together.  On  such  occasions  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  were  dreadful. 

The  morning  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  was  that 
of  the  first  dry  day  after  nearly  a  fortnight  of  heavy  rain. 
At  that  time  the  town  stretched  in  a  straggling  line  on  the 
crest  of  a  low  but  rather  abrupt  eminence,  along  a  reach  of 
the  river  Nith.  At  the  upper  end,  on  a  promontory  jutting 
out  into  an  elbow  of  the  river,  stood  a  square  tower  called 
the  Castle.  From  this  building  a  long  winding  street  of 
houses,  for  the  most  part  one  storey  in  height,  built  of  ill- 
squared  stones,  with  mud  in  many  cases  for  mortar, 
straggled  along  the  back  of  the  eminence,  then  dipping 
into  a  shallow  gully  formed  by  a  small  burn  running  into  the 
river,  rose  again  and  continued  its  way  to  the  church. 
This  small  but  rather  elegant  structure  was  situated  nearly 
above  a  bay  formed  by  the  river  where  it  resumed  the 
direction  it  had  abandoned  when  curving  round  the  base 
of  the  castle.  The  height  occupied  by  this  principal 
street  did  not  exactly  run  parallel  to  the  river,  but  curved 
inland  at  the  centre,  while  the  narrow  holm  which  lay 
between  it  and  the  water  rather  bulged  out  into  the 
stream.  This  small  plain  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  inhabitants  on  all  occasions.  A  stately  bridge  of  many 
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arches,  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  mother  of  the  Bruce,  crossed  the  stream  about  the 
centre.  At  the  end  of  this  bridge  the  markets  were 
held.  The  lower  portion  of  the  plain,  immediately  be- 
neath the  manse  and  the  villas  of  some  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  planted  with  trees,  was  the  resort  of  the  burgh 
patricians.  The  upper  extremity  v/as  the  scene  of  the 
frolics  of  the  children  of  the  town — a  locality  dear  to  them, 
as  communicating  with  a  steep  tree-clad  bank,  which 
stretched  along  the  river  upwards  from  the  castle,  where 
many  a  feat  of  boyish  and  wanton  daring  was  performed. 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  huge  masses  of  dark 
grey  clouds  still  allowed  the  blue  sky,  or  a  burst  of 
sunshine  only,  to  break  through  at  intervals.  These  sun- 
bursts fell  upon  the  green  hills  surrounding  the  town,  or 
on  the  swollen  stream  as  it  spread  out  broad  and  sullen 
retained  by  a  long  high  dam  crossing  it  obliquely  below 
the  bridge,  or  dashed  over  its  top  in  one  broad  deafening 
wave  of  transparent  brown,  streaked  with  threads  of 
glassy  transparence.  At  times  a  stray  beam  would  fall  on 
the  mills  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  dam,  but  their 
wheels  stood  black  and  lazy  in  the  sunshine.  The  drops 
did  not  fall,  like  diamonds,  from  off  them,  nor  was  their 
merry  clack  heard  as  in  better  days.  The  meal  in  the 
town  was  already  exhausted;  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
had  hungered  for  more  than  one  day,  and  not  one  could 
tell  how  long  might  elapse  before  a  fresh  supply  could 
reach  them  from  the  south. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  town  seemed  to  have 
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gathered  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  One  could  have  fan- 
cied that  they  felt  a  strange  relief  in  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  that  the  mill-wheels  were  motionless.  The  men, 
their  bonnets  drawn  over  their  brows,  lounged  with  folded 
arms,  leaning  against  the  walls  of  the  houses :  the  women 
stood  in  groupes  with  their  children  in  their  arras.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  silence.  The  prospect  of  famine  de- 
pressed their  spirits,  and  there  was  a  sympathetic  heavi- 
ness in  the  air ;  though  the  rain  was  over  and  gone,  the 
damp  earth  seemed  to  reflect  chillness  and  heaviness  into 
the  atmosphere.  At  length  first  one  and  then  another 
attempted  to  relieve  her  heart  by  communicating  in  a 
whisper  to  her  gossip.  The  faint  hissing  swelled  gradu- 
ally to  an  indistinct  murmur.  In  proportion  as  their  sor- 
rows found  voice,  the  hysterica  passio  clombe  upwards, 
and,  encouraged  by  sympathy,  gained  the  ascendancy. 
With  one  accord  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept. 
The  terrified  infants  wailed  between  this  stormy  burst  of 
passion ;  the  men  pulled  their  bonnets  deeper  over  their 
brows,  and,  by  involuntary  gestures,  betrayed  their  emo- 
tions though  they  found  no  voice.  And  again  the  voices  of 
the  women  and  children  were  heard  in  a  more  stormy 
burst  of  grief. 

At  this  moment  the  figure  of  a  young  man  on  horse- 
back emerged  from  the  screen  of  some  huts  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  river,  and  advanced  along  the  bridge.  His 
first  emotion  was  astonishment,  but  he  soon  comprehended 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  suffering  which  had  elicited 
such  mourninff.     As  he  advanced  through  the  clustering 
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crowd,  and  saw  the  anxious  brows  of  the  matrons  as  they 
pressed  their  infants  to  their  bosoms,  and  the  terrified 
looks  of  the  children  who  clung  frightened  and  sobbing 
around  them,  and  the  moody  downcast  bearing'  of  the 
men,  his  heart  melted  within  him.  There  was  something 
in  his  countenance  that  bespoke  one  who  could  not  look 
on  suifering  without  wishing  to  relieve  it.  There  was 
more — a  softness,  an  indecision  of  purpose  expressive  of 
an  inability  to  say  "  no  "  on  any  occasion,  either  to  the 
solicitations  of  another,  or  the  cravings  of  his  own  pas- 
sions. But  at  present  the  more  generous  feelings  of  his 
nature  alone  were  appealed  to,  and,  like  the  water  when 
Moses  smote  the  rock  v/ith  his  rod,  they  gushed  out 
abundantly. 

"  My  good  people,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  cause  for 
despair.  Though  the  Sark  and  the  Annan  are  out,  and 
the  men  of  cannie  Cumberland  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
you  for  a  few  days,  we  can  fend  till  they  come.  My  own 
barns  can  meet  the  demand  of  one  day,  and  my  richer 
neighbours  will  learn  your  wants  time  enough  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Who  will  ride  my  bonny  bay  back  to  my 
house  and  carry  my  bidding  ? " 

The  gratitude  of  the  women  was  clamorous.  The  sobs 
of  many  were  changed  into  hysterical  laughs,  yet  more 
painful,  as  they  hugged  their  babies;  relieved  it  is  true, 
yet,  in  the  relaxation  of  excitement,  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving how  they  were  relieved.  The  men  started  to 
their  feet  as  if  it  had  thundered,  or  the  voice  of  an  angel 
had  been  heard  from  heaven.     There  was  an  interval  of 
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stupid,  undecided,  irresolution,  during  which  a  strange 
medley  of  shouts,  and  sobs,  and  laughs,  and  broken  whis- 
vers  was  heard.  Meanwhile  the  new  comer  had  dis- 
mounted, and  beckoned  an  acquaintance  to  him,  to  whom 
he  had  given  some  brief  instructions  and  delivered  the 
bridle  of  his  horse.  The  clatter  of  the  animal's  hoofs  as 
the  glad  messenger  galloped  off,  was  the  first  thing  that 
seemed  to  awaken  the  crowd  to  recollection.  Then  came, 
frequent  and  loud,  a  shower  of  blessings,  and  praises,  and 
vows  of  devoted  attachment,  like  a  shower  "  rattling  on 
the  blast."  He  was  "  the  wale  o'  the  country  side," — 
"  like  his  forbears,  the  puir  man's  stay  and  shield," — 
"  they  would  stand  by  him  and  his  to  the  death," — 
"  Hurrah  for  the  young  laird!" 

It  was  no  disparagement  to  the  young  man  that  he  felt 
his  consequence  increased  as  he  became  the  object  of  this 
fervid  praise.  A  consciousness  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing every  man  could  not  do — a  consciousness  that  he 
was  an  object  of  esteem  to  all  the  noisy  crowd  around 
him,  mingled  pleasautlj^  with  the  simple  pleasurable 
emotion  he  had  felt  in  bringing  relief.  He  trod  with 
step  more  elate — his  brow  was  radiant  with  becoming 
pride  as  he  neared  his  journey's  end. 

As  he  prepared  again  to  advance,  a  young  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  broke  through  the  crowd  that  hemmed 
him  in.  He  looked  confused  at  her  approach;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  any  inward  compunction  he  might  feel,  her 
passionate  gestures,  the  conflicting  rage  and  scorn  which 
slowed  in  her  beautiful  features  and  glowins:  eve,  was  a 
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sufficient  excuse  for  any  man  tied  to  the  stake  with  such 
an  antagonist.     There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  crowd. 

"  So,"  she  began  abruptly,  "you're  going  to  marry  the 
minister's  bonnie  dochter." 

The  young  man  looked  as  if  he  wished  himself  any 
where  else,  and  returned  no  answer. 

"  And  you're  going  to  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  right 
me  or  my  bonnie  bairn," 

"  Jeanie,  this  is  no  place  for  such  a  painful  discussion." 

"  You  think  so ;  but  I  told  you  I  would  expose  you  in 
the  face  of  God  and  man — that  I  would  brand  you  for  a 
man-sworn  wretch!" 

Here  an  elderly  woman  interfered — "  Gae  wa',  ye 
shameless  limmer !  is  it  not  enough  that  ye  hae  brought 
shame  on  your  father's  name — lucky  he's  no  living  to  see 
it — an  a'  your  kin,  but  ye  maun  proclaim  it  yoursel  in  the 
face  o'  day," 

"  Wha  spoke?"  cried  the  beautiful  virago:  "  but 
you're  like  a'  the  rest ;  you  have  dochters,  and  yet  cling 
to  him  for  a  few  pokes  o'  meal," 

The  crowd  had  hitherto  stood  silent,  as  if  dumb  with 
astonishment,  but  at  these  words  a  busy  interchange  of 
whispers  was  observable,  which  boded  little  good  to  the 
late  object  of  their  adulation.  He  looked  vexed  and 
annoyed.  The  muttering  silence  was  first  broken  by  a 
venerable  man,  combining  in  his  appearance  the  gentle- 
man and  clergyman,  who  had  approached  unseen. 

"  Unhappy  girl!  is  it  thus  you  show  repentance  for 
your  transgression  ?" 

2c2 
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"[  Oil,  ay,  Mess  John !  it  sets  you  to  take  his  part. 
Had  he  no  been  a  laird,  its  lang  afore  yc  wad  hae  let  your 
dochter  put  up  wi'  my  auld  joe,  or  hounded  yer  session  on 
ae  fautour,  when  you  took  the  ither  for  your  son  and 
dawted  him." 

The  old  man,  unmoved  in  temper,  though  evidently 
much  pained  with  this  flippant  repartee,  was  preparing  to 
replj%  when  some  of  the  old  men  present  interfered,  and 
authoritatively  ordered  the  girl  to  withdraw.  The  crowd, 
some  of  whom  had  shown  an  inclination  to  take  her 
part,  shrunk  back  as  soon  as  she  ventured  to  attack  their 
minister.  She,  however,  evinced  no  disposition  to  give 
way. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  she  said  fiercely,  "  till  I  have  cursed 
that  deceiver  of  maidens — till  I  have  made  him  sharer  of 
the  bitterness  of  my  lot.  A  wronged  woman's  curse  shall 
wither  him,  even  as  he  takes  the  hand  of  his  young  bride 
— if  ever  he  live  to  do  it," 

"  Woman,  woman,"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Woman  me  no  M'oman.  If  heaven  is  deaf,  hell  will 
hear  me.  May  he  have  a  black  ending  as  he  has  a  black 
heart.  May  he  meet  with  those  M'ho  are  cruel  as 
he  has  been  cruel.  May  he  have  a  dark  night  and  a  bad 
road,  many  to  lay  on  and  few  to  help  him.  May  he  be 
desperate  and  miserable  as  he  has  made  me ! " 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  faltered  for  the  first  time. 
She  held  down  her  head,  and  when  she  ag'ain  raised  it,  a 
tear  glittered  in  her  eye.  "  Now  I  go,"  she  said,  and 
turned  away,  pressing  her  baby  to  her  breast  as  she  went. 
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The  people  looked  after  her,  half  in  horror  half  in 
amazement.  They  began  to  drop  off,  but  as  many  yet 
remained,  the  clergyman  took  hold  of  the  young  man's 
arm,  and  drew  him  away  in  silence.  The  crowd  remained 
silent  and  sullen:  there  were  no  expressions  of  ill-will 
heard,  but  the  voice  of  gratitude  was  not  raised  again. 

The  friends  continued  silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last  the 
young  man,  who  was  evidently  suffering  deep  mortification, 
broke  silence. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  the  retribution  which  has  justly 
fallen  upon  me  should  occasion  you  pain,  or  expose  3'ou 
to  malignant  insinuations." 

"  The  interpretation  put  by  man  upon  ray  actions," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  moves  me  little,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  my  usefulness  as  a  servant  of  the  altar. 
And,  methinks,  thirty  years  spent  without  any  signal  turn- 
ing aside,  even  in  the  hot  season  of  persecution,  may  be  a 
warrant  to  my  flock  that  the  aspersions  of  a  light-headed 
and  angry  girl  are  unfounded.  But  I  am  jealous  of  my- 
self. I  know  how  deceitful  the  heart  is,  and  I  would  I 
were  secure  that  my  motives  were  what  I  took  tliem  to 
be." 

"  Believe  me.  Sir,  they  are." 

"  George,  the  painful  scene  you  have  just  left,  ought  to 
teach  you  not  only  to  sorrow  for  past  offences,  but  to  be 
more  cautious  in  eagerly  following  the  first  suggestions  of 
your  wishes." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend — " 
'  My  words  appeared  to  you  to  indicate  a  fear  that  I 
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may  have  been  influenced  more  by  mere  worldly  feel- 
ings than  I  ought  to  be  when  knowing  what  had  passed 
between  you  and  that  girl,  I  gave  my  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  my  Sarah.  You  interpreted  my  words 
aright.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  When  your  sin  was  made 
apparent,  and  when,  in  the  contrition  of  your  heart,  you 
humbled  yourself  before  me,  my  first  duty  was  to  inquire 
how  you  could  make  amends.  I  heard  the  girl's  story 
from  her  own  lips,  and  learned  that  you  had  never 
promised  marriage.  I  saw  that  her  own  wanton  heart 
and  vain  head  had  occasioned  her  fall.  To  have  made 
you  marry  her  would  have  entailed  misery,  most  likely 
shame  on  you  both.  It  would  have  been  to  accomplish 
what  she  had  aimed  at,  not  from  honest  love,  but  from 
ambition,  and  in  a  way  no  virtuous  woman  could.  She 
sorrowed  not  for  her  sin,  but  the  shame  it  had  brought 
upon  her.  Had  I  blindly  thought  with  the  Papists  that 
mere  worldly  suffering  could  atone  for  spiritual  guilt,  I 
know  not  how  I  might  have  determined.  The  light  by 
which  I  walk  showed  me  no  way  but  to  endeavour  to 
awake  in  your  heart  a  conviction  of  your  sin,  and  to  leave 
God  to  deal  with  you  as  he  saw  best." 

The  old  man  paused,  but  his  companion  made  no  re- 
joinder. 

-'  You  knew  not  my  Sarah  then.  You  met  her  first  at 
the  house  of  her  uncle  without  my  knowledge.  The  first 
time  I  knew  of  your  acquaintance  was  when  you  came  to 
ask  her  for  your  wife.  Knowing  what  I  did,  I  was  deli- 
cately circumstanced,  and  I  sought  council  where  I  have 
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ever  found  it.  I  had  often  wished  that  you  should  marry; 
and  when  I  would  have  advised  another  to  give  you  his 
daughter,  why  should  I  withhold  my  own  ?  My  child's 
happiness  I  saw  was  bound  up  in  you.  Then  the  thought 
of  a  sneering  world  misinterpreting  my  motives  as  they 
have  to-day  been  interpreted,  would  flash  across  my  mind, 
but  I  proudly  bade  it  begone.  May  I  not  have  listened 
too  much  to  the  proud  spirit  which  taught  me  to  defy  the 
tongues  of  men  ?  May  I  not,  in  struggling  with  it,  have 
become  blind  to  the  workings  of  thoughts  equally  to  be 
condemned  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  the  malice  of  a  wanton — " 
"  George,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  with  more  stern- 
ness than  had  yet  been  seen  in  his  manner,  "  in  whatever 
way  others  may  speak  of  the  lost  one,  it  is  not  for  you  to 
upbraid  her.  Your  guilt  was  as  great  as  hers :  I  trust 
your  sense  of  it  and  your  penitence  are  greater.  You  must 
look  upon  what  you  have  encountered  to-day — and  heavier 
things  should  they  be  laid  upon  you — as  but  the  just 
punishment  of  your  oifence.  It  is  out  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  crimes  God  weaves  our  punishments." 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  the  manse,  and,  we 
fear  that  in  the  presence  of  his  betrothed,  George  Max- 
well felt  more  at  his  ease,  than,  after  the  adventure  of  the 
morning,  and  the  subsequent  conversation,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  whom  we  meet 
frequently  in  the  world — the  child  of  circumstances.  His 
natural  disposition  was  good ;  the  strict  morality  of  his 
parents  had  preserved  him  from  early  contamination;  but 
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he  wanted  strength  for  self-denial.  Withal  he  was  kind, 
brave,  and  light-hearted,  and  a  general  favourite. 

We  turn  to  record  a  very  different  conversation  which 
was  carrying  on  nearly  at  the  same  moment  with  that  we 
have  just  narrated.  Jeanie  Mather  passed  unaccompanied 
through  the  crowd.  She  saw  the  look  of  scorn  with 
which  she  was  regarded  by  many  a  one  who  had  once 
envied  the  light-headed  beauty  of  the  burgh.  She  saw, 
more  painful  still,  the  look  of  pity  sent  after  her  by  the  old 
friends  of  her  dead  father.  But  she  saw  them  as  if  she 
saw  them  not.  With  a  firm  step  and  erect  carriage  she 
passed  through  the  crowd,  and,  threading  some  dilapidated 
and  narrow  lanes,  she  entered  the  lonely  and  squalid  abode 
tenanted  only  by  herself  and  the  child  of  sin  and  shame. 

She  had  not  passed  unattended,  though  she  saw  it  not. 
A  brawny  underset  figure,  clad  in  squalid  garments,  but 
well-armed,  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene  at 
the  bridge  end.  He  had  followed  Jeanie  at  a  distance 
when  she  left  the  crowd,  and  reached  her  abode  not  long 
after  she  entered  it  herself.  The  door  was  on  the  latch, 
aud  he  entered,  after  looking  round  to  ascertain  that  he 
was  unobserved. 

The  child  was  sleeping  on  a  wretched  flock-bed  which 
lay  in  a  corner.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  of 
rough  unhewn  stone,  over-head  the  eye  saw  between 
blackened  joists  the  ill-thatched  roof,  the  floor  was  of  trod- 
den clay,  damp  and  uneven.  Jeanie  Mather  sat  upon  a 
stool,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  beside  an  iron  grate  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  con- 
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taining  the  embers  of  yesterday's  fire.  Unmarked,  the 
tinker,  for  such  he  was,  seated  himself  opposite  her. 
^fter  sitting  for  some  minutes  silent  he  began  : 

"  Jeanie ! " 

Startled  at  hearing  a  voice  when  she  thought  herself 
alone,  she  looked  up  and  gazed  in  silence  on  the  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  daring  features  of  the  outlaw.  He  seemed  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  she  was  the  first  to  break 
silence: 

"  Who  are  you? — what  want  you  here  ?" 

"  There  now,"  replied  he  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  let  a 
woman  alane  for  showing  an  honest  lad  how  to  begin  his 
story.  I  am  Robin  the  Caird,  whom  your  menseless 
baillies  and  town-officers  ca'  Black  Rab.  Maybe  they're 
no  sae  far  wrang.  If  I  catched  the  birkies  ayont  the 
Lochar  I  might  gie  them  a  black  cast.  What  do  I  want  ? 
I  want  your  bonny  sell,  Jeanie  :  I'm  come  to  court  you, 
my  doo ! " 

If  a  disdainful  look  could  have  killed  him,  he  never 
would  have  spoken  again,  but  he  was  not  of  so  limber  a 
frame." 

"  See  till  her ;  she  looks  as  if  she  had  the  wale  o'  the 
lads  o'  Dumfries  following  her  yet.  Jeanie,  ye  might 
show  mair  respect  for  a  man  o'  substance,  (however  he 
comes  by't)  wha  offers  to  tak  ye  when  a'  the  world  turns 
its  back  on  ye." 

"  Leave  the  house.  Sir ! " 

"What  if  I  don't?" 

"  I'll  raise  the  neebours." 
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"  To  see  you  sitting  conversing  across  a  burnt-oot  fire 
wi'  Black  Rab,  and  him  never  steering  you.  Tlie  time  has 
been  when  to  look  on  you  against  your  will  would  hae. 
cost  me  a  warstlc  wi'  some  o'  your  wooers.  They  wudna 
noo,  Jeanie,  though  we  gae  linken  down  the  street  thc- 
gither." 

The  girl  hung  her  head  and  wept. 

"  Weel,  weel,  Jeanie,  ye  didna  like  the  cast  o'  my 
face,  and  a  nay-say  is  nae  cause  o'  feud.  Ye'U  be  gaun 
to  the  bridal  ?  " 

'•  Whase  bridal?" 

"  His." 

"  And  see  anither  whare  I  ought  to  be.  I'd  sell  my- 
self to  the  Enemy  to  come  between  them ! " 

"  So  I've  heard  say.     Better  sell  yourself  to  me." 

"  Devil!" 

"  You'll  find  the  ither  ane  a  harder  task-master." 

Again  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  time.  The  Caird  was  the  first  to  break  it ; 
he  spoke  in  a  slow  monotonous  tone,  as  if  thinking  aloud: 

"  Puir  thing!  sae  young  and  bonnie,  and  sae  forsaken  ! 
And  he,  wha  is  as  bad  as  hersell,  if  bad  she  be,  welcomed 
by  gentles,  and  to  be  married  to  a  minister's  dochter — 
save  the  mark !" 

He  paused  and  eyed  his  victim,  who  did  not  look  up, 
though  the  shaking  of  her  whole  frame  showed  that  she 
heard  and  felt  his  words.     He  proceeded: 

"  Haith,  Mess  John  tickles  me.  He  has  found  out  a 
rare  way  o'  making  the  lad  do  penance.     I  could  find  iu 
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my  heart  to  sin  for  the  sake  o'  the  punishment.     Mightna 
I,  Jeanie  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Weel,  its  natural,  puir  thing.  Will  nae  ane  tak  her 
part  ?  If  she  would  cross  the  sands  o'  Dryfe,  she  would 
meet  wi'  lads  wha  ken  better  how  to  use  a  frank-hearted 
lassie.  She  would  make  a  comely  queen  o'  the  gypsies. 
It  would  be  better  than  crying-  her  een  red  hunkling  o'er 
the  cauld  ashes." 

Still  the  girl  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  bid  him  begone. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  went  on: 

"  Its  strange  how  folk  will  seek  help  where  there  is  nane. 
That  feckless  crone,  Annoch,  may  twirl  the  sheers  and 
turn  the  sieve  long  enough  without  aiding  her." 

Here  the  girl  started  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  upon  him 
in  undisguised  astonishment.  He  went  on  as  il  ne  saw 
her  not. 

"  And  here  am  I,  stark  enough,  wi'  plenty  o'  bauld  lads 
at  my  bidding,  that,  for  a  look  o'  kindness,  would  do  her 
will  as  weel  as  auld  Clootie  himsell !" 

*'  Devil!" 

"  Weel,  ye're  ready  to  sell  yoursell  to  him.  If  I  be 
a  de'il,  chaps  ye." 

"  Fool !  listen  to  me.  Will  you  avenge  me  on  mine 
enemy  ?  " 

"  I  might  be  tempted  if — " 

"  I  understand  you.      Don't   waste   your  fair  words. 
They  cost  you  a  world  of  trouble,  and  to  me  they  are 
loathsome.     I  was  fooled  before,  but  I  am  a  bairn  nae 
2d 
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langer.  Ntie  need  to  strew  flowers  on  the  road  now. 
Hell  gapes  before  me,  and  I  plunge  with  my  eyes  open. 
Will  you  avenge  me  of  my  enemy,  if,  body  and  soul,  I 
pledge  myself  to  be  your  slave  while  life  lasts  ?" 

The  ruffian  quailed  before  the  passion  which  gleamed 
through  that  delicate  form  with  an  intense  fierceness,  of 
which  his  brute  nature  was  incapable. 

"  I  will,"  he  stammered,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Then  work  your  darg  before  you  claim  your  wages. 
Look  me  not  in  the  face  till  you  come  to  tell  me  he  is 
dead.     Away !  " 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  ruffian  left  her.  Ere  he 
issued  from  the  house,  he  looked  carefully  round  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  one  was  there.  After  closing  the  door  softly 
behind  him.  he  stood  for  a  moment  rubbing  his  brow,  as  if 
to  recollect  himself. 

"  She  has  the  spirit  of  Satan  himself.  It  is  like  buck- 
ling with  the  wild  lightning.  But  there's  a  way  to  tame 
her." 

And  he  departed. 

At  the  manse,  that  eventful  day  flew  swiftly  and  happily 
past.  Notwitstanding  the  stern  discipline  of  the  time,  the 
lovers  managed  to  be  happy  as  lovers  in  their  situation 
have  been,  both  before  and  since.  When  the  eyes  of 
Sarah's  father  and  mother  met,  a  smile,  grave  but  not  sad, 
was  exchanged  between  them.  What  evils  had  they 
struggled  against  jointly  since  they  sat,  as  that  young 
pair  now  sat !  It  was  like  the  dream  of  some  pre-existent 
state,  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  their  sufferings.     He 
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had  been  driven  from  his  parish,  and  eventually  from  his 
country,  during  the  time  of  the  persecution,  but  wherever 
he  had  gone,  there  she  had  followed  with  his  children,  to 
soothe  and  support  him.  His  people  had,  indeed,  been 
her  people,  and  his  God  her  God.  Their  characters 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  the  difference  was  such  as 
to  enable  them  the  better  mutually  to  support  each  other. 
With  all  his  stern  and  fearless  adherence  to  principle,  he 
was  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
high-toned  enthusiasm  was  unalloyed  by  coarseness  or 
narrow-mindedness.  His  manners  had  more  than  once 
graced  a  court,  and  his  advice  had  been  profitably  followed 
by  statesmen.  Her  disposition  was  affectionate,  her  mind 
pure,  but  she  had  not  mixed  with  the  world,  and  beyond 
the  range  of  her  domestic  duties,  she  knew  of  no  occupa- 
tion but  searching  the  Scriptures.  A  naturally  enthusi- 
astic temper,  taking  the  bent  of  this  exclusive  direction  of 
her  thoughts,  taught  her  to  move  in  a  world  of  her  own. 
She  professed  to  be  guided  by  premonitions  and  warnings, 
and  yet  such  was  the  purity  of  her  spirit,  and  the  native  just- 
ness of  her  judgment,  that  her  husband,  without  exactly 
lending  credence  to  her  inspiration,  often  listened  to  its 
advice.  He  knew  by  experience  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
high-principled  clear-sighted  woman,  speaking  a  language 
peculiar  to  herself.  In  Sarah,  the  strong  common  sense 
of  the  father  seemed  to  be  happily  combined  with  much 
of  her  mother's  gentle  enthusiasm.  In  this  family  circle 
the  more  earthly  nature  of  Maxwell  seemed  to  have  the 
breath  of  a  nobler  soul  breathed  into  it. 
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"  I  must  go,  dear  Sarah,"  said  George,  rising  reluctantly. 

"  Oh,  not  to-night.  Hear  how  the  rain  beats  against 
the  window,  and  how  the  thunder  roars.  The  waters, 
too,  are  out.     Go  not  to-night." 

"  I  must  go  to-night,  and,  trembler,  your  father  can  tell 
you,  how  better  men  than  I  have  been  exposed  to  worse 
weather,  and  not  so  well  provided  to  meet  it." 

"  But  the  Lord  had  called  them  forth  to  battle,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  and  as  his  soldiers,  they  might  not  stay 
behind.  George,  thou  hast  no  such  call,  and  my  mind  is 
ill  at  ease." 

The  old  gentleman  joined  his  entreaties  to  theirs.  He, 
as  usual,  translated  his  lady's  forebodings  into  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life,  and  he  found  there  was  room  for 
apprehension.  It  was  not  the  storm  alone,  nor  was  it 
altogether  the  threats  of  a  weak  girl.  But,  as  the  reader 
will  have  perceived  from  his  conversation  with  George  in 
the  morning,  he  was  one  of  those  who  pain  themselves  by 
an  over  anxious  scrutiny  of  his  actions,  and  the  doubt 
awakened  by  Jeanie  Mather's  flippant  reproach,  had 
troubled  the  quiet  of  his  mind.  His  soul  was  disquieted 
and  filled  with  vague  forebodings. 

George  was  proof  to  their  solicitations.  He  was  anxious 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  lairds  early  in  the 
morning,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  avert  or  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  burghers.  The  minister,  respecting  his 
motives,  ceased  to  urge  him.  The  old  lady  acknowledged 
a  work  of  mercy  as  a  sufl&cient  call  to  encounter  danger. 
Sarah  was  obliged  to  acquiesce.     They  accompanied  him 
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with  hearts  presaging  evil  to  the  door.  By  the  fitful 
glimmering  of  a  lanthorn  they  saw  him  mount  his  horse. 
And  when  the  gloom  swallowed  him  up,  they  had  taken 
their  last  look  of  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Next  morning  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  in  an  eddy 
of  the  river,  a  little  way  below  the  bridge.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  to  be  that  of  George  Maxwell.  We 
shrink  from  the  attempt  of  pourtraying  the  effect  produced 
by  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  at  the  manse.  It  would 
be  too  harrowing — it  is  beyond  our  power  to  tell  what 
others  felt,  when  even  the  old  lady,  tried  as  she  had  been 
in  the  very  hottest  furnace  of  adversity — seared  as  she 
fancied  herself  to  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  threw  herself 
on  the  insensible  form  of  her  daughter ; — "  My  child,  my 
child !  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  thee,  and  thou 
so  young."  The  father  had  little  time  allowed  him  for  the 
privacy  of  grief.  His  connection  with  George  Maxwell 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  summoned  to  attend  the  inves- 
tigation which  the  magistrates  found  it  their  duty  to  insti- 
tute. 

Maxwell's  horse  had  reached  his  home  with  the  saddle 
turned  below  its  belly.  There  were  no  wounds  or  braises 
perceptible  on  the  dead  man's  body,  nor  was  there  any 
where  on  the  road  symptoms  of  a  death-struggle  having 
taken  place.  A  river  lay  between  him  and  his  home,  which 
was  passed  by  a  ford,  but  though  deep  by  reason  of  the 
swollen  waters,  it  had  that  morning  been  crossed  with  ease, 
and  it  was  barely  possible,  that  during  the  night,  the  body 
could  have  been  swept  down  to  where  it  was  found.  Men 
2  D  2 
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knew  not  what  to  think.     The  violent  imprecations  used 
by  Jeanie  Mather  were  mentioned.,  and  she  was  sent  for. 

She  appeared  with  an  air  of  self-possession.  The  fierce 
excitement  of  the  previous  day  had  vanished,  although 
some  persons  afterwards  asserted,  that  they  had  observed 
an  unnatural  and  fitful  brightness  in  her  eyes.  The  body 
which  was  in  the  room  was  ordered  to  be  uncovered. 

"  Woman,"  said  the  chief  magistrate,  "  do  you  know 
that  body?" 

She  took  a  long  steady  look  at  the  corpse,  but  what- 
ever her  feelings  were,  she  betrayed  them  by  no  outward 
emotion.  "  It  is  my  betrayer,"  she  said,  in  a  clear  firm 
voice, 

"  You  threatened  his  life  yesterday." 
"  I  did  not.     I  wished  that  his  punishment  might  fall 
upon  him,  arid  it  has  fallen. 

"  Curses  do  not  kill ;  some  one  must  have  carried  them 
into  execution." 

"  These  arms  are  likelj'  to  have  lifted  the  strongest 
man  in  Nithsdale,  and  clodded  him  into  the  water." 

"  You  might  have  accomplices." 

"  My  kin,"  said  she,  glancing  to  where  a  relative  stood, 
who  had  renounced  her  for  her  misconduct,  "  have  showed 
little  kindness  to  me  in  what  is  good,  perhaps  they  were 
more  willing  to  serve  me  in  what  was  evil.      Ask  them." 

"  No  suspicion  attaches  to  them  ;  but  light  livers  have 
friends  like  themselves." 

"  Light  livers!"  then  checking  herself,  she  resumed 
her  firm  unimpassioned  tone.     "  If  I  have  any,  they  must 
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have  been  seen  and  known.     I  do  not  ride  the  night  wind 
on  a  broom-stick." 

The  minister  here  whispered  some  words  in  the  ear  of 
the  magistrate.  "  You  know  Annoch  Baird,"  said  the 
latter. 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  think  she  did  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  had  unlawful  trafficking  with  her  ?" 

"  Mess  John  told  you  that ;  he  and  his  elders  have  been 
fashing  the  poor  body." 

"  That  is  no  answer." 

"  I  hated  that  man  from  the  time  he  deserted  me.  I 
hate  him  still,  though  he  lies  dead  before  me,  I  asked 
her  what  would  be  his  fate,  and  she  fumbled  with  the 
sheers  and  the  sieve,  but  she  knew  no  more  than  I  did. 
I  would  have  crossed  her  hand  with  gold,  had  she  told 
I  would  see  what  I  see,  and  (looking  at  the  minister) 
know  what  I  know." 

"  Woman — devil  rather-—" 

"  Punish  me  if  your  laws  enable  you.  You  have  heard 
all  I  have  to  tell  you." 

After  these  words  she  remained  silent  to  all  further  in- 
terrogatory. She  was  removed,  and  many  neighbours 
were  examined,  but  no  one  could  say  any  thing  that  tended 
to  cast  suspicion  on  her,  beyond  what  was  already  known. 
She  was  dismissed,  but  injunctions  were  given  to  the 
officers  of  justice  to  watch  her  motions  strictly. 

Next  morning  she  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  how, 
nor  was  she  ever  again  seen  in  that  town. 
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Many  years  after  the  events  we  have  recorded,  two 
shepherds,  in  the  wild  neighbourhood  of  Lochdoon,  founc 
a  woman  lying  near  their  shealing.  They  carried  her  tc 
it,  but  death  had  evidently  set  his  seal  upon  her.  Then 
were  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  and  the  men  askef 
her  who  had  done  it  ? 

"  The  devil." 

The  simple  men  shuddered,  and  asked  how  he  came  t( 
have  power  over  her. 

"  He  avenged  me,  and  I  became  his  slave." 

She  died  soon  afterwards.  The  story  was  noised  abroad 
and  promised  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historj 
of  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered."  But  a  young 
gipsy,  who  had  obtained  a  night's  shelter  from  the  winter 
storm,  in  a  cottars  house,  Cairndeugh,  in  part  spoiled 
the  legend.  .  In  part,  we  say,  for  there  are  people  who 
possess  too  much  strength  of  character  to  be  persuaded 
out  of  any  belief  they  choose  to  entertain. 

The  girl  said,  that  the  chief  of  their  band  had  been  at- 
tended for  many  years  by  a  woman,  who,  fierce  and  over- 
bearing to  every  one  besides,  had  served  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  the  devotion  of  a  timid  slave,  although  often 
treated  by  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  She  had  never 
been  known  to  address  him,  or  speak  of  him  by  any  other 
nai^e  than  that  of  Devil.  None  of  the  band  knew  any 
thing  about  her,  except  that  the  chief  had  brought  her 
from  Nithsdale.  The  older  gipsies  asserted  that  she  had 
once  been  beautiful. 


RAMMOHUN  ROY. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  this  name,  as  that  of  the 
first  Hindostanee  who  forced  Europe  to  acknowledge  the 
equality  of  intellect.  As  a  speculative  question,  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  admitted,  or  a  few  individuals  might  have 
received  practical  demonstration,  but  Europeans,  en  masse, 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  gentle  and  good  tempered  race,  with 
some  fighting  capabilities,  but  inveterately  weak-minded 
and  superstitious;  in  short,  as  a  sort  of  full  grown  children, 
with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  childhood  charac- 
terising their  mature  years. 

Rammohun  Roy  has  broken  the  spell — has  dissipated 
the  illusion.  His  long  and  judicious  efforts  to  reclaim 
the  rights  of  Indians,  display  a  practical  statesmanship 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Even  the  brief  note,  a 
facsimile  of  which  has  been  prefixed  to  this  sketch, 
stamps  him  no  common  man.  It  is  written  by  an  Asiatic 
— by  one  who  had  not  merely  the  simple  idiomatic  difficul- 
ties to  overcome  which  obstruct  a  European  learning  a 
European  language — and  yet  no  turn  or  phrase  betrays  the 
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foreigner.  In  the  naive  frankness  of  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, we  have  the  expression  of  a  soul  which  knew  not 
guile — which  stated  the  truth  with  frankness,  yet  with- 
out the  gloss  of  conventional  politeness.  What  an  ad- 
vance this  world  will  have  made  in  wisdom  and  goodness 
when  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists  address  each  other 
in  language  like  this : — "  I  am  sorry  to  observe  your  in- 
difference about  the  poor  owners  of  Zahbahrey  land,  and 
your  disguised  sympathy  with  the  body  carrying  on  the 
sovereignty  and  commerce  of  the  East." 

There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  in  such  language — the 
purity  of  childhood  blended  with  the  firmness  of  manhood 
— worthy  of  one  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  first 
real  Christian  of  Hindostan.  The  gentle  firmness  and 
straight-forwardness  of  His  spirit,  who  was  man  in  every 
thing  but  sin,  seems,  in  overflowing  measure,  to  have 
descended  upon  Rammohun  Roy.  It  has  been  made 
matter  of  controversy,  to  which  dogmatical  section  of  the 
Christian  church  he  attached  himself:  we  believe  to  none. 
The  healing  influence  of  our  faith  had  diff'used  itself 
through  his  soul,  purifying  his  emotions  and  strengthening 
his  judgment.  He  breathed  a  new  and  better  man;  he 
acted  as  well  as  he  could  up  to  his  new  light;  and  he 
troubled  himself  comparatively  little  with  nice  casuistry 
and  metaphysical  hair-splitting. 

Strong  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  him 
free,  he  broke  the  fetters  of  traditional  observance,  which 
have  arrested  the  growth  of  Indian  intellect  for  centuries. 
He  did  not  become  European,  for  that  would  have  been 
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to  have  diverged  nearly  as  far  from  the  Christian  standard 
on  the  other  side.  The  truth  is,  that  almost  as  much  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  clings  to  the  modern  European, 
as  of  the  old  Bramin  to  the  modern  Hindostanee.  We 
see  the  petrifying  influence  of  tradition  upon  the  Indian, 
because  it  is  something  to  which  custom  has  not  reconciled 
us.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  kindred  petrifactions,  the 
knots  in  our  own  soul,  because  their  growth  began  in 
infancy,  has  been  imperceptible,  and  because  we  have 
become  callous  to  their  rigidity.  The  Hindostanee  and 
European  must  become  assimilated,  hot  by  the  former 
adopting  every  habit  and  mode  of  thought  peculiar  to  the 
latter,  but  by  both  approaching  to  a  middle  standard  of 
excellence.  The  East  and  West  must  meet  midwav. 
The  shore  of  Jordan  is  their  appointed  place  of  meeting. 
The  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  standard  to  which 
they  must  aspire. 

It  is  not  individual  excellence  alone  that  attaches  us  to 
Rammohun  Roy.  He  is  the  prophetic  mirror,  in  which 
we  see  what  Indians  may — will  become.  He  presages 
what  is  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  European  in- 
telligence, self-possession,  and  firmness,  with  the  mild- 
ness, susceptibility,  and  simple-mindedness  of  Hindostan. 
When  the  gentle  imagination  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Sacontala,  is  infused  into  the  hard-headed  logic  of  Europe, 
and  the  product  has  the  pure  and  lofty  soul  of  Christianity 
breathed  into  it,  then  the  world  will  have  a  notion  of  what 
man  is  capable  of  becoming. 

At  first  sight  there  is  something  extremely  melancholy 
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in  the  circumstances  of  Rammohun  Roy's  death.  The 
child  of  the  sun  and  a  purer  air,  lay  languishing  amid  our 
cold  fogs.  The  Hindoo,  accustomed  to  the  pure  and 
simple  habits  of  his  native  land,  was  surrounded  by  the 
gross  feeders  and  more  earthly  natures  of  Europe.  His 
relations — the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  were  far  away. 
Yet  we  sorrow  not  for  him,  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
To  his  own  land  he  is  the  star  heralding  the  approach  of 
a  morn  which  few  anticipate — the  dawn  of  a  day  of  whose 
exceeding  brightness  its  children  have  no  foreboding.  The 
Aaron  of  his  tribe — like  his  prototjqje,  he  sleeps  far  away 
from  the  land  of  their  inheritance. 
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A  SONNET,  BY  DR.   BOWRING,  M.  P. 


When,  in  these  days  of  turmoil,  I  look  round. 
And  o'er  antique  corruption's  daring  host, 
Marching  bold-fronted,  boasting,  and  unbound — 
"  Is,  then,  the  cause  of  freedom  wrecked  and  lost? 
I  ask  with  anxious  gloom — but,  lo  !  a  sound 
Of  myriad  voices,  as  on  Biscay's  coast, 
When  multitudinous  waves  in  shouts  are  drowned; 
And  my  soul  gathers  strength — if  not  to  boast, 
At  least  to  hope.     I  hear  their  voices  loud— 
Those  most  majestic  voices  of  the  free. 
They  come,  re-echoed  by  a  countless  crowd: 
They  fill  earth — heaven — "  Reform  and  Liberty  ! " 
Then  my  soothed  spirit  sinks,  and  my  low  voice 
Joins  in  the  general  choir,  and  says  "  Rejoice !" 
2e 
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BEING  ANE  FAREWELL  BENISON  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish!"  St.  Mungo  said, 

As  he  bowed  his  white  and  sacred  head 

Over  the  first  foundation  stone 

Of  a  town,  where  the  wild  stretched  waste  and  lone: 

And  hovering  choirs  of  cherubim 

Echoed  his  prayer  with  a  holy  hymn. 


"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish!"  the  sun-burnt  maid 
Sung,  as  she  tripped  with  her  pail  on  her  head, 
From  the  shealing  back  to  her  father's  shed, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  their  evening  prayer. 
And  the  incense  of  flowers  on  the  dewy  air, 
Was  upwards  winging  its  w^ay  to  heaven. 
Sweet  as  the  prayers  of  sinners  forgiven . 
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"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish!"  the  lordly  priest 

Muttered  within  his  palace  nest; 

And  chuckled  to  think  of  the  lands  he  had  won 

From  the  iron-headed  and  hearted  baron; 

Yet  of  human  kindness  a  lonely  streak 

Flushed  on  his  thoughtful  faded  cheek, 

When  he  thought  that  more  blessed  was  the  church's  land. 

Than  that  which  was  held  by  profaner  hand, — 

That  less  dark  was  the  shade  of  the  abbey  wall. 

Than  that  which  fell  from  the  baron's  hall. 


"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish ! "  the  craftsman  bands. 
With  their  hardy  hearts  and  their  horny  hands,- 
Rang  back  to  the  bell  which  boomed  aloud, 
Over  a  dense  and  jostling  crowd. 
When  to  save  his  altar  for  purer  flame. 
Round  St.  Mungo's  shrine  they  clustering  came. 

"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish ! "  the  citizen  said. 
As  he  lazily  turned  on  the  cosy  bed, 
Where  he  dreamed  of  the  Pope  or  of  Prelacy, 
Or  of  argosies  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 

"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  ! " — the  tricolor — 
Not  easily  turned — has  fled  before 
That  battle-cry,  when  the  hills  of  Spain, 
Wondering,  echoed  the  sounds  again ! 
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And  still  the  words  of  our  fathers'  song-, 
Through  coming  ages  shall  echo  along. 
Wherever  our  wayward  lot  be  cast; 
In  the  lull  of  the  calm  or  the  nip  of  the  blast; 
'Neath  the  smothering  glare  of  the  tropics'  sky, 
Or  where  emerald  ice  goes  drifting  by; 
On  hill,  in  valley,  on  land,  at  sea, 
Shall  "  Glasgow  Flourish  ! "  our  watch-word  be. 
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